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‘The Tramp of Marching Feet 
= Echoes in your Factory Aisles 


| ” and now, it is a water-borne echo, but the pulsating beat is like 


an overtone to the orchestration of your machines. 





An overtone of admonition to be ready for whatever change Time will 
bring, in economic melody and cadence. 


Whether the tempo will quicken with intensity or slacken, the need to be\x 
ready persists—to be ready through the most thorough preparation of 
your facilities for production. 


These facilities involve more than machines. They include many things, 
but chiefly plans, organization, buildings, equipment—perhaps new sources 
of raw materials. 


This is a time to call in the Engineer to plan, to organize, to replace the 
obsolete and to construct for a closer control of production costs. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


Paper Mills Textile Mills Industrial Plants Power Plants 
Tobacco Factories Knitting Mills Reports Plans and Designs 
Water Treatment Production Studies Surveys Steam Utilization 
Water Supply Location Studies Appraisals Electrification 
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Factoring 


| Points the Way 


























Receive cash for ship- 
ments as made... yet 
extend your usual 
credit terms to cus- 
fomers. 











| Full credit risk and 
| foie @s f-Ye bt ae Mol-1-7-7— responsibility assum- 
ed by Commercial 
Factors Corporation. 








Collection worry and i | 
expense and the cost | | 
of credit checking | 
eliminated through 
our service. | 














Learn more about these and the 


other benefits of Commercial fac- 





toring by writing for this information. 














COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis,Inc. Schefer,Schramm&Vogel _ Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Subseription Rates. United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one yea 
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r: $2.00 for three years: Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year 
Post oftice. Dalton Ga under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Making Loom Repair Parts 
As Draper Men Do It 


A special Draper department 
is constantly at work making 
better loom parts. Sales and 
service men report problems 
that come up from day to day 
in any mill on new weaves or 
changing conditions. Improved 
parts, where needed, are not 
based on somebody’s hunch or 
one mill’s experience. They 
are worked out by research, 
good design and careful test 
to give longer life or better 
weaving. They go to all who 
buy repair parts from 


Draper Corporation 











TEXACO 
STAZON 





Texaco’s impor- 


tant contribution 


to more effective 


loom lubrication. 


Texaco Stazon 


reduces spoilage 


by resisting 


dripping and 


Spattering. 


Texaco Stazon 


stays on. 
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RESULTS LEAK THESE 


for YOUR Mill 



































LYDIA COTTON MILLS report that the gratifying JANTZEN SWIM SUITS Spinning Department Manager 
economies, better machine performance, low main- says, “We have not found Texaco’s equal, let alone 
tenance costs is why they are 100% TEXACO, anything better.’’ So they're 100° TEXACO. 


FIRESTONE-GASTONIA, producing tire fabrics find UNION BLEACHERY have lubricated more and more 
that because their bearings run much better every equipment each year with Texaco and today all their 
anti-friction bearing is 100% TEXACO. Sanforizers are 100% TEXACO. 











MONG TEXTILE PEOPLE there is a steadily growing Texaco Dealers invite 


you to tune in The Tex- 


, . ° Star Theatre—a full 
preference for Texaco Textile Mill Lubricants. The enanllgg = Be yell me 


: . tainment — Every 

cases cited here are typical. Wednesday Night — 
, : ’ Columbia Network — 

If you are not now using Texaco in your operations, it 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T. 
will pay you to do so. You'll find it worthwhile to inquire 
about this. A Texaco Lubrication Engineer wili gladly aid 
your men in bringing about savings. Just phone the nearest 
of more than 2300 Texaco warehousing points, or write to: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO. 








TEXTILE MILL LUBRICANTS 




















NO YELLOW PERIL 22 WARNER CAUSTIC 





You know how expensive it is to re-treat cotton that has come 
out yellow because it has picked up iron from an alkaline 
processing solution. That's why we hold the iron content of 
Warner Caustic Soda to as little as three parts to the million! 


Warner has more than fifty years of technical and production 
experience in improving the quality of Caustic Soda. The net 
result is a Textile Grade electrolytic Caustic Soda that gives 
superior results yet commands no price premium. 


Why not get quotations on a car of Warner Caustic Soda? 
You'll like its uniform quality and appreciate the convenience 
of prompt service from nearby Charleston, West Virginia. 


OT HER WARN ER CHEMICAL S 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide 
Phosphoric Acid Chlorine, Liquid Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Phosphates Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 
Bromine Trichlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 








Wel JAN V3 Inty 1 Le 


CHEMICAL COMPANY x DIVISION OF 





WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MOLDED GOODS 2, 
HOSE 
PACKING 


or me ee 
Goodyear Tires 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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THE WHITIN BLENDING FEEDER WILL GIVE YOU 


* A Higher Percentage of Small Leaf, Dust, 
and Fly Removal 


* Better Blooming of the Stock 
* Cleaner Picker Laps 


* Stronger Yarns 


HITIN MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


fotd(o)a(- a \ Aa Om I -Niloretiomme cer 
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= Another exclusive MARQUETTE 
NOVIBRA feature! Patented spring 
buttons at tip and base of blade assure 
snug fit and true seat location of paper 
tubes. This is but one of the many 
reasons why MARQUETTE NOVIBRA 
Spindles give faster production at lower 
cost. Illustrated circular will be mailed 


on request. 


eOiVeE,, 


PROTECTED UNDER ONE OR MORE OF THE FOL- : 


LOWING U. 8. PATENTS: 2168247, 2168248, 2168249. > rr 


EXTILE SPINDLES 
q 1 JY 
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You could walk for miles in Southern mills and never 
step off Maple floors. Some laid at the turn of the 
century, some almost yesterday—all giving satisfaction 
every day. 

The Chiquola Manufacturing Company, plant illus- 
trated, first laid Northern Hard Maple in 1902. Jas. D. 
Hammett, Assistant Treasurer, says ““We have always 
considered it to stand up well and give complete 
satisfaction.” 

Hard Maple .z/ways stands up well—and stays smooth, 
speeds up traffic, is easy on workers, cuts floor costs. 

So smooth and hard and tough, it actually ‘“‘polishes”’ 


under traffic, creates no dust, doesn’t catch lint—and 





MEMA Hard Maple floor in mill of Chiquola Manufacturing Company, Honea Path, S. C. 


is warm, dry, resilient and comfortable. It simplifies 
alterations and machinery shifting— lowers cleaning 
and maintenance costs, provides lowest cost per year 
of service. 

It will do the same in your mill. When you buy 
trademarked MFMA Maple you are sure of all 
Northern Hard Maple, slow-grown in Northern forests. 


Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


oe e e 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/78 


; 


_— ‘ , . ; ? } } : 
Write for leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTH E R N 


H AR D) 
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_ (Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops)’ 
NTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 





CUT OUT AND KEEP THIS 


This is number 3 of a series. Here you will find practical 
information of interest to users of rings 


There is no element on the spinning frame which receives 
less care and more abuse than the spinning ring, a precision 
product, capable of rendering years of useful service, often under 
unfavorable conditions. One of the most fruitful sources of ring 
damage comes from travelers which are unsuitable to the job, 
and more often, from travelers which have been allowed to 
run too long. There is no trouble in selecting a traveler of the 
proges circle, weight, and flange, since these elements can be 
, * checked by means of gauges and micrometers. 

Of equal importance is the texture of the 
traveler, wire, its grain temper and hardness. 
A coarse grain traveler stock, soft and 
poorly tempered, will soon deposit a micro- 
scopical layer of fine powder on the ring 
surface, which soon works its way into the 
pores of the ring, giving rise to that phenom- 
enon known as ‘‘leading.’’ A leaded ring 
causes end breakage, and weak and dirty yarn. 
On the other hand, a traveler which has not 
been properly tempered, and which is hard 
and brittle, will soon cut the ring, giving it an 








No. 27 traveler hook 
for heavy sizes 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


appearance as though it were treated with a file. 













It's a no-stop run when your 
frames start up with Pawtucket 
Rings. The low number of ends 
down ... and longer traveler 
life . .. reduce both operating 
and maintenance costs. Paw- 
tucket Rings give your travelers 
a “turn for the better.” 


ite 






INFORMATION FOR PERMANENT REFERENCE 


The traveler makers, especially in the 
United States, have worked with the ring 
makers so that today, there is generally a 
satisfactory balance between hardness and 
temper of the ring and traveler surfaces, es- 
pecially when the travelers are firstinstalled. 

Many mills practice false economy in allowing their travelers 
to run too long. No traveler should stay on the ring until it burns 
off a practice sometimes followed in the fine yarn mills. As 
soon as the points of the horns show wear, or begin to turn blue 
itis time to change them. Observation, with a few simple contro 





tests, will soon establish the prope 
interval between traveler changes on 
any given set of frames. 

Removing the old travelers is 
problem. Some overseers allow 
traveler changers to break the ol 
travelers with a stout blow from 
roving bobbin. Removing them with 
a traveler wrench is certainly a safer 
and more mechanical method 





Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass 





eee 
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Get experienced mill men talking about starch and you'll find 
Staley users are SOLD—and they stay sold—on Staley Starches. 
That’s because from Staley you get the RIGHT Starch, right 


for each specific textile use. It takes long experience, 


modern laboratories and trained personnel to supply this—and 
Staley has what it takes. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Higher Winding Speeds Give You 


MORE MACHINE FOR YOUR INVESTMENT 





Many cotton yarn mills in this country and abroad have found 
— in the Roto-Coner — an opportunity to increase production as 
well as improve quality of winding. 

Compare the figures above with the speeds of your present 
FESOWA machines. Keep in mind, also, that with the rotating-traverse 
winder, there are no cams to limit the winding speed, which is 
only limited by the way the yarn comes off the bobbin. Elimina- 
tion of cams also means lowest maintenance cost. 

From many sources, we have heard that mills consider the 
Roto-Coner “outstanding” in principle, construction and ease of 
operation — in the words of one mill executive, “the finest de- 
velopment in Textile Machinery in many years.”’ 


a eg ranean 
ROTO-CONER 


WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA : UTICA : CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 

















QUALITY PACKAGES FOR KNITTING, DYEING, WEAVING 





“of hard ends (due to quick And better beams and weave room sav- 


"penetration of dye. | and uniform teasion, better slubbing. 
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0.K., Pete; try it, before thes 
sudden control upsets lickus. Tm . 
If this Pre-Act does the joy 

it's a few dollars 
mighty well spent. 
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Stop those costly, sudden control 
disturbances. Try this new Taylor 
Fulscope Control effect based on rate 
of control-point deviation. 


PRE-ACT, Taylor’s unique new control 
effect, is available with both Adjustable 
Sensitivity and Automatic Reset types 
of the great new Fulscope Controller. 
It reduces the over-peaking and oscil- 


lating which sudden control disturb- 
ances have been causing you on 
continuous processes that involve both 
long time lags and large capacities. 
The reason-why is apparent: Pre-Act 
brings about an immediate, relatively 
larger valve action based on rate of 
control-point deviation. 

You may get Pre-Act as a standard, 
fully adjustable unit assembly which 





WHAT WILL TAYLOR’S PRE-ACT DO FOR YOU? 


may be incorporated in the new Re- 
cording or Indicating Taylor Fulscope 
Controllers, either originally or when 
you desire to. 

Ask the Taylor man for full details 
TODAY. Or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant 
also in Toronto, Canada. In Great 
Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., London, 
England. 


These Design Features of the New Taylor Fulscope Controllers Insure Consistently Better Performance 


Automatic Reset (in the instrument case)— 
Fully and continuously adjustable over a much 
wider range, permitting the one correct adjust- 
ment your specific requirements demand. 
Simply, precisely constructed for even per- 
formance and easy maintenance. 


Fully Pneumatic Sensitivity Reduction—Gives 
you consistent performance throughout the 
wider sensitivity range; minimizes the effects 
of instrument friction; and automatically com- 
pensates for fluctuations in air supply pres- 
sure. Pen movement and output pressure have 
a close linear relationship that insures better 
control on difficult applications. What’s more, 
you may vary the controller sensitivity 
throughout the entire range with negligible 
changing in output pressure and without dis- 
turbance to the control point. 


Universal Application— Same control mecha- 
nism for temperature, pressure, rate of flow, 
















ae 
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and liquid level in recording and indicating 
controllers. (Temperature and pressure record- 
ing controllers are available in double-duty 
form.) 

Quick-Change Unit Construction—No soldered 
joints, no screws to drop. Cases drilled and 
tapped to accommodate most complete forms 
of control and to enable you to maintain easily 
and change from one form to another in the 
field. 

Pre-Calibrated Actuating System—M ore easily 
interchangeable than ever. 

Magnifying Adjustment Dials—Easicr to read 
and adjust; calibrated in absolute units. 

Easy Convertibility— From direct to reverse 
action. 

Universal Case— Made of die-cast aluminum 
for face or flush mounting. 


Eleric Chart Clocks—Redesigned. with im- 


Only the New Taylor Fulscope 


Controller gives you these 


5 FORMS OF CONTROL 


Fixed High Sensitivity—for on-and-off con- 
trol on applications with small time lags 
and large capacities, regardless of load 
changes. 


Adjustable Sensitivity—for throttling con- 
trol on applications with a wide range of 
time lags and capacities, where there are 
infrequent or minor load changes. 


Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Reset 
(in same case)—for precision control on 
applications involving a wide range of 
time lags and capacities, with gradual, 
sustained load changes. 

Adjustable Sensitivity with Pre-Act— 
or applications with a wide range of time 
lags and capacities, where there are sud- 


proved coils, oil-immersed gears and slower 
speed motors. Spring-driven clocks an alter- 
nate. Explosion-proof electric clocks also 
available. 

inbuilt Air Filters—l-asy to clean, more efficient 
and accessible. They supplement large filter 


and drip well. 

Quicker Chart Changing—Separate pen iilter 
and hub nut eliminated. 

Accessibility— Dials and knobs instantly ac- 
cessible without removing chart and chart plate. 
Longer Life—Al! vital parts of 15-5 stainless 
steel. Neoprene gaskets throughout. 





den, momentary disturbances withou/ sus- 
tained load changes. 


Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Re- 
set and Pre-Act—for ultimate precision 
control on applications involving a wide 
range of time lags and capacities with sud- 
den and sustained load changes. The Ful- 
scope Controller, with all three effects, 
can be adapte d to almost any of your con- 





o 


trol problems. 





indicati 





ng Recording « Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW ad LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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FEW YEARS BACK, with the slower 
A moving spindles and smaller pack- 
ages, you didn’t have to worry much 
about vibration. Today, with speeds 
two or three times higher and larger 
packages, some plant managers still 
don’t have to worry about vibration. 
These plant managers use lubricants 
that meet the higher speeds and larger 
packages of today’s production. 


When the chief concern of spindle 
lubricants was to keep down consump- 
tion of power, Shell did an able job 
there. As larger packages and higher 
speeds developed, new problems arose. 
Shell’s technical staff foresaw and pre- 
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pared to handle these more complex 
requirements. They were ready with lu- 
bricants to cushion the extra vibration, 
lubricants that are “clean,” of low 
friction load and freedom from gum. 


That’s the way Shell serves indus- 
try. Shell men don’t stay in laborato- 
ries and offices. They’ve learned that 
keeping up with the changing lubrica- 
tion needs means facing problems as 
they arise, where they arise ...in your 
machines, in your shops. This method 
has gained for Shell an enviable record 
of having the right lubricants when 
lubricants are the answer. Why not 
call in your Shell man today ? 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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TURRERIZED Card Clothing 


Helps You “Swing” into Higher 
Card Room Production 


The precision excellence of the new Tufferized | ‘ 
Card Clothing wins new friends every day. This | ‘ 
exclusive, patented-precision-process accurately cuts | 
the wires and forms the teeth to seat flat and firmly |= — 
into the famous, patented Tuffer foundation with | ~~ 
precision accuracy. This allows more accurate setting | — 
from beginning to end, more uniform carding and | | 


higher production. 



















Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. | 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. | 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 

















Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards —Napper Microphotograph shows how Tufferized 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 
loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches-and Metallic Card firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's a ae a 





Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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WA, Mays Saco-Lowell 


continues to maintain its unbroken 





record of bringing to its customers 


the most advanced improvements 


d developments Pes 
and developm Sho ges ff 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING which has improved 
quality, simplified cotton spinning — at the 
same time lowering operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


TAPE DRIVE which stabilized spindle speeds — 
and made it possible to secure stronger yarns 
of more even, uniform twist. 


SPINDLES with heat-treated spring-tem- 
pered blades and oversize oil bases — 
improvements which have made 
present-day high speeds possi- 
ble and practical. 








and now... 


Wooden Sleeve Spindle — 
and Vitritex Rings 


In the past many mills have — with profit — in- 
stalled Saco-Lowell Better Draft as the first stage 
in a modernization plan. Now these mills can 
enter a second phase of this plan by installing 
Saco-Lowell modern high speed Wooden Sleeve 
Spindles and Vitritex Rings. 


Frames so fitted, although not comparable with 
our modern high duty equipment, are in a better 
competitive position — since higher speeds of 
spindle and traveler are feasible. 


The installation of a test unit operated under your 


own conditions will quickly show you what im- 
provements can be obtained with these new . AE (] “a LO WE LI, . H (} p . 
assemblies. 


Our engineers will be glad to prepare a fact- 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
finding survey promptly on request. CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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YARMOR 302 
GIVES TRIPLE 








YARMOR 302 








Yarmor* 302—penetrant, dispersant, ae- 
tergent-assistant— packs plenty of punch in 
all wet-processing. Here’s how it works in 
printing. 


When Yarmor is used as a pasting aid, sharp 
designs of uniformly bright color result. 
The tendency to speck is markedly reduced. 
In the paste, Yarmor’s penetrant action 
lowers surface and interfacial tensions so 
that pigment particles are completely wet- 
ted. Yarmor’s dispersing actionthen spreads 
the individual particles evenly throughout 
the paste, and holds them in suspension 
against the tendency to agglomerate until 
the design has been transferred to the 









DISPERSES PIGMENTS PROPERLY 


IN 


PRINTING PASTES 


Printing is clearer and crisper im 
detail and colar 
used in the paste. Leading mills are 
using it to get better prints. 


when Yarmor 1s 





fabric. Thus designs are sharp, colors are 
bright and clear, and specks are kept from 
forming. 

Yarmor 302 thus is a triple-action assis- 
tant, and does the same fine work wherever 
water is used. It is efficient and economical, 
because it is highly concentrated. A little 
does a lot, and does it well. Try Yarmor 
sometime soon—for printing, in dyeing, or 
in any wet-processing operations. Take ad- 
vantage of this low-cost triple-action aid. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
903 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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General Electric announces 


2 NEW DEVELOPMENTS | 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
OF IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRY! 


1-NEW! wuire 85 wart Type RF FLUORESCENT LAMP! 


Ready for delivery May ist is General Electric’s new 
White 85 watt type RF Fluorescent lamp. This lamp, 
using 100 watts overall, is similar to the present Blue- 
White 85 watt RF Fluorescent lamp. In fact the two 
lamps may be used interchangeably in the same fixture. 


However. the color ot the new White lamp more close- 


ly resembles natural daylight than does the Blue- White 
lamp. For this reason, the White lamp will prove 
pleasing and practical for many industrial applications, 
particularly where color discrimination is important. 
Both lamps provide high levels of industrial illumina- 
tion and have long life and low operating cost. 


2-NEW! TWO-LAMP 200 WATT TYPE: RF FLUORESCENT UNIT! 





Also ready for delivery May 1st is General Electric’s 
new ITwo-lamp 200 watt Type RF Fluorescent unit. 
This was especially designed for the industrial field 
to fill a long-felt need for a single unit that produced a 
large quantity of light at high efficiency. 

The complete unit includes two 85 watt RF Fluorescent 
lamps, and a fixture (reflector and auxiliary) which 
consumes 30 watts, making a total of 200 watts for the 
whole unit. Because this new unit operates on the 


rectified principle, stroboscopic effect is practically 
eliminated. When equipped with Blue-White lamps, 
this new Two-lamp unit produces about 8500 lumens, 
and nearly as much when equipped with the new White 
lamps. 


Call on GENERAL (QB ELECTRIC 
for better than daylight in INDUSTRY 


EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL DEPENDABLE FLEXIBLE 





General Electric Company, Dept. 166-C-E Nela Park, Cleveland, O. Please send 
me your new bulletin with information about the New White 85 watt Type RF 
Fluorescent lamp and the New Two-lamp 200 watt type RF Fluorescent unit. 


Name 


TEAR OUT THIS COUPON 
FOR USEFUL INFORMATION 


Compan) 
Street 








REPUBLIC’S 
CHALLENGER & 
BELTING | 


ia Complete operating efficiency of trans- 
mission drives depends upon low maintenance 
costs, preparedness for overload emergencies and 
steady flow of power without disturbing vibra- 
tions. Rugged, heavy-duty Challenger Transmis- 
sion Belting has been a consistent aid to this type 
of performance in every industrial field. The mer- 
its of its operating ability—endurance, low stretch, 
even tension and minimum slippage—have been 
outstanding under the most severe conditions of 


shock and stress. Arrange with your Republic 


HOSE © BELTING ® PACKING ® MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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Distributor for a Challenger installation. Check 
for lower maintenance costs and superior ser- 
viceability on your own grounds. REPUBLIC 
RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


REPUBLIC 
PRODUCTS 


from your 


DISTRIBUTOR 
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ARMOUR’S TEXTILE SOAPS 


IKE ships upon the high seas, textile mills 
occasionally find themselves in rough 
waters. 

Demands for higher standards, new proc- 
esses, increased output—all these tend to un- 
balance production schedules. At such times 
ARMOUR’S TEXTILE SOAPS can always 
be relied upon to maintain their part of 
production as detergents and wetting agents 
—to provide smooth sailing. 

FLINT SOAP— Has a titer from 41 to 42 degrees 
centigrade. 

INDUSTRIAL SOAP—Has a titer from 39 to 40 
degrees centigrade. 

Both soaps are tallow base soaps, neutral, 
and available in chips and powder. 

These soaps are intended for heavy-duty 


trol, deliver exactly the results you demand. 

Deep penetration and fast rinsing—thor- 
ough lubrication and complete cleansing—all 
with the highest factor of safety. These soaps 
will aid in giving your customers the kinds of 
fabrics that are distinctly excellent in appear- 
ance and hand. 

Therefore we urge you to order a quantity 
of ARMOUR’S TALLOW TEXTILE SOAPS 
today for your heavy-duty work. Make an 
“on-the-job” test with these precision-made 
soaps in your own plant. Prove to yourself 
their economy and efficiency for your pur- 
poses. There are offices and branch houses 
in principal cities. 

For light-duty work, there are CERTIFIED 
SOAP, OLIVE SOAP, and TEXSCOUR. 





bleaching, scouring, fulling. In every 
process ARMOUR’S detergents 
and wetting agents, made under 
conditions of strict laboratory con- 


processing in textile work. Dyeing, 





Cninows and 
Tadustial Scop 


| 1355 W. 31%" STREET 


CHICAGO, /LLINO/S 








“He’s NOT Trying to Make Production Profits Today 
Using Yesterday’s Transmission Equipment! He’s 
SWITCHED to Texrope the Drive that Cuts 
Textile Mill Transmission Costs.” 


“MY BOSS is a smart man. He’s not just thinking 


about extra profits ... he’s going out after them! 


“Take a look at that line of spinning frames. 
There’s a picture of efficiency that would make 
any textile man excited. No wasted space. . 
nothing over head to blot out the light our oper- 
ators need. 


“That’s because we now equip our machines 
with individual Texrope V-belt Drives. There 
they are — quietly doing their job . safely 
... not slipping or jerking . not breaking 
fragile yarns on the frames... eliminating spat- 


tered oil on goods! 


ari-Pitch Speed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts @ Duro- 
mace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves @ Stand- 
| Cast Iron Sheaves @e Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
xsteel Sheaves @ 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves @ Para- 
e Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 


wit 








‘The boss tells me 

we knocked our 

production costs 

to a new low. I’m 

proud of that... 

for I’m the one that suggested Texrope Drives 
when the boss suggested lower costs.” 


Go After Extra Profits with Texrope! 


That’s the right idea men in hundreds of textile 
mills are getting today! And it’s the idea that’s 
behind the sensational rise of Texrope V-belt 
Drives to number one position as the most popu- 


lar way to transmit power to a machine! 


For complete facts on Texrope Drives... and 


how you can go after extra profits by using them 
on your machines... call the district office near 


you, or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 4): 


ALLIS- 


MILWA DK EE-WISCONSIN. ‘| 
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Tunnel truck-type dryer for rayon, 
built of Aluminum structural shapes 
and sheets by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


BUT THIS 


Aluminum is highly resistant to the cor- 
rosive attack of the acid fumes present 
where rayon is processed. That’s why 
Proctor & Schwartz built this dryer en- 
tirely of Aluminum Alloys. The equip- 
ment will have long life. Condensation 
which drips from Aluminum is colorless. 
[lt causes no stains. 

The framework, fabricated from Alcoa 
Aluminum extruded structural shapes, 1s 
designed to insure strength and rigidity 


of ali parts. It is covered with Alcoa 


DRYER IS “BUILT TO TAKE iT” 


Aluminum sheet. Ventilating ducts, fans 
and heating units are also fabricated from 
Aluminum Alloys. 

In your processes, Aluminum may serve 
you to equal advantage. It offers light 
weight, resistance to corrosion, fine ap- 
pearance and ease of fabrication by all 
metal-working methods. Alcoa engineers 
welcome an opportunity to discuss your 
problems. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Beg. U.S. Pot. OF 


[ALCOA 


ALCOA:‘ALUMINUM 
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Completely Eliminates Boiling-Out 
or Wetting-Out Before Mercerizing 


® Product of HARTEX research, DYPENOL is the ideal 
dry mercerizing penetrant. Yarn mercerized with the 
assistance of DYPENOL will be stronger, more uniform 
and have a greater luster and softer handle. In piece 
goods, the quality of the fabric will be greatly im- 
proved since the use of DYPENOL increases the “degree 
of mercerization.” Other important features are eas- 
ier control of caustic strength, increased weight of fin- 
ished yarn and greater production speeds. DYPENOL 
is economical too, only a small quantity is needed to 


oe 


“give the desired results. Write for further information. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MARUPRATC TUR IA 
1440 BROAODOWA Y . 


G 










NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF DYPENOL 


@ Does not lose its wetting power on 
standing. 


@ Does not form a scum inthe caustic 
@ Easily washed out of the goods. 


@ Has a low solvent effect on cotton 
waxes and pectins. 


@ Has a low exhaustion rate: is only 
slightly absorbed by cotton, there- 
by permitting larger quantities of 
cotton to be treated before 
additions of penetrant are made 
necessary. 
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GARGOYLE VELOCITE OILS HELP 


7 le D OW? 





GARGOYLE VELOCITE OILS help keep power costs 
low in high-speed spindles. These quick-acting oils 


provide instant film coverage in extremely small 
bolster clearances. They resist the oxidation, gum- 
ming, and increase in viscosity which cause exces- 
sive power consumption. I heyhelp keep costs down. 


= LL 
; a vacuum i 


pee A COMPLETE LINE of Lubricantill 
Yi” . the scientifically correct lubricant 
for every type of machine you now own = 


. or will buy. 
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Pg NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of new © 

Needs ... developed in close coopera- - world. The same 
tion with machine builders by famous — cants — 
Socony-Vacuum laboratories. 


‘HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to sige tet ‘White 
ide our engineers in recommending > vagag ow Ps io Regie i Biviion cit 


tne right use of these lubricants to earn 
Lubrication Profits for you. — 
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With 
Apologies to 
Ripley 


Some replacement parts take the efficiency out o' 
the most modern textile machines. 


A part that tits imperfectly, wears quickly or tha’ 
breaks easily under the strain of high speed, won't le: 


the most modern machine perform at its best. 


Today's modernization of textile mill machinery is a: 
much a matter of PARTS as of machine. The most moc 
ern machine MUST have strong, accurate parts. On ths 
other hand, the oldest, out-of-date machine will operat: 
more smoothly and efficiently if you put modern, clos: 
fitting, efficient parts in it. 


In selecting your replacement parts demand thosé 
that are made by textile men who have studied the 
weak points of present day parts and have made part: 
that are stronger at these points—demand parts tha‘ 
are made from precision patterns to fit accurately thé 
machine for which they are intended — demand part 
that do not wear easily and that stand up under day-ir 
and-day-out strenuous speed. 


Henderson Textile Repair Parts are these kind o 


parts and we'd like to prove it to you. May we? 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORK 
HAMPTON GEORG !/ 


_ 
\ 
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FOR OPERATING OFFICIALS AND ENGINEERS 


ERE is news for cost-conscious 
executives who are harassed by 
higher 


costs up and profits in the squeeze, 


““non-controllables.’’ With 


operating men are welcoming this 
practical plan which they can put 
to work immediately to reduce the 
“controllables.” 

You agree, of course, that lubri- 


cation has a lot to do with the efh- 


ciency of your production and the 
cost of maintaining your equipment. 
Now you can use this modern meth- 
od to establish a scientific lubrica- 
tion procedure which will insure 
higher efficiency and lower costs 
for the maintenance and operation 
of your machinery. 

For the operating executive who 


is seeking a means to increase man- 


With this advanced Lubrication Service, youcan | 
, today’ $ pressing need for Operating Econ- 
Write for your free copy of the booklet. - 


* 


ufacturing efficiency and _ profits, 
here is a practical plan through 
can be tak- 


en! Write for vour free copy ot the 


which smmediate action 


booklet which explains this money- 


saving service to vou. 





Gult Oil Corporation—Gult Retining Company 
3813 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Please send my copy—no charge—of the booklet 
‘GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVIC! 


Name 
(ompany... 


Address 
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DON’T LET COAL BE THE PLANT PROBLEM CHILD 








In a plant of any size, the yearly expenditures for coal represent a 
sizeable investment. Often, however, the responsibility for buying 
DEPENDABLE coal is placed on the shoulders of someone whose training is along 


ANTHRACITE entirely different lines. 


Under such circumstances, coal often becomes the plant problem child. 


Gx 
CENDROW 3 MM Your plant facilities and their coal requirements can only be determined 
w 
7, 
Rion? 


through careful study. The right coal for your purpose can provide 
astonishing savings ... savings that you owe it to your profits to make. 


The General Coal Company offers expert counsel and coal from a 
variety of fields, each with special characteristics. One of them is 
certain to be best suited to your needs. In addition, the service facilities 
provided by General Coal’s strategically located offices offer you 
further savings. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, $.C. BUFFALO 


GENERAL COAL 
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STAINLESS STEEL COMBINATION PACKAGE AND BEAM DYEING 
MACHINES, IN HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL DESIGN. 



































Built in entities to dye fom 1 wo , 1000 Ibs. 





Machines furnished with belt, tex rope‘or direct drive. 


Preparatory kiers are furnished with the Morton System, 
insuring increased production and economy in operation. 


| MILLS USING THE MORTON SYSTEM RECEIVE 
| THE BENEFIT OF OUR 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 
BUILDING DYEING MACHINERY AND ALSO THE 
MANY PATENTED FEATURES ON OUR MACHINES. 


Two additional patents issued March 4, 1940., covering our machines. 
es 
Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


| COLUMBUS, GA. 








, FHE MORTON SYSTEM— 
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L. KE. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 





ESTABLISHED 1840 
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MUN TEWANCE COSTS 1/7) 


... with the 


PERMANENT 


COST CONTROL PLAN 


Save money and protect your savings with Westing- 
house coolers and this revolutionary 3-point plan: 


1 Standard one-year free replacement 


warranty on unit and cabinet. 


? During the next four years, if the 
Hermetically-sealed Unit should 
fail, Westinghouse replaces it with- 
out charge—and pays all transpor- 
tation and labor costs. 


3 After 5 years, if and when the Her- 
metically-sealed Unit should fail, 
Westinghouse will replace it on an 
equitable exchange basis. The ex- 
change unit carries four years’ re- 
placement protection with all the 


features of the second part ofthe plan. 


Exclusive “PLUS VALUE” Features 


Non-Clog Drain « Stainless Steel Top * Special Capacity 
Booster ¢ High Efficiency Cooling Chamber * Built-in 
Watchman * Hermetically-sealed Unit. 
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Basically different 
Principle means... 


LESS WEAR 
LESS MAINTENANCE 
LONGER LIFE 


The Westinghouse 


Hermetically-sealed Unit 


... the HEART of every 
“TEMPERED COLD” WATER COOLER 





. . reduces maintenance costs by 
eliminating (1) Belts (2) Pulleys 
(3) Gaskets (4) Shaft Seals (5) 
Commutator Brushes. 

Fewer parts to wear. Even 
these parts operate in a perma 
nent supply of oil. No oiling 
necessary. Built-in Watchman 
prevents costly motor burnouts. 
All this means EXTRA years of 
trouble-free performance. 








Westinghouse Section 82, 653 Page Blvd., 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Please send complete details on Westinghouse 
“‘Tempered Cold’’ Water Coolers and the Per 
manent Cost Control Plan. 


Name 
Address 


eee ' . . State. 
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a NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


Designed with extra strength 
where needed, interchangeable 


parts, plus other feawwres “2° LUNKENHEIMER Bronze GATE VALVES 


ARE ‘‘CORRECTLY ENGINEERED’’ FOR 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY ON THE JOB! 


From handwheel to pipe threads, there are at 
least a dozen places to look for convincing evi- 
dence that LUNKENHEIMER BRONZE GATE 
VALVES first, give you more for your valve 
buying dollar...and then save you more on 
your valve maintenance dollar. Such features as 
unusually heavy body and bonnet construction, 
more powerful and accurately machined stem 
threads, exceptionally sturdy bonnet collar, extra 
deep stuffing boxes . . . these all combine to 
guard against failure at points where experience 
has shown that trouble is most likely to occur. 
Being an assembled job, with all units produced 
on a precision basis, any given part can readily 
be replaced from stock with full assurance of a 
perfect fit. Even comparatively small details, 
like beveled disc guides, to facilitate servic- 
ing, and the unique stem seat in bonnet, to 
permit repacking with valve wide open, play a 
part in the all-over economy of these quality 
products. You owe it to the profit side of your 
ledger to investigate the substantially greater 
value to be found in this line of “correctly 
engineered’ bronze gate valves. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


Naturally there are basic Lunkenheimer qualities 
such as finer materials, continuous metallurgical 
research, painstaking manufacturing and testing 
processes, which cannot be seen in the products 
themselves. We do believe, however, that the 
purely visible qualities of Lunkenheimer valves 
will prove conclusively that they are inherently 
better able to serve you profitably. Won't you. 
therefore, ask our distributor's salesman, on his 
next call, to take a Lunkenheimer valve apart 
and compare it part-for-part with whatever aie 
you are now using? 











ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMERCS 
= Send for of ew Cata- 
end for copy of our new Cata 


7 
—~w QUALITY - log No. 78. We will include 
Our handy “Guide”, which 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U. Ss. A. makes selection easy by group- 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ing valves, boiler mountings, 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA and lubricating devices accord- 
ing to pressures, femperotures, 


EXPORT DEPT. 316-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK and service applications 
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llustrated above is the COCKER HIGH SPEED SECTION 
BEAM WARPER equipped with Electrical Eyeboard Stop 
Motion and Magazine Cone Creel. 


Mills using the Cocker High Speed Warpers as illustrated 
are saving in costs in Warping, Slashing and Weaving including 
labor, waste and floor space. 


This is only one of the many Standard types of machines 
we build for making Profitable Warps. 


Write or wire us for further details. 


COCKER 


MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Designers and Manufacturers of complete Warp Preparation Equipment for Cotton, Spun Rayon 
and Rayon yarns. 
































ENERGY LOOM 
DEeEVMe «© « « 
makes possible 
higher production 

loom per 
hour... pro- 
vides smoothe 


loom operation 


(. + 
ete 
- ee 


° rollers 
soe ee 
—r-: . Outs’”’ reduced 


LOOM BEAMS 
AND BEAM- 
HEADS ... West 
Point loom beams 
and beam-heads 
are superior in 
their operation 


and economy 


THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE ... elim 
inates heavy top 

‘Blow 


about 90°. Per- 
increase in 


STDee 
peed, 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 


SPUR ... BEVEL ... HELICAL ... INTERNAL... 
HERRINGBONE...WORM GEARS...WORMS 
... RATCHETS ... ROLLER CHAIN SPROCK- 
ETS ... SILENT CHAIN SPROCKETS ... with 


cast or cut teeth...from cast iron, steel, and bronze. 


Our organization maintains equipment and machinery for 
cutting all types and kinds of gears for the textile industry. 
These facilities enable us to produce gears at reasonable 
prices. Long services have proved their durability and 
dependability. Our extensive equipment enables us to 


render quick service. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 


cloth room machinery and textile repair parts. 


WeEsT POINT FOUNDRY «& MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





NOW THEYRE OFF THE 


StESAW 


HERES WHAT | 
Sturtevant Air Conditions 

brought to this mill. -- 

, control of temper 


close doo 
, ture and humidity 
Lai 
1 - frequen 
elimination of freq 
ius opts. 
loom adjustmen 
: 9%07 in steam 
1 {20 to 209°/0 
saving 0 
for heating. 
if heating: 
. pnitorm 
4, more U 
‘ereiency of 
fficie nc) 
j ,asead & 
inerea 


* -_ * tr. 
6 cleanliness of ai 


How “wobbly” temperature and 
humidity conditions were ended 
by Carl Stohn Ine.—with many 


money-saving results 


Here—i1n the East ‘Taunton. Mass. mulls ot 


Carl Stohn, Inc.—close control of temper- 
ature and humidity 1s vital! For if heat and 
moisture “see-saw”, frequent adjustments 
to the heads of their Jacquard looms are 
necessary. Strength and elasticity of the 
varn vary, too. That’s why the Carl Stohn 
null—producers of high quality rayon and 
silk brocades reports that “be fe re install- 
ing our Sturtevant Air Conditioning System, 
changes to the head and harness adjust- 
ments had to be made continuously!” 

But now how different the story is! Hu- 
midity and temperature stay constant... 


even during the dog days of summer. No 


Tid 

fixers are tree to look atten 

of the looms now. Dow: 

Ca ised bys SUICAING ha 

just some of the advantages o 
Vail Plan > Aur ¢ onditioning Inst 
at Carl Stohn Mills! 


You. (OO, Cali hay Cc thes¢ monev-ahnd 


> 


saving benefits of Sturtevant Air Cond 

ing. For whether you wanta « ompl t 

tral systein, or merely an alr cCircul 

unit. one of the four Sturtevant Plans o 
, . 

lined below will meet vour requirements 

and fit your pocketbook. Why not dis 

you? problem with one Oo! Ou! represetil 

a 7 

tives. He will prove to be fully inforn 

: } 

and eager to help vou. Just Pet ili Toe 
. - | 

with our nearest office below. Qu 1) Ved! 
a —_ . 

of air conditioning engineering experiens 


are at your service. 


COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION . B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Atlanta Camden 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 





NOTE vertical risers, with specially 
designed air distributing head,which 
assure uniform air distribution. No 
overhead ducts to ble k the natural 
lighting system of this mill. 


COOLING & HUMIDIFICATION TO FIT YOUR POCKETBOOK 


hicago Greensboro Los Angeles New York 


urievan 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
aad - 


PLAN 1. 


Vap- {ir Units— An extremely, 
ardize Ll unit for roon | 
anexisting h imidtil 


1] ‘1 ’ 
Caily Controlied 


mne¢ ha ics. li 


) 
ai times 


control. 
PLAN 2. 
Vap-Air Blender Units Plus Your Head 


System—A caret . 


humudifs Zs 
ot temper 
auton 
PLAN 3. 
Sturtevant Textile Et aporattve oolerand 
Humidifier System—A 
completely tis | 
or one large svste! } 
perature OPtaina Cc Wilh 


All und cont 
PLAN 4. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative ¢ oolerand 
Humidifier System Combined with Supple- 
mentary Head Svstem—Essentially the s 

is Plan 3 buta lupted tor rooms requil ‘a 
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Automatic Intake 
Cannot be Overfilled i 
Improved Cleaning Grids é 
Individual Motor and Dust Fan x 

All Ball Bearing Throughout i) 


Sold by 
AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, Work S south Carolina o 
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Prade Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 
Kiumagraphs” are made only by Kaumagraph Company 


; - Identifica tion Headqu. Lr vers — KALI M | HAP H 








Peneral Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware . Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 








the Defence of American. 





ae 
€fore carefully and diligently ta djichany, 


ming all manner of ‘Things thereunto belonginy, 











hud Soldiers under your Command, to be obedient to 
d you are to obferve and follow fuch Orders and Directu 


; {Ss Inited S ‘s. or Com: 
rom this ora future Congrefs of the United States, 






~ . . - . ; f 
or Conumander in Chicf for the Time being of the Army © 


in ; , St of War is 
Or Ofhicer, according to the Rules and Diicipline \ 






: I iS ( r 
his Commiflion to continue in Force until revoked by thi: 


ole Yer a . Way a hha 


By Order of the CONGRESS, 


Wy . VALLE: 










OS Sa 


Unmistakable 
Ldentification 


NE signature, the first on our Declaration of Independence, is so 












famous it has become the name for all signatures. That’s the goal every manufacturer 
sets for the name of his product. Why is that signature so famous? Because it’s good- 
looking, legible and at the right place! Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Prestomarks. 
Embossed Seals and Lithographed Packing all work together to present your name 


good-looking, legible and at the right place. 


16-22 E. 34th St., New York 





KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 




















































































































It’s not the price per pound that counts! It’s the cost of desizing material 
actually used, minus the savings which it effects in simplifying other 
processes, that determines the cost of preparing cloth. 





The proper use of Rapidase reduces and often eliminates subsequent 


boiling and scouring operations, with consequent savings in time, machine 
expense and materials. 


Rapidase is readily adaptable for the desizing of cotton, rayon and mixed 


goods because it acts rapidly, efficiently and consistently over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC., 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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“We cured 4 headaches 


“YOU KNOW HOW MOIST AND WARM it always is in this room. 
Betore we had glass blocks the windows sweated so badly that the 


dripping moisture rotted the sash. Besides. the condensation made it 
hard to control humidity in here. especially in cool weather. 


ES 





“THE LESS DIRT infiltration we have, the less rejects we're troubled 
with—another reason we used glass blocks. Glass block panels let in 
a lot of light, but not a speck of dirt. They're sealed up tight on all 
sides. Look, I can wipe this sill without soiling my handkerchief. 


- temperature and humidity control, condensation, 

cleanliness or daylighting are problems in vour plant, 
why not find out what PC Glass Blocks can do for you? 
to correct production 


In many plants they are helping 


troubles and to reduce maintenance costs. Thev're not 


just modern in appearance—thev're modern in their efh- 


ciency and practicability as well. It won't cost vou any- 


PITTSBURGH 


oe 


Distributed by 


“PITTSBURGH” sland fot Lally = 


in the mill 


with this one material’ 
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“WE ANSWERED BOTH PROBLEMS with PC Glass Blocks. There's n 


sash to corrode. lor the entire panel is made ot materials that act 
moisture cant harm—vlass and cement. And there’s tar less conde 


sation because PC Glass Blocks are such a good insulating materi 


‘Baan 


hae 


“THOSE BIG PANELS 0! glass blocks make the plant bright and cheer 
ful. Thev give us a lot of natural daylight that is so important fe 
color matching. I'm convinced that the men do better work and 
less tired at the end ot the day whenthey work in good lightlike tl 


thing to find out how PC Glass Blocks will help make 
vour plant more efhcient. 

Before you make anv plans tor new construction 01 
remodeling, send for our big, FREE book on PC Glass 
Blocks. Full of pictures of actual installations in many 
types of buildings—with valuable tacts that will show vou 


how glass blocks will help vour plant operation 


Pittsburgh Corning 


2133 Grant Building 


a>? sei } iif " 
ibout PC Glass B 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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OW—_A New Standard 
of Tenter Performance 


that means New Profits for you! 


New Hunter Uni-Flow Tenter Affords Cloth 
Speeds on 16 Ounce up to 38 Yards per Minute 
in 12 Linear Feet for the Drying Chamber 





Hunter announces the new Uni-Flow return bend tenter—the latest addition to the long 
Hunter record of achievement in cloth drying—a record unequalled by any other tenter 


manufacturer. 


Developed in the closing months of 1939 after months of 
testing, the new Hunter Uni-Flow is setting production 
records unlikely to be challenged. The Uni-Flow Tenter, 
for example: 


(a) Tenters 16 oz. woolens or worsteds at 38 yards per 
minute in 12 linear feet of floor space for the drying 
chamber with less than 12 HP. 


(b) Guarantees most efficient known use of heat and air. 


(c) Affords one man operation at highest speeds with 
completely automatic safety features. 


(d) Will dry three times as much cloth as most old tenters 
in one-third the floor space. 


(e) Comes complete with all motors, starters, limit 
switches, automatic guiders, selvage openers, lint 
screens, automatic temperature and speed controls 
. .. the user need only wire motors and bring steam 
lines to the machine. 


For complete details on this radically different Uni-Flow Tenter 
and actual production records on wide varieties of cloth write 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 





NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E.G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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"| SAVE DOLLARS =~ 
BY USING DULUX!” 7! 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. a4 “ 








New Du Pont DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
Makes One-Coat Jobs Possible 





DULUX saves 
| LABOR CosTs/ 






HE new Du Pont High-Hiding Mill White offers plant 
sence a combination of advantages which we have 
seen in no other mill white. It frequently does the job 
with only one coat! 

DULUX High-Hiding Mill White offers brilliant white- 
ness, speed of application, intense hiding combined with 
excellent spread per gallon. Its intense hiding plus its 
speed of application means lower cost at the start—in 
labor and material needed. Its durability, its whiteness 
retention mean a longer time between repaintings. You 


Fast Application 
® DULUX High-Hidins Mill White goes on fast. 


With one-coat jobs frequently possible, it means save at the start, and you save in the long run. 

; the work is completed much quicker than when er ' - 
several coats are needed. In addition, DULUX If you'd like full information about this new mill white, 
has extremely easy working qualities that speed a Du Pont Maintenance Engineer will be glad to demon- 
the job even more. strate its outstanding advantages in your own plant. Or 


write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


TUNE IN: “Cavalcade of America” Tues., 9 p. m., E.D.S.T., NBC networks. 


. U.S. PAT, OFF. 





IGH-HIDING MILL WHITE 








| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. C-50 
| Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
Please see that I get complete information about DULUX High- 
is I 
, | Hiding Mill White—and your new booklet. 
intense Hiding— Excellent Spreading Rate 

® Du Pont chemists have developed a method of oe 
increasing the concentration of high-hiding pig- | ~ 
ment particles in suspension . .. while main- 
taining an unusualiy good spreading rate. This | a. oS es ee bb Eo wd ce cee Ree ad Sede hee cons 
stepped-up hiding is so intense that DULUX 
often does the job with only one coat. 7 er ee eee ee eee BN ane aeeavans 
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SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW 
SET SCREWS 

with the Knurled Points 

















Extra Protection 
for textile machinery 











. . . protection that insures savings in mainte- 
nance dollars, freedom from accidents and break- 
downs. For once set up with no more than ordi- 
nary pressure, these screws automatically lock 
into place with a grip that just can’t let go no 
“Fig. 1641 matter how bad the vibration. Yet adjustment is 
—— easy, and “Unbrako’’ Self-Locking Hollow Set 
Screws can be re-used indefinitely—always with 
the same dependable effectiveness. 





Such unfailing advantages can't help but provide 
trouble-free operation where ordinary set screws 


may not be reliable. It pays to play safe by specify- 
ing Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers. 


Write for 
Catalogs and Samples 


UNBRAKO Square Head Self-Locking Set Screws 


have the same automatic locking features that re- 

















sult in dependable, trouble-free operation of your 





machinery. Use them wherever a square head set 


screw is subject to vibration. 











STANDARD PrEssEpD STEEL Co. 
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BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS BOX 582 SAN FRANCISCO Fig. 1646 


Pats. Pend. 
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‘Their ever increasing use— 
after half a century’ service 
in the lubrication and protec- 
tion of textile machinery— 
is stronger evidence of the 
quality and dependability of 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
than any laboratory test or in- 
dividual testimonial we might 
offer... lime is an exhaustive 


testing-agent. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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COMPLETE U. 8. RING TRAVELER SERVICE 
GIVES You GREATER ULTIMATE PROFIT 





Uniformity is the key to successful spinning and twisting of all fibres, and there must 
be uniformity in ring travelers to retain the tension required for uniform density of bobbins, 
which in turn spells uniform quality of product—which in turn means better production, 
less waste—and ultimately more profits for you. 


Quality is the background for U. S. Ring Travelers. Only materials of the highest 
quality steel and bronze alloys are used in their manufacture. The most modern machine 
tools contribute to uniformity of weight and shape. Electrically controlled equipment 
insures proper and uniform temper in the treatment of each particular metal. 


All of this insures you a uniform output. Properly used in the spinning or twisting of 
cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos and spun silk in the throwing of silk and rayon, these 
travelers will contribute, more then any other single factor, to a quality product. Look 
at the ring travelers below. 





NE-BOW Patented 


; oped ( ? 





ping Container protects 


r, due to 


you. On a par with the By eliminati: 


ontact 


high quality of U. S. Scetir-alion’ Suibiihieaaes.  ikadniniian) 

products is the care we wae ee 

take to see that they BOWEN Patented 

reach you in perfect con- BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
sowen Patented Bevel lve feature Ss. hing 


dition. The I 










BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELERS 








AT ex 
i wey) Patent \ ‘ 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 

PROVIDENCE. R. }. GREENVILLE. S.C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas 

Southern Sales WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, P. 0. Box 7% TORRENCE MAYNARD. P.O. Box 4 


R : Greenville Ss f Re mon \ 
epresentatives: WILLIAM H. ROSE. Greenville. S. C. OLIVER B. LAND. } Box 8 A hens. Ga 
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“MY 
PRIVATE : 
SECRETARY”? 


OU can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary (though not quite as attrac- 
tive as the one pictured above), in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 
by textile men. 


A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book ‘““My 
Private Secretary,” just produced by COTTON. This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department. 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much useful information which they wish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. ““‘My 
Private Secretary’’ was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
along with useful rules, tables, etc. ‘The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 


the next for a single plant. 


Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will contain, are the following: 


The specifications of the different machines, such as the 





sedeeeeiity 


seetiie 


The draft of any machine in the mill. 

An easy way to figure all drafts for every machine in 
the mill. 

A short method for obtaining the production of any ma- 
chine in the mill. : 

The speed of any machine or part of any machine, such 
as r.p.m. of beaters, r.p.m. of card cylinders, card doff- 
ers, r.p.m. of front rolls, spindles, loom speeds, ete. 
The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 
machines. 

How much roving or yarn there is on any bobbin, spool 
or beam. 
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“COTTON”, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


I want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” 


COTTON for 3 vears and send me copy of this book. 


Name __. 


(Firm or Individual) 


. (). Box or 
Street & No.. 


ee ial eae saan iil a a ae ae 
If an individual give name of mill connected with and position held. 


Name of Mill. 


Position 


Please enter my subscription to 


Enclosed find—f] $3.00 United States—(C) $4.50 Canada—{) $6.00 Foreign. 


State 


number of spindles and gauge, kind of machine, weight 
of product, etc. 

The standard and actual twist, lays per inch, produc- 
tion and weight of all yarns compared. 

A simple method of obtaining the actual number of 
yarns needed to produce a style of goods. 

A quick method of getting loom production. 

A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub- 
ber production. 

How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy. 
All information necessary to take stock. 


“My Private Secretary,” 
in a durable’ cover, 
printed in gold, contains 
112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
inches and fits readily 
into a coat or trouser 
pocket. You can secure 
it together with a 3-year 
subscription to COTTON. 
If you are already a sub- 
scriber, expiration date 
of your subscription will 
be advanced 3 years. Fill 
in and mail the coupon 
today. 
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RILLIANT COLORS... 
HARP, CLEAR, SPARKLING 
PRINTS. FAST TO SUN- 


LIGHT, WASHING AND 
CROCKING. FOR LASTING 


BEAUTY OF COLOR USE 
INDANTHRENS... 


INDANTHRENS ARE A COMPLETE RANGE 


OF COLORS THAT ARE SUNFAST, WASHFAST, 
AND FAST TO CROCKING. 
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‘You mean American?’’ 


‘““Sure, that’s 1t! The track we put up 
the other day--the gang in the shop 
says the trolleys are so easy to push.” 


“That's right! I saw the first guy 
try it out. His load got away from him 
and rolled 30 feet down the track before 
it stopped. I guess he was used to our 
old rai].”’ 


This actually happened in a large automotive 
plant where they originally installed their own 
overhead system. They now call for ‘“‘Easy Roll’’ 
track, a name they coined after the above 


experience. 


American Monokail is ‘“‘Easy Roll’ because 
it's a high carbon, twin section rail, with over- 
lapping splice to eliminate butt joints and a one 
piece forged hanger clamped in the rail head to 
prevent interference with trolleys. Trolleys ‘‘Roll 
Easy’ because they contain precision bearings. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer show you 
these features and explain the cost saving ad- 
vantages of specialized overhead handling 
equipment. 











SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


254 page catalog sent 
on letterhead request. 


THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY 


Interlocking Cranes serve many dye jigs. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR 


Here’s a motor lint won’t smother! It’s lint-free 
—a motor designed and built exclusively for 
individually driven textile machines — a motor 
that will keep machines running and requires 
an absolute minimum of care because — 


AbAMbAL: 2 iT Giveés THESE ADVANTAGE 5: 


e Th eeece | | Unobstructed Air Path 
— Smooth Polished Windings 
Permanently Sealed Bearings 


Streamlined Air Passages 


Plus 


Sturdy Westinghouse Construction 
Proved Westinghouse Performance. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. J-20859 


Westinghouse Lint Tree 
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KEEPS MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN 


y 


besrivenxodsé Loon SWITCH 


THE “DE-ION’ MOTOR WATCHMAN 








@ “‘De-ion’’ Arc Quenchers prevent dangerous flashovers. pro 


tect contacts from burning, reduce maintenance costs. 
@ Toggle switch clearly indicates On, Off, or Tripped positions. 


@ Lifetime calibration of bi-metal overload protector. Snap- 


tha 
a A' 


action disc protects motor from overload, regardless of 


number of times it 1s called upon to function. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Motor Mounting 


Westinghouse oom 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





Switch 
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ELIMINATING GUESS-WORK 
BY SEMI-PRACTICAL RUNS 
IS PART OF OUR 
LABORATORY ROUTINE 


er om, 


CIBA COMPANY. INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25. STATION C GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON | PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE | CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
Sole Representatives of 7” Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


May, 1940 
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How Long is One Inch Cotton? 


The article “‘How Long is One Inch Cot 
ton?’ by E. H. Helliwell of Pequot Mills 
which appeared in the February issue of 
COTTON has aroused a great deal of inter- 
est We quote from a few of the letters 
which we have recently received with re- 
ference to the article: 

“We read with interest Mr. Helliwell’s 
article and were particularly interested in 
the mechanical staple sorter described in 
his article. We wonder if you can give us 
any information which would enable us to 
get in touch with the manufacturers of 
this device with the view to pufchasing 
one,”’ 

H. G. ZEHR 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co 
Talladega, Ala. 


“*®e¢ This prob’em of how to obtain 
fiber arrays rapidly and yet measurable 
with some accuracy has often bothered me 
but I have been unable to see any merit 
in the mechanical sorters I have seen. May 
I ask, therefore, if it is possible for you to 
send me a description of the instrument or 
the name of the manufacturer, if it is com- 
mercially available *” 

LEWIS LARRICK 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron. Ohio. 


“* * *From the information given in the 
article we believe this equipment would be 
of interest to us, and we would like to se- 
cure further information regarding the 
manufacturer. Would you please let us 
know who makes this equipment?" 

Cc. E. BACHELDER 
Superintendent 
Tennessee Eastman Corp 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Similar letters were also received from 
G. R. HopGin, Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, Coleridge, N. C.; A. CROWLEY, 
Jk., Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; C. 
J. WHITE, JR., chief engineer, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange. Ga.; R. F. Craie, Stanley. 
N. C. and R. P. SwWEENyY, superintendent, 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Mr 
Helliwell advises that this is his mill's 
own development and is not available com 
mercially. He has been unable to find any 
local shop equipped to make them with suf 
ficient precision. But understands there 
is a concern in Providence equipped to make 
them and he is contacting them in an ef 
fort to make an arrangement whereby they 
may be made and furnished commercially 
Mr. Helliwell has also written us as fol- 
lows: 

“IT was much pleased with the display 
of the article and I think your art and 
editorial departments did a fine job. It 
would be hard for you to realize the in- 
terest and comment this article has caused 
I credit a lot of this to the pleasing man 
ner in which it was presented Before | 
had even received my copy of the magazine, 
I had received two telephone calls and one 
letter from mill men Later I received a 
very complfmentary comment from my Big 
Boss. Today's mail brought a request from 
the Department of Agriculture for two re- 
prints to be put in the archives at Wash 
ington.” 

(If Mr. Helliwell is able to make ar 
rangements to have his sorter manufactur 
ed for commercial distribution, we shall ad 
vise our readers through an announcement 
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This snapshot, made at the 
Mobile convention by P. G. 
Wear, shows, left to right 
the new president of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufactur 
ers Association, a loom 
salesman, a textile editor, 
and a mill manager—in oth 
er words, Joe Lanier, Wal- 
ter Mitchell, Bob Philip, 
and Homer Carter iar 


Sd 


Likes “Private 
Secretary” 


“This is the first time ] 
have actually seen a Cops 
of ‘My Private Secretary 
and frankly I feel that 
vou deserve full marks 
This is just the tvpe ol 
book which a mill man _ requires The 
amount of information contained in it is 
enormous and what particularly pleases me 
is the way in which you have drawn up the 
forms for currying the standard mill data.” 


7. M. FRASER 


Fabrica de Argentina de Alpargatas 
suenos Aires, Argentina, 


Meet “Cotton’s” Staff (No. 4) 





John C. Fonville has been a member 
of ‘‘Cotton’s’’ editorial staff since Jan- 
uary 1936. A native of Montgomery, Ala.., 
he was graduated in textile engineering at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Ala., in 1933; is member of ‘‘Phi Psi’’ 
textile fraternity. After graduation, he 


toured Europe on a bicycle. Worked 
through all mill departments: was in 
weaving department of Lancaster plant of 
Springs Cotton Mills when he joined this 
magazine. 

Married in 1937, has one child, John. 
Jr., who is 20 months old. On week-ends 
when there isn’t a textile discussion 
meeting to report. he indulges in fishing 
and hunting, which he used to enjoy more 
frequently before joining the maelstrom 
of editorial activity. In those days he 
used to wonder how the editor of a 
monthly magazine kept busy with only 
one issue a month to produce. Ask him 
what he thinks about it now! 
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Thank You, Mr. Turner 


The following is an excerpt from a lett 
written to Henry McCarn, Mount Holly, N 
C. by James L. Turner, superintendent, Do 
minion Yarns, Limited, Welland Ontario, 
Canada 

“All of the textile journals have mad 
improvements within the last few years 
but I think CoTTON is just a little ahead 
of the rest In the reports of the various 
textile meetings, COTTON seems to be a 
little more accurate. That is, the one who 
makes the reports seemed to be familiar 
with the subject and does not make so 
many mistakes. Every progressive mill has 
tried to Keep modern in every respect, and 
this is where 1 find CorTron has been a 
very great help to me.” 


2 
Praise From Caesar 


“Just a note to say to you that your last 
issue of CoTTON (February) which i re 
ceived Saturday and had time to review 
yesterday is mighty fine, in fact me , 
the best. Congratulations! 


\Innager, Knitting I 


Albemarle, N. ¢ 


Modern Methods of Dveing 


[ should like to receive two copies 
each of the articles by Dr. E. W. Pierce 
which appeared in CoTrTron from December 
1958 through September 1939 Ordinarily 
I have access to all of my old copies Dut 
since most of these articles were written 
I have changed my place of Dusiness.’ 

W. W. MeLEOD 

(gent 
The American Thread Co., In 
Fall River, Mass 

(The series of articles “Modern Method« 
of Dyeing’ by Dr. Pierce, and the two sub 
sequent articles on naphthols by Joseph 
Lindsay. Jr... which appeared in the Novem 
ber and December issnes of COTTON ar: 
being reprinted in booklet form by the Ciba 


(ompany, Ine P. O| Bo 25. Station C 
New York N\ y 
See page 9¢ of this tissue ' 1) ' 


mnowncenrmen’?r on Spin ranvor 





»»-FHE SAME OUTPUT 


“Fewer tubs necessary when they are ENDURO- 
lined,”“ says the Chief Chemist of this large dye-shop 


Here’s another case where the fexibility of 
equipment made from ENDURO* Stainless Steel 
pays big dividends. Instead of the 80 tubs for- 
merly required in this large dye-shop .. . only 
60 now are necessary for the same amount of 
work. The 60, of course, are ENDURO-lined. This 
vast reduction in capital equipment is possible 
because ENDURO’S smooth, lustrous surface not 


shades can follow light shades in the same tub 
... Without any danger of “carryovers” causing 
spotting or discoloration. No tubs need be set 
aside exclusively for certain colors! Every tub 
can be kept busy every working day. Let us send 
you the complete facts on this installation; as 
well as on other textile equipment made from 
ENDURO. Write Republic, Dept. CO, at Cleve- 





land. Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel Division, 
Massillon, Ohio. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


only is resistant to all dye liquids, but it can be 
thoroughly cleaned merely by rinsing. Thus dark 
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REPUBLIC 


STEEL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
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IN POINT of vears, Fred W. 
Symmes, just elected as 
president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers 
ation, is relatively a newcom- 

- to the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry. He entered it actively with- 
in the past decade but his achieve- 
ments in it since, and his previous 
record, make a story of absorbing 
interest and inspiration. 

Fred was born in Greenville on 
June 9, 1879, the son of Whitner 
and Nettie Alexander Symmes; he 
was their only son, and had five 
sisters, four of whom are now liv- 
ing. His paternal grandfather, for 
whom Fred was named, was trained 
and practiced as a physician, later 
becoming editor of the Pendleton 
(S.C.) Messenger, when Pendleton 
was the center of a trading district 
that embraced Greenville, Ander- 
son, and other cities that textile 
manufacturing and other industry 
have since made great. Grandfath- 
er Symmes, as a physician, attend- 
ed the great John C. Calhoun, and, 
in his editorial capacity, made the 
Messenger a strong political influ- 
ence In the days of South Carolina’s 
These facts are noted, 
not only for their interest, but to 
underline the point that Fred is 
inherently, completely and proudly 
a South Carolinian, with all of the 
tradition and heritage thus im- 
plied. 

Fred attended private schools, 
and for two years attended Furman 
University in Greenville, where the 
beloved Ben Geer, at one time 
president of the American Associa- 
tion himself, was a professor of 
English. In his early 20s, Fred en- 


ASSOCI- 


secession. 


women 5 pe ee ere 


be 
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tered the retail furniture business 
in Greenville, displaying at an early 
age business acumen and an innate 
merchandising ability. 

A latent interest in diversified 


activities manifested itself. along 





with a ploneering instinct founded 
upon thorough study, and, with the 
encouragement of the late Lewis W. 
Parker and others, young Svmmes 
organized and placed in operation 
the Nuckasee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for the fabrication of athletic 
underwear and similar products 

the first of its kind in the state 

utilizing the finished cloth of the 
then developing textile industry of 
the state. He still heads this plant, 
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An Industrv--Community Builder 


A Word Picture and Brief Biography of = Which has yvrown from an 
the New President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association . 


original 40 sewing machines 
to more than 300, and has 
kept pace with style trends 
and now produces high qual- 
itv dress shirts, which the com- 
pany merchandises direct under 
Svmmes’ supervision. 

In 1929, the common stock of 
Nuckasee was sold to the Union- 
Buffalo Mills Company, which op- 
erates three cotton mills—at Union, 
Buffalo, and Fairmont, 8S. C. 
Symmes was made a director in 


the parent company, and, in 1932 
was selected as president and treas- 
urer of Union-bBuffalo Mills Com- 
pany, a position he still holds and to 
which he devotes actively the maj- 
or part of his time. 

In 1925, Fred Symmes was in- 
strumental in the organization ot 
the Piedmont Plush Mills at Green- 
ville, S. C., and became its pres! 
dent and treasurer. L pon aSsulm- 
ing the management of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills, he 
bringing into the management of 
the Piedmont Plush Mills, 


succeeded 1) 


edi 
Bruce as treasurer and active man- 
ager. Symmes likes this enterprise 
especially because of the diversified 
character 
provides in giving form, In so many 
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and the fascination 


wavs, to the fibers it utilizes. It. 
like the other 
which he is connected, has been con- 
sistently successful, and while he 
relies completely upon his aSSOC1- 


enterprises with 


ates there. it is doubtful whether 
his other duties permit him all of 
the time that he would like to en- 


JOV 1N 1tsS TaScinating processes and 


problems. 
In 1929, Symmes and his assoc1- 
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ate, Sydney Bruce, directed the re- 
organization of Camperdown Mills, 
of Greenville, with Symmes as vice- 
president, and Bruce as president. 
In 1935, Symmes was made treas- 
urer of the F. W. Poe Manufactur- 
ing Company, another large textile 
plant in Greenville. He is a direct- 
or of the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta; a director and 
member of the finance committee 
of the Southeastern Life Insurance 
Company of Greenville, a director 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the First National Bank 
of Greenville, and a member of the 
loan committee of the South Caro- 
lina National Bank. Subsidiaries of 
the Union-Buffalo Mills Company 
include the Buffalo, Union-Carolina 
Railroad, and the Union Manufac- 
turing & Power Company. He is 
also a director of the Poinsett Ho- 
tel Company, and a director of Tex- 
tile Hall Corporation. 

Symmes, a life-long resident of 
his native Greenville, has always 
manifested an intense and active 
interest in its civic affairs, and de- 
serves credit for the successful or- 
ganization and operation of its 
Community Chest, and in the solu- 
tion of its local relief problems dur- 
ing the depression. He is a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Greenville. 

A review of the positions and 
connections just described discloses 
several interesting points. Aside 
from his first business enterprise— 
the furniture store—Fred Symmes 
still retains every major business 
connection he has assumed, a fact 
that has enlarged tremendously the 
scope of his activities. 

A constancy of purpose and a to- 
tal lack of the speculative tendency 
are thus clearly revealed. Every 
one of his present active business 
connections is identified with the 
textile industry, which he entered 
in reverse, as it were, since he was 
first a consumer of its products and 
now is a dominant factor in its field 
of production. 

Such an imposing list of connec- 
tions, furthermore, prompts inquiry 
into the man who holds them—and 
who has now assumed the titular 
leadership of his industry; into his 
characteristics, and traits, and per- 
sonality. 

Business associates and fellow 
manufacturers of the Greenville 
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area, who have observed his prog- 
ress in business—and thus have 
seen him “dratted’”’ in more than 
one instance to direct the affairs 
of corporations in distress—unani- 
mously agree that among the in- 
herent traits that have contributed 
to his success have been his unqual- 
ified business and personal integri- 
ty, a thoroughness of thought and 
action, conservative caution coupled 
with prudence and long-distance 
thinking. Times were not easy for 
Symmes as a young man, and these 
traits combined early to give exer- 
cise to innate talent, energy and 
ambition. Into and back of every 
one of his decisions goes a combina- 
tion of these characteristics. In his 
own businesses, and in the councils 
of the industry, he has never been 
known to take an extreme position, 
nor to make a hasty decision based 
upon immature thought and incom- 
plete facts. He possesses naturally 
—and has developed to a high de- 
gree—a prescience, an ability to 
sense trends and movements; a fac- 
ulty for assembling all of the facts 
bearing on a matter, and the ability 
to put the essential ones together 
into a clear picture and reach a con- 
clusion on the basis of facts as they 
are, not as they were nor as they 
might have been. 

Symmes operates in business in a 
surprisingly informal manner in 
the execution of his activities. He 
maintains no particular schedule of 
routine, no ostentatious embellish- 
ments and a minimum of formal 
trappings. His negotiations, almost 
universally, are conducted in per- 
sonal conversation and instructions, 
he never having acquired an inclin- 
ation for fluent letter-writing. The 
Nuckasee plant, by the way, occu- 
pies the buildings of the Old Hu- 
guenot Cotton Mills, one of the first 
cotton mills in Greenville. 

Personally, Fred Symmes is a 
man of reticent nature. He is con- 
siderate and thoughtful, totally de- 
void of ostentation and preferring 
quiet congeniality to excessive dem- 
onstrations. With a full day-time 
schedule of business activities, he 
never has developed any hobby or 
recreation in the accepted sense of 
the term, except a fine saddle horse 
which he keeps on one of several 
farms he operates “on the side” and 
which doesn’t see him sometimes 
for two months ata stretch. If the 
possession of a hobby might be 














ascribed to him, it would be his gen- 
ulne interest in an affection for his 
friends. Quiet and unassuming of 
manner, and undemonstrative of 
the full depth of his sentiment and 
feeling, he revels in true friendship 
for its own sake, deriving a com- 
plete happiness both in partaking of 
it and contributing more than his 
own share to it. 

He is an ardent football fan, at- 
tending all games possible in the 
South and is an especially interest- 
ed follower of the Furman team and 
is president of the Furman “Hurri- 
eane Club”. 

Fred has never married—and 
thus, if we read the record aright, 
becomes the first bachelor to head 
the American Association. He re- 
sided, until about nine years ago, in 
the home in which he was born, on 
Buncombe Street in Greenville; 
and now lives with his sister, Miss 
Mary Symmes, at 104 East Wash- 
ington Road in Greenville. He reads 
a great deal—mostly current litera- 
ture on business, economic and fi- 
nancial matters. At least once a 
week he participates in an evening 
at contract bridge, sometimes at a 
mixed party—and the ladies know 
him as a delightful, interesting and 
thoughtful companion—but mostly 
in intense competition in a “stag” 
game with a group of intimate 
friends, who love him for his genu- 
ineness, his congeniality and capaci- 
ty for the exercise of deep, abid- 
ing friendship and companionship. 

Thus we drag out of seclusion, 
insofar as the general public knows, 
a man of silent but dynamic force, 
who lives and loves and acts more 
deeply and more intensely than any 
one except his most’ intimate 
friends knows. 

His greatest joy in life is his own 
mental and spiritual satisfaction, 
which is evidenced by the fact that 
he has not found any condition in 
life that has made it necessary for 
him to sacrifice a friend or to 
cheapen his ideals. 

Cautious, courageous, construct- 
ive and persistent are adjectives 
that will finally be used to describe 
his efforts. 

His life story portends a very 
democratic administration during 
his presidency of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, and 
a serious study and consideration of 
the highest ethics and business 
policies that can be employed. 

















Conferenee Held 





on Sizing of 


Spun Rayon 


FINAL STEPS in preparation for the 

projected research on the warp 
sizing of spun rayon and cotton-spun 
rayon were taken at a conference held 
at Raleigh, N. C., on Saturday, April 
20, by parties interested in the project. 
This research, as has been announced, 
will be carried on under the auspices of 
the U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
Inc. It will be conducted at the new 
textile school building of N. C. State 
College at Raleigh, under the ‘‘co-opera 
tive research” plan, and will be direct- 
ed by an administrative committee con- 
sisting of: 


Chairman: Carl R. Harris, manufacturing 
engineer, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 
N. ©.; Harold M. Chase, chief chemist, River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.: 
Thomas Nelson, dean of the textile school at 
Raleigh: and Dr. W. E. Yelland, of the re- 
search laboratory of Corn Products Refining 
Co., Edgewater, N. J. 

In direct charge of the work is F. 


Gordon Cobb, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., and now 
market counselor of CoTron, who will 
actively carry on the research activi- 
ties under the supervision of the ad- 
ministrative committee. W. LD. Appel, 
chief of the textile division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washington, is 
chairman of the research council of the 
sponsoring Institute. 

All of these men (except Dean Nel- 
son, who was confined by illness) at- 
tended the conference in Raleigh last 
month, and participated in outlining 
the purpose of and plans for the pro 
ject to an interested group that includ 
ed representatives of rayon manufac 
turers, mills now weaving or contemp- 
lating the production of spun rayon 
fabrics, and companies interested in 
supplying materials to be utilized in the 
sizing of spun raven and combination 
blend warps. 
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The committee in charge of the project on sizing of 


Left to right, Mr. 
Vr. Cobh. (Dean 


Dr. Appel opened the conference, ex 
laining that on a similarly co-opera- 
tive plan, the Institute had completed 
such a scientific research that was con- 
centrated upon filament viscose rayons: 
that at that time, and subsequently, 
there had appeared the need for such 
a Study in the field of spun rayon and 
spun-rayon-cotton warp sizing, and that 
the Institute’s research council had 
proceeded with the development of such 
a Study, that it was universally agreed 
to conduct it in the South, and that 
N. C. State College, with its new textile 
building and modern equipment, had 
been selected as the place of the study. 
lie explained the co-operative financ- 
ing plan under which these programs 
are conducted: 

Each subscriber pays a fee of $150 
for the year, which entitles him to re- 
ceive immediately all progress reports, 
a year’s contributing membership in 
the Institute, and five subscriptions to 
the Institute’s magazine; as well as 
confidential progress reports and all 
other services of the research. Detailed 
subscriptions 
Clark, secre- 
Boston, Mass. 


concerning 
is available from C. H. 
tary, 65 Franklin Street, 

Mr. Harris followed Dr. Appel, stat 
ing briefly the general outline of the 
proposed investigation, and called upon 


information 


Research Director Cobb, and Dr. Yel- 
land and Mr. Chase for detailed dis- 
cussion of the program. The remain 


der of the conference was devoted to a 
round-table discussion of details of the 
from 


project, which those present 





Some of those attending spun rayon sizing conference at Raleigh 


ippel, Mr. Chase, Mr. 


Velson was absent due to iliness 
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Harris. Dr. Velland (7) 


Yulhed a Coluprenenusive picture or tne 


Inanner in which the research will be 
conducted: and those who are direct 


ing it secured invaluable suggestions 
and coments from many interested and 
experienced parties Subject 
to alteration, the plans call for 

A practical study of the 
spun rayon warps and of warps com 
posed of mixtures of spun rayon 
cotton. (This will embrace mixtures in 
volving both viscose and acetate spup 
rayons, aS well as, perhaps, mixtures 
involving wool and other fibers. The 
study will be limited, at the start, to 
a few representative size formulae 
Warps will be slashed on commercia! 


present. 


sizing of 


and 


equipment, varying such conditions as 
the tension of the warp entering the 
size box, temperature of the size, pres 
sure of the squeeze rolls, temperature 
of the drying cylinders, and yarn mois 
ture content. The slasher will be 
equipped with instruments for 
uring, recording, and controlling the 
level of the size and its temperature, 
the temperature of the cylinders, and 
the moisture content of the yarn. 
Special attention will be given to the 
weaving of the warps, particularly with 
humidity 


meas- 


respect to the relative and 
temperature of the air; the looms will! 
be loeated in a room in which humidi 
ty and ean be controlled 


The distribution and penetration of the 


temperature 


size, stiffness, flexibility, resistance to 
abrasion, and performance in the loom 
of the sized yarns will be studied. 
In addition to a slasher of commer 
size, the 


miniature slasher that 


cial project will utilize 

will make pos 

sible more rapid and flexible operat 
Offering, as it does, a pract 


of a practical directed bs 


ical study 
problem, 
practical men as well as trained scien 

warrant 
industry 


tists, this program seems to 
, . - : 

the full co-operation of the 

present stand 


The subject, on which no 


ards are available, is one with direct 
appeal to several hundred mills already 
processing spun rayon, and has as wel! 
a definite interest to many others who 
on the THres! 


knowingly or not—are 


old of handling this new fiber 
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A Study of Textile Edueation 


in the United States 


Based on a survey of the enrollments in the ten textile colleges of the country, 


and an analysis of their curricula, and requirements for graduation . . . . 


THE accompanying tables were 

compiled from a recent sur- 
vey by COTTON of the 10 textile col- 
leges of the United States, and re- 
veal much information of value in 
connection with textile education in 
this country. For obvious reasons, 
the study was confined to those 
textile training institutions requir- 
ing the completion of a high school 
curriculum for admission to the 
day instruction; it included the 
evening non-collegiate courses of- 
fered by these colleges. 

To have widened this brief tabu- 
lation beyond such institutions 
would have necessitated the inclu- 
sion of such full-time textile voca- 
tional high schools as those at Put- 
nam, Conn., New York City, Dan- 
ville, Va., Greenville, S. C., and Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Langdale, Ala.; and 
the relatively enormous enrollments 


By Robert W. Philip 


Editer of “Cotton” 


in the night textile vocational 
schools of the southern states. 

It should be noted that of even 
such similar institutions as our 
American textile colleges no tables 
could present precisely the signifi- 
cant statistics. Hence, even Table 
1 is an interpretation of the en- 
rollments of each of the colleges 
into statistics that can be compared 
with those of the other institutions. 
For instance, in some of the 
schools, one of the curricula may be 
named “textile dyeing and chemis- 
try’; but in the table the name is 
generalized to “textile coloring and 
chemistry”. 

In some of the schools a manufac- 
turing curriculum may be con- 


fined to one material such as cot- 
ton, wool, or silk; but in the table 
it would be included under the gen- 
eralized “textile manufacturing” 
heading. One college has length- 
ened its longer curricula to five 
years. However, its 5-year enroll- 
ments are included here under the 
4-year enrollments. 

The enrollments under the head 
of “Post-Graduate Collegiate Cours- 
es” refer to pupils who have al- 
ready been graduated from textile 
college curricula and are now pur- 
suing more advanced textile stud- 
ies. These post-graduate enroll- 
ments do not refer to undergradu- 
ates in textile curricula who hap- 
pen to be graduates of literary and 
other college curricula. 

Table 1, however, does disclose 
some general information assem- 
bled here in convenient form for the 
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first time. It shows, for example, to COTTON. The other information all of them, not otherwise speci- 
that in the 10 textile schools of the’ is interpreted from the current of- fied, were counted as textile cours- 
country, there is a total collegiate ficial catalogs of the colleges. es. In those instances in which 
enrollment of 1,729 students in all In Table 2, under the head of the institutions’ catalogs do not 
vears of the school curricula. Co- “Percentage of Time or Credits”, show such training value credits, 
incidentally, the 10 schools are dis- we attempt to present the relative the relative emphases are arrived 
tributed evenly in the two major emphasis of each college upon at by proportioning the actual 
textile manufacturing sections of strictly textile and other courses. time spent in each course. Since 


the country, there being 5 in the 
South and Southwest, and 5 in the 
North and East; the collegiate en- 
rollment in the five northern or 
eastern schools is 890, with the re- 
maining 839 in the southern col- 
leges. 

In the graduating classes of these 
10 schools (the third year of the 
curricula in some eases, the second 
year in others, and the fourth year 
in others) there is a total of 369 
seniors eligible for graduation this 


Most of the colleges show in their 
catalogs a system by which there 
is assigned to each course in each 
curriculum a number of credits, 
the number being proportioned to 
the training value that the insti- 
tution places upon that course. 
This training value is in turn pro- 
portioned to the time spent in the 
course. A laboratory course 
given, however, considerably less 
of these training value credits 
than a lecture course requiring an 


1S 


the enrollments in the shorter cur- 
ricula at each institution are 
small compared with the enroll- 
ments in each institution’s longer 
curricula, it would seem fair to 
take one of the longer curricula as 
a measure of the institution’s rel- 
ative emphasis upon strictly tex- 
tile courses. 


Classification of Subject Matter 


Whether or not courses are clas- 
sified as textile or non-textile de- 


spring. Not to be overlooked is the equal time in attendance. But pends upon a careful reading and 
enrollment of 4,045 students in the taking a whole curriculum and _ interpretation of what each col- 
night non-collegiate courses operat- adding up those training values lege’s official catalog says of each 

credited to the textile group of re- of its own courses. Like Will 


ed by the textile colleges, practical- 
ly all of this being in the northern 
institutions. The reader is left to 
ascertain other general facts of in- 
terest from this table. 

In Table 2, the enrollments are 
interpreted from answers to a ques- 
tionnaire returned by the colleges 


quired courses and to other groups 
of required courses one would 
seem to arrive at the relative em- 
phasis that the institution places 
upon each group of courses. 

The number of elective courses 
in these textile curricula are few; 


Rogers, all we know is what we 
read in the papers. And even care- 
ful readers misinterpret. 

If the catalog description of a 
course shows no direct relation- 
ship to any phase of the textile 
business it is classified under the 
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head of ‘‘Non-Textile Subjects’. 
Column (a) includes those courses 
whose catalog descriptions would 
fit similarly named courses in lib- 
eral arts colleges, such as English, 
fine arts, history, sociology, psy- 
chology, general chemistry, gener- 
al physics, analytical geometry 
and the calculus. Column (b) in- 
cludes those courses whose cata- 
log descriptions would fit similar- 
ly named courses in non-textile 
engineering curricula, such as ma- 
chine shop, welding, slide rule, 
shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, thermodynamics and 
electric machines. Under the head 
of “Textile Subjects” are included 
all subjects whatsoever whose cat- 
alog descriptions show direct re- 
lationships to the textile business, 
such as textile industrial art, fab- 
ric analysis, textile designing, his- 
tory of textiles, textile economics, 
textile chemistry, textile dyeing, 
textile testing, fiber microscopy, 
textile mathematics, carding cal- 
culations, spinning calculations, 
weaving calculations, textile cost 
accounting, yarn and fabric manu- 
facturing, operation of opening, 
carding, spinning, warp prepara- 
tion and weaving machinery. 

With this explanation, the 
reader will be able to study the 
break-down, in percentage of time 
or credits, of the requirements 
for graduation by each institution 
of textile subjects and non-textile 
subjects. 

There are several fields of opin- 
ion as to what would constitute 
the ideal textile college training. 
Frequently, an individual’s opin- 
ion on this point is determined by 
his own experience after leaving 
school, or by his immediate re- 
quirements at a given time under 
a special set of circumstances. In- 
variably, the comment implies 
some specific shortcoming in tex- 
tile training. Thus we have from 
one source, in criticism of prac- 
tically any one of the schools, a 
complaint that the college doesn’t 
give its graduates enough down- 
right practical manufacturing 
training, and, from another man, 
an equally emphatic criticism that 
the graduates of the very same 
school do not receive sufficient 
training in the broader fields of 
general business management and 
economics. 

One man said recently that he 


Faculties: Whether or not a com- 
bined comparison of (1) “‘Percent- 
age of Time or Credits”, (2) 
“Number of Full-time Faculty 
needed an expert textile cost ac- 
countant, and was disappointed to 
find none available among recent 
graduates of textile schools; an- 
other, with his son enrolled in one 
of the schools, said he had found 
that the schools turned out ma- 
terial suitable for mill jobs up to 
and including a superintendency, 
but, because he hopes for his son 
to succeed him in his managerial] 
position, deplored the fact that 
more time was not devoted by the 
school to such things as tax prob- 
lems, public relations, political 
economy and the like. Incidentally, 
his son happens to be attending 
one of the schools with more than 
half of its required time or credits 
already devoted to non-textile sub- 
jects. 

Such observations indicate that 
the real purpose of textile educa- 
tion has been overlooked; as is the 
fact that a boy in school has a lim- 
ited number of hours per week, 
and weeks per year, into which to 
compress his education. 

We make no point here of argu- 
ing the relative merits of the re- 
spective schools. This survey has 
no point to prove, nor is it an ef- 
fort to support or to contradict 
any pet theories. Its purpose sole- 
ly is to present, in convenient and 
accurate form, a picture of textile 
education as it exists in this coun- 
try today, and to leave to the in- 
dividual reader the privilege of 
drawing any conclusions and mak- 
ing any comparisons that may ap- 
peal to him. 

However, to argue that the 
usual academic and general engi- 
neering subjects as described in 
the catalogs and inserted for their 
broadening effect, is related tex- 
tile subject-matter, and that the 
student thus broadened can readi- 
ly apply them to textiles when 
needed, is to come dangerously 
close to arguing the non-necessity 
of special textile subject-matter. 
And no one who sees with deep 
concern the immense amount of 
directly related training in the 
arts and sciences of the textile 
business so badly needed by the 
graduates, which the catalogs do 
not even mention, will admit this 
absurdity. 
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Members in Textile Subjects”, and 
(3) the respective enrollments, is 
a fair and helpful comparison as 
between the colleges depends upon 
how clearly the number of such 
faculty members have been inter- 
preted from the catalogs and to 
what extent each college uses its 
additional part-time evening 
school faculty, not included in 
Table 2. 

Whether or not there has been 
too much, or too little, of what is 
called “integrating’’ or “broaden- 
ing” in our textile college curricu- 
la, we would leave to a careful 
study of how relatively successful 
have been the graduates of the va- 
rious curricula and schools in se- 
curing and in advancing in the 
textile careers for which they have 
purportedly been trained. 

We do know, however, that what 
most of us mean by intellectual] 
“broadening” is far more apt to 
come from a few things thorough- 
ly understood in all their ramifi- 
cations and usefully carried out 
than it is from a whole university- 
full of knowledge unconcentrated 
on dominating purposes. Anyway, 
we are inclined to agree with Her- 
bert Spencer, the great English 
philosopher, that ‘“accomplish- 
ments, the fine arts, belles-lettres, 
and all those things which, as we 
say, constitute the efflorescence of 
civilization, should be wholly sub- 
ordinate to that knowledge and 
discipline in which civilization 
rests. As they occupy the leisure 
part of life, so should they occupy 
the leisure part of education.” 

It would seem to us that the more 
intensely distressed the textile in- 
dustry in a section or throughout 
the nation, the more it needs re- 
search and engineering training 
really integrated on the textile 
problems to be solved. 

Certainly, the facts revealed by 
this survey should blast, once and 
for all, the impression that prevails 
in some quarters, that the textile 
schools are producing graduates 
faster than the industry can absorb 


. them. Even if all of this year’s crop 


of 369 seniors follow their chosen 
profession—and experience shows 
that this will not be true—this 
seems a pitifully small number of 
trained men to be taken up by a 
field as large, and diversified, and 
extensive in its primary and allied 
phases, as is the textile industry. 
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Stainless Steel 


Properties—Maintenance—Fabrication 
for Textile Applications 


By J. E. Goodavage and G6. W. Hinkle* 


(This is the concluding installment 
of a two-part article. The first install- 
ment appeared on page 78 of the April 
issue.—The Editors.) 


Sawing—For this operation, high 
speed or similar alloy type blades 
are recommended, the fine tooth, 
wavy type blade being preferred. 
In all cases, the pressure should be 
constant, due to reasons previously 
explained on cold working of the 
surface metal. The same type lu- 
bricants as recommended for drill- 
ing and machining, except with a 
lighter body for penetration, can be 
used for power saws. 

Threading and Tapping—Chasers 
and taps for threading should be 
ground so that 3 or 4 threads are 
engaged to do the cutting. The 
hook or angle on the cutting face 
of the chasers should be ground at 
approximately 15-20 degrees de- 
pending on the pitch. This applies 
to the free cutting types 14-18 per 
cent chromium, free machining— 
12-14 per cent chromium, free cut- 
ting and 18-8 free machining 
(chromium-nickel type). Surface 
speed of approximately 20 to 35 
feet per minute has been found to 
be most suitable. The diameter of 
the piece governs the speed. Finer 
pitch threads can be run with in- 
creased speeds of 10 to 15 per cent. 

For the straight chromium types, 
such as 10-14 per cent chromium 
and 14-18 per cent chromium, etc., 
the surface speed should be re- 
duced approximately 25 per cent 
and for regular 18-8 and similar 
chromium-nickel types  approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the respective 
free machining grades. Penetration 
of lubrication to the cutting edges 
is very important. Chasers should 


*Mr. Goodavage is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Philadelphia Textile School, and 
Mr. Hinkle is an engineer with Republic 
Steel Corp. 


be flooded with the coolant at all 
times. 

Lubrication—The sulphur base 
oils have been found to be most sat- 
isfactory for all machining and cut- 
ting operations. A combination of 
paraffin and sulphur base oils 
mixed is regularly used, the amount 
of sulphur base oils varying in ac- 
cordance with the severity of the 
work. Kerosene is_ occasionally 
added to obtain better penetration. 
Water soluble oils can be used for 
light drilling, although the mixture 
should be heavier than that used 
for regular drilling operations. 

Welding—Practically all of the 
stainless steel used in equipment 
must be welded. <A discussion of 
the physical characteristics of these 
chromium-nickel alloys relative to 
welding should be desirable. 

The 18-8 stainless steel alloys 
have high thermal expansion of 


Illustrations courtesy Republic Steel Corp. 





about 60 per cent more than that 
of common steel, a low heat con- 
ductivity of about 13 to % that of 
common steel, and a lower melting 
point, in addition to being very 
fluid in the molten state. These 
same characteristics apply to the 
straight chromium type, except that 
the coefficient of expansion is 
about 10 per cent less than that of 
common steel. These factors should 
be taken into consideration in the 
design of any welded equipment in 
order to prevent difficulties, which 
might arise from undue strains, 
warpage, etc. 

While alloys of the chromium- 
nickel group make by far the most 
satisfactory welds from the stand- 
point of physical] tests, they do un- 
der certain conditions exhibit a ten- 
dency toward “weld decay”. When 
an 18-8 stainless steel with more 
than .0&8 per cent carbon is heated 
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Dyebeck constructed of stainless steel. 
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A line of dye jigs in which stainless steel 1s largely used. 


between 1000 degrees F. and 1500 
degrees F., the excess carbon is 
precipitated or segregated out of 
solution and deposited along the 
grain boundaries in the form of 
carbides. These carbides are less 
resistant to corrosion than is the 
parent metal, with the result that 
wherever they are present more 
rapid attack will occur when ex- 
posed to corrosive conditions. In 
making a weld, the metal deposited 
and the joint itself are heated to 
the melting or fusing temperature, 
which is around 2690 degrees F. 
The body of the work remains cold. 
Hence, there will be a zone parallel 
to and near the weld, which will be 
heated between 1000 degrees and 
1500 degrees F. and in which 
area carbides will be precipitated. 
This region may be wide or nar- 
row, near or some distance from 
the weld, depending upon the type 
of joint and method of welding, 
which determines, of course, the 
total amount of heat applied. If 
welding is rapid, the zone will be 
narrow and close to the weld; if 
slow, it will be wide and farther 
away. 

This carbide can be put into so- 
lution again by heating to a tem- 
perature about 1900 degrees F. or 
higher and cooling fast through 
the critical range. Air cooling 
will be sufficiently rapid if the 
section is thin, 1/16-inch or less, 
but a water quench is advised if 
the apparatus is heavy. 

If the material contains less 


than .08 per cent carbon, such as 
18-8-S or 18-8-S-Mo., this carbide 
separation will be practically neg- 
ligible, simply because there is not 
much carbon present and the small 
amount available remains in solid 
solution in the alloy itself. This 
carbide precipitation will not se- 
riously affect the physical proper- 
ties until it becomes quite exten- 
sive but it will reduce the corro- 
sion resistance considerably if 
present even in small quantities. 

While reducing the carbon con- 
tent to below .07 per cent will 
practically eliminate precipitation 
of carbides during the short time 
of welding, it will not necessarily 
stop such condition in equipment 
operating continuously between 
1000-1500 degrees F. Additions of 
such alloys as columbium, titani- 
um, etc. to the low carbon product 
will still further reduce this ten- 
dency. 

Electric Arc Welding—Electric 
arc welding has been found to pro- 
duce highly satisfactory results on 
stainless steels. Reverse polarity 
should be employed the same as 
when welding the non-ferrous met- 
als, such as bronze, aluminum, cop- 
per, etc. That is, the wire or weld- 
ing electrode is connected to the 
positive terminal of the generator, 
and the work to the negative. This 
is directly opposite the practice 
used with common steel bare wire, 
but quite similar to the practice 
followed with heavy flux coated 
rods of the shielded electrode type. 


While this will generally give best 
results, it cannot be made a hard 
and fast rule. Some instances have 
been found, especially when heavy 
plates were involved, where straight 
polarity produced better fusion and 
penetration. However, for light 
plates up to 3/16-inch or so, re- 
verse polarity is always advised. 
The 18-8 alloys have a high co- 
efficient of expansion, about 60 per 
cent greater than mild steel. In 
setting up any this must be 
taken into account and allowance 
made. If automatic welding is 
used, the edges will be clamped 
parallel the same as with ordinary 
steel, extra allowance being made 
only when movement is calculated. 
In the fabrication of general tank 
work in which light plates are em- 
ployed, two general methods have 
been found quite satisfactory. In 
one case the plates are clamped in 
a jig. This consists of a heavy 
base with a copper chill bar, a nar- 
row shallow groove running length- 
wise along the center of one sur- 
face. Pressure is applied by two 
long bars beveled at an angle of 
about 45 degrees along the edges 
facing each other, making an open- 
ing of 90 degrees. The bars them- 
selves are about 1 inch apart at the 
bottom and are so set that the 
groove in the chill plate will be in 
the center. The sheets to be weld- 
ed are then clamped in this fixture 
with the polished side down, in the 
case of polished sheets and the edg- 
es held slightly apart and placed 
over the groove. The clamps are 
then applied from the top, holding 
the two edges in place while a weld 
is made from the unpolished or back 
side. The groove in this case acts 
as a mold holding the metal in 
shape to facilitate grinding in some 
cases, or merely to give proper re- 
inforcing. This jig will be found 
satisfactory for flat straight seams. 
For circular or curved joints the 
same principle modified can be 
used, if economy as controlled by 
quantity production so warrants. 
The second method used quite ex- 
tensively, especially where a varie- 
ty of shapes and sizes of products 
is made but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant special fixtures, 
consists in fitting up the job for 
butt-welded seams and tack welding 
about every 2 inches on the back 
side. If any warping should occur, 
the joint can be straightened. A 


job 
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light weld penetrating about half- 
way through the sheet is then laid 
on the inside. A re-inforcing bead 
is deposited on the outside, complet- 
ing the weld. 

The 18-8 alloys also 
lower heat conductivity than steel. 
This tends to keep the heat of the 
arc localized at the point of contact 
rather than allowing it to travel 
rapidly back into the plate. Due to 
this fact, together with its lower 
melting point, less heat is required 
for the same size plate and wire 
than is ordinarily employed. In 
other words, if 110-120 amperes 
were used with a )4-inch steel wire, 
we would need only about 90-100 on 
18-8. Stainless will penetrate much 
better than steel because it is very 
fluid when molten, while ordinary 
steel tends to be more viscous and 
sluggish. 

Flux coated rods are necessary in 
this type of welding to protect met- 
al while molten. 

Gas Welding—Gas or acetylene 
welding is used quite extensively on 
stainless steel, especially in the 
lighter gauges, such as 18 gauge 
and thinner. Gas welding, of course, 
is slower than the electric arc meth- 
od and therefore, apt to produce 
considerably more buckling and 
warpage. However, it is difficult 
to are weld lighter than 18 gauge 
in many cases; hence, gas welding 
is employed in this range. 

The flame used should be as small 
as possible, supplying just suffi- 
cient heat to produce good fusion. 
Any excess heat will simply aggra- 
vate buckling to a greater degree. 
The ideal flame adjustment would 
be exactly neutral, but, since this is 
rather difficult to maintain at all 
times, it is advisable to use a slight 
excess of acetylene. The object of 
this is to develop an atmosphere 
around the molten metal, protecting 
it from the air just as the flux did 
on welding electrodes. If too much 
acetylene is used, that is, if the 
flame is too highly carburizing, ex- 
cess carbon will be introduced into 
the weld metal, making it weak and 
brittle. On the other hand, if the 
flame runs oxidizing, due to too 
much oxygen or too little acetylene, 
the weld will appear badly burnt 
and be quite porous. 

Although this flame will protect 
the upper side of the weld, it will 
have no effect on the under side. It 
is necessary, therefore, to apply a 


possess a 


flux along the bottom side next to 
the edges. This flux is generally 
easiest to apply by making into a 
water paste about the consistency 
of molasses and allowing to dry a 
few minutes after applying, or long 
enough to permit it to become fair- 
ly solid before welding. As soon as 
the heat is applied, this flux will 
fuse, forming a sort of mold to cov- 
er the bead and at the same time 
to protect it on the under side. 
Spot, seam and resistance weld- 
ing can be employed on these al- 
loys with slight variation in tech- 
nique or equipment set up used on 
common steel to take care of the 
metal characteristics discussed. The 
recently developed atomic hydrogen 
method of welding is very satisfac- 
tory on stainless steels and is to be 
recommended where it is necessary 
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A silk steaming bobbin fabricat- 


ed completely from stainless 
steel. 


to polish weld to a high finish. 
Metal cleaning and distortion on 
light gauges, especially, can be held 
to a minimum with this process. 

Soldering—Silver soldering and 
brazing is not recommended on 
stainless alloys where corrosion is 
of prime importance, due to their 
variation in corrosion resistance 
plus galvanic action that may devel- 
op because of metal differences. 

Cleaning, Grinding, Polishing- 
The scale and discoloration pro- 
duced by welding should be re- 
moved from the surface to promote 
the maximum corrosion resistance. 
In some cases, where the equip- 
ment is small, this can be accomp- 
lished by pickling in a tank. In 
other cases, such as large equip- 
ment, this can be done by scratch- 
ing with a stainless steel wire brush 
and swabbing off with an acid so- 
lution and then neutralizing with 
caustic soda or other alkaline solu- 
tion immediately after washing the 
acid from the equipment. 

The following pickling and neu- 
tralizing: 


l. 20 per cent Hydrochloric Acid 
Solution 140 degrees F, 

<. 10 per cent Nitric plus 2-4 
per cent Hydrofluoric Acid—120 
degrees F’, 

o. oo per cent Caustic Soda or 


Washing Soda Solution 


is satisfactory for neutralizing 
these acid pickling solutions after 


a water rinse. 


When it is necessary to grind the 
weld flush and polish to a high fin- 
ish, as when polished sheets are 


used in the fabrication, grinding 
and polishing are necessary. 

Grinding, Polishing and Buffing 
—The grinding, polishing and buff- 
ing of stainless steels must be con- 
sidered differently from _ other 
steels and non-ferrous metals. Be- 
cause stainless steels are tougher 
than other steels, they tend to drag 
and wear out wheels more rapidly. 
They conduct heat away more slow- 
ly than other steels and non-ferrous 
metals and, therefore, are easier to 
overheat and warp. 

Passivation Passivation of 
stainless steel with a 10-15 per cent 
solution of nitric acid either at 
room temperature or warm (140 
degrees F.) has a two-fold object- 
ive. 

First, it removes any iron that 
may be embedded in the surface of 
the steel during fabrication such as 
would occur during forming on a 


brake, rolling into evlinders and 
machining where occur abrasion 
with common steel dies, rolls and 
machine tools. If this iron con- 
taminated surface is not passi- 
vated, light rusting may occur 


where abrasion or scratches appear 
on a machine cut surface. This 
rusting is a surface condition but 
under some instances, can be pro- 
gressive. 

Second, it theoretically heals and 
re-builds the chromium oxide film 
on the surface, which is essential 
for complete corrosion resistance to 
the acid solutions employed. As 
mentioned in the fore-part of this 
paper, perlodical passivation of 
stainless steel equipment in service 
is recommended. 

—o >. ; 
Chapman with Cochrane 

Charles M. Chapman is now 
senting 
delphia, Pa., 


repre 
Phila 


on flow meters in the Cin 


Cochrane Corporation, 


cinnati territory, covering parts of 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. 
Chapman's office is in Room 715, 


Schmidt Building, Cineinnati. 
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Spinning Speeds Analyzed 


@ This article logically follows the one by 
Mr. Field on “Checking Spindle Speeds”, 
which appeared on pages 48 and 49 of the 
March issue of “Cotton”. It attempts to ex- 
plain a relationship which we have never 
seen discussed previously in any text book 
on the subject. 

There were some unhappy mechanical 
errors in the production of the previous ar- 
ticle, in the March issue, and readers are di- 
rected to the “Errata” note on the next page 
which corrects them. 


THE RING spinning frame has a regular delivery 
of production that is dependent upon the gear- 


ing and the speed of the first driven element. This, 


definite relation can be explained, thus: 





 . , = ee 1,049 
Spindle Ratio —_ _~_- lead aera taal a leat 
CE A 


_ +20.97 
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Delivered Inches per Minute —_ -~---~--~-~--. 427 
Pi ae — 3.1416 


-— << = & as a << GP OD oe ae oe oe oe ee ee oe oe ee 


I EEE Guim 


ee ey a ebiaabunenen _.. +1.00 
Actual Front Roll RPM —-----~-~---~-~-~--~ cntuiiatial 136 


And this relationship may be stated in a simple 
formula, as follows: 








Drum Spindle Front Roll 
RPM atio RPM 
1049 x 8.533 
— ee = 136 
20.97 x 3.1416 x 1.00 
Twist Pi Front Roll 
per Inch Diameter 


It is an established fact that the twist constant 
is the product of the theoretical twist per inch and 
the teeth in the twist gear. This may be expressed, 
thus: 


I 
Zee Be eee GOR? pnncaoscasacueuwes ae ee . +8) 
Bee We Be  achenennotentan satin sinitetilciivaras 20.97 


-_— — ——— 


Which relationship may be stated directly in a 
formula, as follows: 


Twist Twist 
Constant per Inch 
650 

31 
Twist 
Gear 


20.97 


By substituting this last fact in the first formula, 
the relationship may be reduced in this manner: 


1,049 X 8.533 X 31 


650 X 3.1416 x 1_ 


1,049 X 8.533 
650 X 3.1416 X 1.00 


31 





= o0 


By E. G6. Field 


William H. James and Associates 


The denominator in this last equation is fixed fgr 
the particular frame so may be separated as a con- 
stant, thus: 


Twist Front Roll Machine 
Constant Pi Diameter Constant 
650 m4 3.1416 » 1,00 — 2.042 


A part of the numerator is also fixed, so it may 
be combined with the machine constant. as follows: 


Spindle Machine Drum Speed 
Ratio Constant Constant 8.533 
8.533 - 2,042 = 004179 


650 X 3.1416 X1 
Using that portion of the original formula as a 


constant, the original formula may be restated in the 
simple form: 


Drum Speed Drum Twist Front Roll 
Constant RPM Gear RPM 
.004179 x 1.049 x 31 : 136 


So long as the same drive is continued in use, that 
is with the same drum speed, then the product of the 
drum speed constant and the drum speed will remain 
unchanged and the calculations will be expedited by 
advancing to a front roll speed constant, in this way: 


Drum Speed Drum Front Roll Speed 
Constant RPM Constant 
.004179 x 1.049 = 4.384 


And this front roll speed constant, for a particular 
drum speed, when multiplied by the teeth in the twist 
gear will furnish the speed of the front roll, thus: 


Front Roll Speed Twist Front Roll 
Constant (year RPM 
31 = 136 


Going one step further, the spindle speed may also 
be computed from the front roll speed constant, in 
this way: 


Front Roll Speed Machine Spindle 
Constant Constant RPM 
4.384 4 2.042 8.951 


And this may be proved readily from the original 
formula where it is noticeable that the numerator 
stated the spindle speed, thus: 


Drum Spindle Spindle 
RPM Ratio RPM 
1049 x 8533 = 8,951 


So it is established that there are definite relations 
between the speeds of the spindle, the drum, and the 
front roll. These relations can be expressed in simple 
formulae which are useful for two purposes: (1) To 
compute the front roll speeds when using any selected 
spindle or drum speeds and twist gears, and (2) To 
test the correctness of any reported combinations of 
speeds. 
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% Y % “ ™ 4 4 P FF 
SPINNING SPEEDS ANALYZED 
Illustration “A” 
Computation of Front Roll Speed from Selected Spindle Speed 
Spindle Drum Front Roll 
Y: wist 
wets — Speed Speed 
Number Sq. Rt. Multiplier Turns Constant Gear R.P.M. Ratio R.P.M Constant Constant R.P.M 
4 2.00 4.75 9.50 650 68 4,950 8.533 580 00418 2.42 165 
~ 2.83 4.75 13.44 650 48 6,650 8533 772 00418 3.96 156 
12 3.46 4.75 16.44 650 39 7,750 8.533 908 00418 3.79 148 
16 4.00 4.75 19.00 §50 o 8,450 8.533 990 00418 4.14 141 
20 4.47 4.75 21.23 650 31 8,950 8.533 1,049 00418 4.38 136 
24 4.90 4.75 23.2’ 650 28 9,200 8.533 1,078 00418 4.51 126 
28 53.29 4.75 25.13 650 26 9,500 8.533 1,113 .00418 4.65 121 
32 ».66 4.75 26.88 650 24 9,500 8.533 1,113 .00418 4.65 112 
36 6.00 4.75 28.50 650 23 9,700 8.533 1,137 00418 4.75 109 
40 6.32 4.75 30.02 650 22 9,700 8.533 1,137 00418 4.75 10° 
Illustration “B” 
Checking Front Roll Speed through Use of Drum Speed Constant 
Front Roll Drum 
ist 
Number Twis Speed Speed 
Frame Yarn Constant Gear R.P.M Constant R.P.M Constant 
3 4 650 68 165 2.42 580 OO4LT 
7 s 650 48 156 3.25 779 00417 
14 12 650 39 148 3.79 908 00417 
20 16 650 34 141 4.15 990 00419 
23 20 650 31 136 4.39 1,049 00418 
28 24 650 28 126 4.50 1,078 00417 
31 28 650 26 121 4.65 1,113 00418 
35 32 650 24 112 4.67 1,113 00420 
37 36 650 2 109 4.74 1,137 00417 
16 40 650 22 105 4.77 1,137 00419 
8.533 8.533 
Drum Speed Constant is — LL o— mt OO6SS 
650 « 3.1416 « 1 2,042 — 
In Illustration A a tabulation is furnished showing | 
the computation of front roll speeds for different yarn ERRATA 
numbers being run at selected spindle speeds. Illus- IN poo Checking Spindle Speeds”, by E. G. 
‘ . . ¥ ‘ield, on pages 4S and 49 of March CoTToN, sey 
tration B shows the tabulation in reverse order with . ——— : dase | 0 - 
eral serious errors, aque to mecnanical mistakes 
the front roll speeds worked down to the drum speed printing, appeared 
constant for proof with the computed pokey peed — In line 2, second column, page 48, “Item I’’ should 
stant, as was done in the article on “Checking Spin- have read “Item 1’. In line 9 of the same column, 
; 9 T , , : os 
ning Speeds” (page 48, March 1940 COTTON. ) “in italics while regular type is used”, should have 
An occasional study of the speeds in most spinning read, “in regular type while italics are used”. 
rooms will often disclose some peculiar conditions, In the second formula, in the first column on page 
many of which can be traced back to wrong pulleys. 19, “Front Roll Speed” should have read, “Front Rol 
Usually the mistakes are unfavorable to the company Speed Constant”. 
. . ° > 7 of > SEC ( 7. pave +4 ne wort 
and may be restricting the weekly earnings of the o line 1% ‘ the second column, page 49, the word 
. “unchanged” should have read “exchanged”. 
operator. An annual check-up will serve as a good or ould have ee 
: . — : We regret these errors, and hope this notice 
audit of speeds. Certainly predetermined standards | ings : 3 
f , , df t nit te them will to some extent aid in correcting misunder- 
© 4g '_ + . oC ~ ’ 
al setting piece rates and for cos en santas — , Standings resulting from them.—The Editors 
predicated upon a factual study of machine speeds. 
eee 
Rayon Cord Tires ditions, he told the Society. He cited Rayon for tires was introduced 
Rayon cord tires have achieved mile- ‘carefully controiled tests covering Wu Pont under the name “Cordura.” 
age records as high as 3000 per cent many millions of miles.”” On an over Mr. Bradshaw disclosed it has a hig! 
above standard tire performances, Wil loaded, high speed run in a hot coun er tensile strength than structural 
liam H. Bradshaw, director of rayon’ try, rayon tires gave 80,000 miles of steel, and is twice as strong as the ra) 
service in circumstances that wore out on employed for ordinary textile fab 


research for E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, reported on April § in an 
uddress before the general session of 
the American Chemical Society. A new 
rayon developed specifically for tires 
has produced “astounding results,”’ un 
der severe temperature and load con 














ordinary tires after 3000 miles. In an ries. 
other instance, the rayon cords held 
up for 18,000 miles of duty under the 
same 106 degree 
ended the usefulness of standard tires 
in 600 miles. 


temperature which tures. 


Vpe T ire 


is aS safe at 105 degrees 


qT re degrees. he 


In practical terms, a rayon 


bia 


The secret of its success in fires, 
he explained, is its ability to maintain 
its great strength at elevated tempera- 
tire 


as the older 








FIG 7 

straight, 1 
weave, repeating on 2 ends and 2 
picks. To produce this weave, 
one set of steel doups, one jumper 
harness, one back harness, or jazz 
bar, and a slackener are required. 
The right warp end is the doup 
end which, as shown, is raised 
over the filling on every pick. The 
warp end to the left is the ground 
which is depressed under the fill- 
ing on every pick. 

Below the weave is shown the 
drawing-in draft. It will be seen 
how the doup end is passed under- 
neath the ground end and drawn 
through the doup needle on the 
other side. The reading is shown 
under the drawing-in draft. It 
must be borne in mind that all the 
ends in any one leno group must 
be reeded in the same dent. The 
leno group must not be split, no 
matter how many threads it com- 
prises, but two or more complete 
leno groups can be reeded in the 
same dent. 

To the right of the weave is the 
weaving plan. As shown, the two 
doup standards are operated in 
plain weave order. The two next 
harness jacks are reserved for 
the selvages, or if there are self 
selvages, these jacks are left idle. 
The next harness jack is used for 
the slackener if this is of the pos- 
itive type. Otherwise, this jack is 
left idle. There must be a 
certain space between the doups 


portion of a 
leno 


shows a 
cross 1 


also 


























LEN ee WEAVIN Gs Article 2 by twar Moberg 


@ In this, the second installment, Mr. Moberg continues 
his discussion of leno weaving, giving, in addition to a de- 
scription of the principals themselves, practical ideas on the 
subject derived from years of first-hand experience in leno 


weaving and its development. 


The first installment, clip- 


pings of which are available upon request, appeared on 


page 77 of the April issue. 


Interested readers are urged 


to preserve their copies of each installment, as there is some 

cross reference from one installment to the others. 
Readers are invited to submit specific questions and 

problems relating to leno weaving to this magazine for dis- 


cussion by Mr. Moberg. 


and jumper harness to lessen the 
angle of the doup ends in the 
cross shed. Hence, some jacks 
are skipped as far as the leno is 
concerned, but the skipped jacks 
can be used for any other weave 
in the cloth. The back harness, as 
previously stated, are motionless 
and the jumper harness is raised 
a little more than half way up and 
down again, between every pick. 

Fig. 8 shows the 1 cross 2 weav- 
ing plain, or 3-end leno. This leno 
is used when a firmer weave is de- 
sired and also for fancy figure 
leno, in which the contrast be- 
tween a leno and plain weave is 
utilized to produce a pattern in 
the cloth. The drawing-in draft 
is shown below the weave and the 
weaving plan is shown to the 
right of the weave. In this weave, 
no jumper motion is_ required 
since the ground threads weave 
plain and therefore pass each 
other half way up during the 
change. The three threads must 
be reeded in the same dent. 
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Fig. 9 shows a portion of the 
same leno weave as that which is 
shown in Fig. 7, but in combina- 
tion with a plain weave. The 
drawing-in is similar to that of 
Fig. 7 but the weaving plan is ex- 
tended to show the plain weave 
portion. It will be noticed that 
while the leno portion is being 
woven, the jumper harness is 
raised half way up and down 
again, by the jumper motion, be- 
tween every pick. As the plain 
weave portion is being woven, the 
jumper harness becomes a stand- 


ard harness, operating in plain 
weave order, that is, up for one 
pick and down for the next. The 


jumper motion is made ineffective 
while the plain being 
woven, since the harness which it 
operates, is raised beyond the ca- 
pacity of the jumper motion by 
the regular harness motion. 

It will also be noticed that only 
the back doup standard is raised 
in opposition to the jumper har- 
ness while the plain weave por- 
tion is being woven. The front 
doup standard could also be used 
instead of the back doup standard 
to produce a plain weave. This, 
however, would form a cross shed 
in the plain weave but since this 
is subjecting the warp ends to 
more strain, it is rarely used. To 
obtain a clear change from leno 
to plain and plain to leno the pat- 
tern in each weave usually re- 
peats on an odd number of pick, 
so that the first and last picks of 
the leno weave is a cross pick. 

Fig. 10 shows the same 3-end 
leno weave as in Fig. 8 but in 
combination with plain weave. 
The drawing-in is similar to that 


weave 1s 
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1 DENT 1 DENT 
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in Fig. & but the weaving plan take-up should be set up tor. 
shows a _ portion of the plain Figs. 11 and 12 show the same 
weave in addition. No jumper’ leno weave as that employed in 
motion is required to produce this’ Fig. 7, but woven from two warp 
weave as the two ground ends, beams. In this case the ground 


weaving plain, pass the center of 
the shed between every pick. 

The plain weave portion in 
Figs. 9 and 10 may be made fur- 
ther pronounced by crowding the 
picks. The prominence of the pat- 
tern depends upon the contrast of 
the leno and plain weave portions 
and it is therefore paramount that 
the leno portion be as open as pos- 
sible while the _ plain 
should be close 
The latter accomplished 
crowding the picks, in stopping 
the take-up while the plain weave 
woven. Stopping the 
take-up for a number of picks in 
a pattern immediately raises the 
question of what pick gear to use 
to give the average picks per inch 
of cloth. This can be easily ¢al- 
culated, however, by using the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Divide picks in pattern by picks 
taking-up and this quotient into 
the average picks per inch will 
give the number of picks for 
Which the take-up motion should 
be set. For example, if there are 
15 picks in one pattern and the 
take-up stopped 6 picks and 
taking-up 7 picks of the pattern 
and an average pick of 12 per inch 


portion 


as as 


possible. 


is 


by 


is being 


is 


in the cloth is required then: 
1S -—- 7 2.14 and 12 2.14 


0.60, the number of picks that the 


warp is under heavy tension, forc- 
ing the ground ends to occupy a 
straight line, while the doup warp 
is under very little tension, forc- 
ing the doup ends to do all the 


bending. The take-up of the 
ground ends is therefore almost 
nil, being only about 2 or 3 per 
cent, while the take-up of the 


doup ends is extremely large, be- 


ing 25 per cent or over, depend- 
ing upon the construction of the 
fabric. 


The 


drafts 


drawing-in are 


Mw hk WY 











67 
shown below the weaves and the 
weaving plan, which is the same 
for the two weaves, is shown at 
the right. Fig. 12 has right 
left doups, which produces a 
pleasing diamond effect in 
fabric. 

Fig. 13 shows a Cross a4 We 
ing plain in combination with 
vy 
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open shed, however, is formed by 
raising the back doup standard, 
the ground and back harnesses in 
plain weave order. It is neces- 
sary to raise the back harnesses 
since the slotted doup needle has 
no control over the doup ends 
when the back doup standard is 
raised. This merely exposes the 
slot in the doup needle and does 
not bring the doup ends into the 
top shed, into which they must be 
lifted by raising the back har- 
nesses, as shown in weaving plan 
at right. Thus for cross shed, 
raise front doup standard and for 
the open shed raise the back doup 
standard and ground and the back 





APPROXIMATELY 260 under gradu- 

ate and graduate members of Phi 
Psi textile fraternity attended the an- 
nual convention at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 11- 
13. An interesting program consisting 
of visits to industrial Philadelphia had 
been arranged, and prominent speakers 
participated in the affair. 

On Thursday, following registration, 
the textile schools and industrial con- 
cerns prepared their exhibits on the 
roof of the hotel. Approximately 45 
booths were decorated, which proved to 
be such an interesting part of the con- 
vention that the practice will be con- 
tinued at all of the future conventions. 

In the textile classification, 
the gold medal was won by Philadelphia 
School. This exhibit 
the work of the Phi Psi boys in the tex- 
tile school and consisted of many fab 
and The 
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Photo by John C. Fonville of ‘‘Cottou’’ 
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harnesses in the plain order. The 
slackener must be worked on ev- 
ery cross shed but no jumper mo- 
tion is required, since the ground 
ends are weaving plain through- 
out. The plain weave of the 
ground ends brings them through 
the center of the shed between 
every pick, so that the doup nee- 
dle can come up on either side. 
When the plain weave portion 
is being woven the back doup 
standard is raised and remains so 
during the weaving of the plain 
portion. As previously stated, this 
exposes the slot in the doup nee- 
dle and the doup ends are free to 


be raised or lowered individually 





Lh i 
wry 


Phi Psi Holds Annual Convention 


medal) was awarded to the chapter at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., which showed a number of Jac- 
quard patterns and towels made from 
cotton. 

In the industrial classification the 
gold medal was taken by the exhibit of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, who showed some of 
the finest fabrics in the world, made 
of wool. The silver medal went to Carl 
Stohn, Inec., on a display of elastic un- 
dergarment fabrics; while the bronze 
medal way awarded to Rohm & Haas 
on its exhibit of resins for various pur- 
poses. 

Friday morning the members were 
taken on a visit to the Chas. P. Coch- 
rane Carpet Mill and to Continental! 
Mills. About 50 members attended the 
Friday luncheon. Friday afternoon 
was given over to a tour of the Phila- 
delphia quartermaster’: depot of the 


a ——— 


accident. 


being made by each department. 
lights that blink to catch the attention of the employee as he 
passes going to work. So long as there is a perfect record being 
maintained by each department the lights blink in amber color, 
but as soon as an employee is injured and must lose time from 
his department, the light changes from amber to red. 
red until the employee is back on the job. 

When the photograph was made there was one red light op- 
erating; only recently there had been a serious weave room 


by the back harnesses. With the 
back doup standard raised the 
doups are ineffective and _ the 
ground and back harnesses may 
be operated as regular harnesses, 
without douping taking place. 
The employment of super doup 
makes it also possible to weave 1 
cross 1 leno and plain weave at 
the same time on one set of doups, 
merely by operating in opposition 
the doup and ground ends in each 
alternate group of leno. Thus 
with proper operation of the 
ground and back harnesses a very 
fancy pattern may be produced 
on one set of doups. 
To Be Continued 


in Philadelphia 


army, through the courtesy of Major 
*ainter, a member of the fraternity. 
The annual smoker was held Friday 
night, with the feature being a movie 
on counterfeit money, under the aus- 
pices of the Federal secret service. This 
was followed by a floor show. 

The business session was held Satur- 
day morning, with J. E. Fite, Jr., of 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., being elected 
president for two years; A. Kempton 
Haynes of Rohm & Haas vice-presi- 
dent for a one-year term; Donald D. 
Crawford, sec.; and Alee Stohn, Treas. 

The annual banquet was held Satur- 
day night with Ted Haywood acting as 
toastmaster. Speakers for the conven- 
tion were Alban Eavenson; M. E. 
Heard, new head of the Philadelphia 
Textile School succeeding Dr. E. W. 
France; Col. Brown of Continental 
Mills; Dr. Steinmetz; 2nd Elmer Bert- 
olet of the Philadelphia Textile School. 


® It is highly important that a mill keep the employees safety- 
conscious at all times, both from the standpoint of efficiency 
by having its regular employees remain on the job instead of in 
the hospital, and because of lowered insurance rates that may 
be obtained when a good safety 
sign and signal board is used at the entrance gate at the Abbe- 
ville (S.C.) Mills to remind the employees of the safety record 


record is made. This 


This board has a system of 


It remains 


The employee in overalls is J. D. Monday, mill carpenter, and 
the watchman is Irvin Kirby, who has worked in the Abbeville 
Mills since he was eight years old. He is now 44 and has served 
continuously with the plant, except for time out to do service 
in the army during the World War. 
dent in the mill, so it is especially fitting that Irvin should be 


He has never had an acci- 


custodian of the safety board. 
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CLOTH ROOM PRACTICE 


@ This is part three of a series of articles on cloth room 


(Part Three) 


By Erwin Hard 


FOR MANY YEARS most of the 

southern mills have made an 
effort to provide some kind of 
light work for the older people in 
their plants who wanted to contin- 
ue to work after their efficiency 
had dropped due to old age. Some 
of these people have been good 
weavers, fixers, spinners, winders, 
frame hands, etc., in their younger 
days. These people are usually the 
finest folks to be found in our mills, 
and are loved and remembered for 
the devotion they have shown in 
the many years of service they 
have rendered. The point which | 
am coming to, however, is that in 
many plants it has become too 
much the custom to send most of 
the old people to the cloth room, 
after age has begun to hold them 
back on other jobs. With all re- 
spect to “gray hairs’, any of us 





l"hotos made exclusively for ‘‘Cotton’’ by Harry H. 


The operator at the left can do first class work, but she is hampered by weak 


eyes. 


practice and management. 


The first two installments, ap- 


pearing in the March and April 1940 issues, described gen- 


eral handling of cloth of various types. 


This article dis- 


cusses employee requirements and then goes on into the 
more technical operation of the cloth room. The articles 
are prepared by experienced mill men _.. 


must admit that if this practice 
goes too far we will not have a verv 
efficient cloth room. 


Selecting Employees 


An essential requirement in the 
employment of cloth room workers 
is good eyesight. This is one de- 
partment that must have workers 
who can see well. The writer 
knows of one worker who had been 
severely criticized about her work 
on several occasions, and when the 
overseer told her she must leave 
because of her careless attitude, he 
found to his surprise that she could 
not see well. He advised her to 
have glasses fitted, and she is now 
one of his best cloth inspectors, In 
employing inspectors and others 
who have to look for defects, and 
observe minute detail work, in the 
cloth room, we should always find 





Purvis 


At the right, after donning glasses, she is able to work with less eyestrain, 


can assume a correct posture and is in general more efficient 


out 1f they have good eyes. 

Some past experience in weaving 
is often helpful to employees in 
getting on well in the cloth room 
The fact that thev know how the 
cloth is woven is helpful. They also 
know the parts of the loom which 
are more likely to cause defects 
than others. If a defect shows up 
in the cloth they would immediate- 
ly mark it as a reed mark, thread 
out, mispick, or whatever it hap- 
pened to be without any delay in 
their work or the necessity of call- 
ing the head inspector. While this 
earlier experience in the weave 
room is helpful, it is not always 
necessary. The writer has em- 
ploved girls who were reared on 
the farm, or worked in other in- 
dustries, with no knowledge what- 
ever of textile work, and after a 
reasonable training period they be- 
came splendid inspectors. <A rea- 
sonable explanation of this is rath- 
er difficult, but it has been checked 
with the experiences of other mills 
and all are agreed that it is true 17 
many individuals. It would be in- 
teresting to know that if this par- 
ticular emplovee first learned to 
weave, then to inspect, if she 
would not get along better than if 
she had simply started as an ap- 
prentice inspector. My guess is 
that she would. Some knowledge 
of weaving should help the inspec- 
tor to make out the report which is 
sent direct to the loom. Thess 
are small reports which we use to 
notify the weavers immediately if 
they have a loom making seconds. 
We could be sure she would giv 
the cause of the defect more accu- 
rately than someone who did not 
know the loom. 

Good health should always be 
selecting employ- 
We can- 


consideration in 
ees for anv department. 
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Cloth elevator for lowering loom rolls from 
weave room to cloth room. Two rolls are 
placed on inclined table in front of elevator 
door (in weave room). First roll goes onto 
elevator pan and second roll is held in place 
by scotch. Weight of roll on pan causes ele- 
vator to descend slowly. As roll nears the 
bottom, the pan is tipped and the cloth rolls 
out on table. Counterweights raise elevator 
and when it reaches top it automatically re- 
leases scotch holding second roll; process is 
repeated. No power (other than weight of 
rolis) is required to run elevator. Elimi- 
nates all heavy lifting, handling of cloth, 
which often gets it dirty y « , ; 


not expect good work from people 
who are handicapped by some 
physical deformity or disease. In 
the cloth room, cuts have to be 
passed right along from one to an- 
other, in some processes, and the 
work is seriously slowed up if 
there is someone who is not able 
to carry his or her share of the 
work because of ill health. 


Education of Employees 


Much of the work in the cloth 
room has to do with weights, yard- 
age, styles, order numbers, and the 
like. This makes it necessary in 
selecting employees for the cloth 
room to check on their education. 
While it is not necessary that they 
should have finished high scoool, it 
has been found that those who 
have completed high school make 
better cloth room employees. It is 
very important that this point be 
watched when selecting those who 
operate folders, inspecting ma- 
chines, adding machines, stamping 
tickets, and other work similar to 
this. Mistakes made in arithmetic, 
in cloth room work, can lose money 
for the mill, as well as place the 
shipping department in an embar- 
rassing situation. 

A good cloth room overseer 
should be very careful in selecting 
his employees for the various types 
of work so that their height, 
weight, etc., shall not be a handi- 
cap to their efficiency. It would be 
very difficult for a tall man to work 
on some bale presses, and equally 
difficult for a girl of short stature 
to bur] cloth on an average inspect- 
ing machine. We have found that 
girls who are somewhat taller make 
better inspectors. They can see 
the cloth at a much better angle 
and do not have to stretch to bur! 
certain places almost out of their 
reach. It is not quite fair to the 
worker, and does not make for the 
best quality for the mill to place 
employees on work with no consid- 
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eration having been given to this 
point. 

Everyone admires a worker who 
can do the work quickly and at the 
same time do it well. Careless em- 
ployees cause a great deal of diffi- 
culty, no matter what the work, but 
the cloth room is one place where 
care is essential. It is very hard 
to ascertain how energetic, careful, 
or industrious, an applicant is; but 
the cloth room overseer should con- 
sider these things when employing 
his workers. 

While the writer has placed the 
following point for consideration, 
last, yet it is one which should 
probably have headed the list; e.g., 
the applicant’s desire for this kind 
of work. I do not believe that any- 
one can make a real success in life, 
no matter what the undertaking, 
unless he or she likes the work they 
have chosen. The most efficient 
employees are those who wanted a 
certain job, were able to get that 
job, then made good on it. If the 
cloth room overseer can determine 
whether the applicant really wants 
the job because they think they can 
do that work best, and not because 
they simply want a job, then he is 
likely to get a good worker, and one 
that will be satisfied. In turn the 
department will turn out better 
work and more of it. 


Checking Cloth and Weighing-In 


While there is no such arrange- 
ment in the mill where the writer 
is employed, we have seen some 
very ingenious and efficient meth- 
ods of conveying the cloth from the 
weave room to the cloth room. 
There are several of these methods 
in use, most of them very simple, 
yet practical. Where the cloth 
room and weave room are so ar- 





ranged that the cloth can travel by 
some sliding method, from the 
weave room down to the cloth 
room, not much of a conveyor is 
needed. Some mills simply use a 
wooden chute through which the 
cloth slides. 

Where such a chute is used care 
must be taken to avoid torn or 
damaged cloth. The inside of the 
chute must be free from splinters, 
nails, or rough places. All wood- 
work which the cloth is likely to 
touch must be tightly jointed and 
countersunk screws used rather 
than nails. A high polish is ob- 
tained by the usual method of 
sanding and filling, then applying 
two coats of shellac. 

Another mill uses a zine lining in 
the chute. This seems to be very 
satisfactory. There are also some 
new conveyor systems which seem 
to work fine where they have been 
designed especially to fit the mill’s 
needs. While, as we have explained, 
many ideas of this kind have been 
put into use, most mills still use 
some kind of cloth truck for this 
purpose. This is true in our plant. 

The size of the cloth truck is a 
very important matter. Where one 
cloth hauler is used it may be nec- 
essary to cut the size down some- 
what. However, the trucks should 
always be made just as large as 
they can be conveniently rolled. It 
is a good plan to have several of 
these trucks available so they can 
be placed about the weave room, as 
conveniently located for the weaver 
as possible. The weavers can put 
the cloth on the trucks instead of 
scattering the cuts about the room. 
This of course saves much hand- 
ling. 

These methods of handling the 
cloth before it reaches the cloth 

















Left, small lightweight truck for transferring a few rolls of cloth. 
roll is accessible without having to mjove any rolls that might be on top of the roll needed. 
One mill reports that this size truck is cumbersome, heavy and requires heavy lifting to get the roll 


number of rolls. 


room may not appear to be of im- 
portance to the management of the 
cloth room, but we all agree that 
the more times the cloth is handled 
the greater the danger of getting 
grease, dirt, fingerprints, etc., on 
the cloth. The cloth room then has 
to sponge this out. Many times the 
cloth has to be cut into short 
lengths because of these things, 
and no one wants a lot of shorts 
and remnants. 

When the cuts are received in 
the cloth room it is first necessary 
to sort the various grades. This is 
important because for efficient 
cloth room management we should 
have a record of the amount of 
cloth of each grade delivered to the 
cloth room at each checking, and 
subsequently, for the day, week, 
etc. Permanent racks, trucks, or 
tables are being used for making 
this division. The writer prefers 
trucks wherever it is possible to 
use them, because when the cloth is 
checked in on trucks it is ready to 


Alabama Meeting 


(Continuad from page 77) 


was the address by Mr. Johnston, who 
discussed means of increasing consump- 
tion of cotton and its products, and 
told of the efforts and achievements of 
the National Cotton Council in this di- 
rection. Joe L. Jennings, of Fairfax 
Mills, presented prizes to the winners 
in the golf tournament, as follows: 


Low Net, Mill Men, loving cup, cocktail 
shaker and goblets: W. C. Sandlen, of Rus 
sell Mfg. Co. 

Low Gross, Mill Men, 
Pennington. 

Low Net, guests, wind breaker jacket; S 
W. Quisenberry, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. (Mr. Quisenberry was tied 
for low net with E. V. Wilson and Robert 
W. Philip, winning the draw.) 

Low Gross, guests, zipper bag: Louis Kir 
by, Lanett, Caleo Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. 

High Gross: badminton set: J. D. Johnson 
American Moistening Co., Atlanta, Ga 


golf bag; William 


Center, section-type trucks, handy for use as supply truck. 


7\ 





, Each 
Right, heavy truck for handling large 
needed 





Showing use of individual cloth roll truck. 
with truck 

Right, roll is easily pushed to scales, is weighed and trans- 
This truck eliminates heavy lifting and prevents 


front of re-rolling machine, 
tumbes onto truck. 
ferred to wrapping department. 
rolls from ever touching floor 


be rolled on to the inspectors. This 
always saves handling the cloth an 
additional time. If any department 
has its work correctly organized 
with the idea of saving time it is 
a great benefit to the mill. 


We will next take up the method 
of checking the cloth. One man 
should select a cut of cloth from 
the weave room truck and call the 
loom number to the cheeker. A sec- 


— eee 


Lowest score On par 3 holes, one dozen 
golf balls: Erwin N. Darrin, Draper Corp 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

A special prize for the golfer 
closest tee shot on the shortest par 
a table tennis set, was won by R. A 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Talladega 


with the 
hole, 


Wells 





Just before the Banquet, Joe L. Jennings, 


conducted the golf tournament 
Battle House corridor 
G. Wear) 


who ably 
snapped in a 
(Photo by P 


Left, the finished roll of cloth is on 


nearby. Center, roll is released and 


ond man, who is helping, should 
check the width, style, and grade. 
The two men then put the cut on 
the truck where this style goes. 
The checker records the informa- 
tion as it is called to him and re- 
peats it for accuracy. When the 
checking is finished the various 
styles are weighed separately and 
the checker writes the weights 
down. 


These prizes were purchased and pre 
sented by a group of salesmen and oth 
er guests of the association. 

Each lady attending the banquet was 
awarded an attendance prize, including 
products of Alabama mills and special! 
volt prize 


A high spot of the evening was 


prizes furnished from the 
fund. 
the presentation, by John V. Denson o 
behalf of the 


association, to R. W. Jennings, superin 


= 


watch, on 


(mpelika. of a 


rendent of Lanett Mill. Lanett, Ala., 
the association’s first president since 
its re-organization, and chairman of 
the board of directors for the past year 


The convention was concluded with a 
session on Friday morning, which was 
devoted to committee reports and other 
association business, and a luncheon of 
the new officers and board of directors 


Friday noon 
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The Pepperell 





Fiwe of the Lindale girls who served as models in the Pepperell stile 


AN AUDIENCE >t than 4,000 

witnessed the style show and dis- 
play of new textile fabrics staged in 
the Rome (Ga.) auditorium on Friday 
evening, April 12, by the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, of Lindale, 
The event, which was repeated on 
the following evening, was one in a 
series of such fashion shows conducted 
this spring at the different Pepperell 
plants; there being one at the Opelika 
(Ala.) plant on Thursday 
April 18. 


more 


Ga. 


evening, 


In the Rome event, as in the other 
l’epperell shows, girls from the Lindale 
mill and village served as models, mak- 
ing most favorable impressions with 
their beauty, grace and style. The show 
took the form of a dramatization of 
‘round-the-clock fashions, with several 
other special features to display fab- 
ries of the mill utilized in striking 
manner in different uses. Household 
fabries, informal and formal apparel 
for women and men, were prominently 
featured, 


Show at Rome. Ga. 














show 


An appropriate musical program was 
presented, with entertainment provided 
by R. Donald Harvey, manager of the 
Lindale plant, for the participants and 
prominent guests. The lobby of the 
auditorium presented an_e attractive 
display of the complete line of Pep- 
perell fabrics and products made from 
them. 

The accompanying photographs of 
the event illustrate a few of its fea- 
tures and show the many types of fab- 


ries modeled. 


PEPPERELL | 


A GREAT 








(Below) 


F. G. Hall Paid Tribute 


by Stein-Hall Employees 
on 50 Years of Service 


The typical American success story 
of the office boy who worked his way 
to the top was told the 


officers and directors of Stein, Hall & 


again when 


Co., Inc., paid tribute to the golden an 


niversary of the association of Frank 
(zriswold Hall with the organization. 
Mr. Hall is now president of Stein, 
Hall & Co., Ine, but it yas 
just 50 years ago last April that he 
hecame office boy in the company that 
he now heads. The testimonial ban- 
quet was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on April 6, where 
W. W. Strasser, 


vice-president, pre- 


NAME ON GREAT FABRICS SINCE 1844 





A view of the finale ensemble of the Pepperell fashion show at Rome, Ga., on April 12 


sented Mr. Hal] loving 
cup and a set of engrossed resolutions 
which extolled his invaluable services 
for the company. Mr. Hall had al- 
ready marked his golden anniversary 
by presenting to every employee of the 
company in this and foreign countries 
a gold pencil in token of his deep ap- 
preciation for their cooperation in 
building the company’s success. 


with a gold 





Record Crowd Enjoys Meeting 
at White Sulphur Springs 


Ameriean Cotton 


Manufacturers hear Lewis. 


Hanes. Jordan. 


Murchison and Rose; Fred Symmes is new president. 


Banks and Cannon vice-presidents. 


KEMP LEWIS his fellow 

ern cotton manufacturers und 
their guests to White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., last month, for a splendid out- 
ing that provided three days of recre- 
ation and fellowship, and an enjoyable 
and restful atmosphere for the consid- 
eration of the industry’s problems. The 
occasion was the 44th annual conven- 
tion on April 25, 26, and 27, of the 
American Cotton Mannfacturers Asso- 
eiation, of which Mr. Lewis is the re- 
tiring president. ‘The 
the occasion attracted perhaps the larg 
est attendance in the association’s his 
tory; the program and the delightful 
setting of the convention, at the Green- 
brier, at White Sulphur Springs 
the affair a most delightful and stimu- 
lating event. There were than 
600 registrations, and a_ well-balanced 
attendance of ladies. 


took south 


importance of 


Inade 


more 


Fred Symmes New President 


In the business session of the con- 
vention Fred W. Symmes, of Green- 


ville, S. C., was named president of the 
association succeeding Mr. Lewis, who 
is president and treasurer of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C. (See 
biographical sketch and character study 
of Mr. Symmes on page 55 of this is- 
sue of Cotton.) In normal succession, 
Robert R. West, who recently left the 
industry by his retirement as president 
and treasurer of the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., was 
in line for the presidency, but he de- 
clined the designation, and Mr. 
Symmes, who has been second vice- 
president of the association, was named 
to sueceed Mr. Lewis. 

William N. Banks, of 
Ga., was elected as first vice-president. 
Mr. Banks is president of the Grant- 
ville (Ga.) Mills, and the McIntosh 
Mills, Newnan, Ga.; and sales director 
of Habersham (Ga.) Mills. He is a 
past president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia. 

Charles A. Cannon, president of Can- 
non Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., was made 
second vice-president of the associa- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, and was a member of 
Industry Committee No. 1 under the 


Grantville, 


Fair Labor Stundards Act of 1U38s. 
The following were named to three 
year terms was members of the board 


of government: 


Harvey W. Moore, secretary, Brown 


Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.: George P. 
Swift, vice-president, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga.; Geo. M. Wright, 


president, Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C.: Stuart W. Sf. 
president, Cramerton Milis, Cramerton, 


Cramer, 


N. C.; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., presi- 
dent, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; 


K. P. LEWIS, the re- 
tiring president of 
the Association 





and R. Cc. Moore, 


Rhodhiss (N. C.) 
Mills, succeeding Mr. Cannon. 


W. M. McLaurine re-elected as 
secretary and treasurer, a position he 


Was 


has held since 1927. 

The officers and board of 
ment held its pre-convention session on 
Thursday, April 25, discussing the af 
fairs of the association. The first gen 
eral session of the convention was held 
on Friday morning, April 26. Follow- 
ing the opening formalities, Mr. Me- 
Laurine presented his report as secre- 


vyovern- 


tary-treasurer, reviewing the activities 
of the association during the past year, 
and stressing those services it renders 
to mills of all types and sizes within 
the industry, and to the industry as a 
whole. 


Address of K. P. Lewis 


Mr. Lewis next presented the annual 
report of the president. He first re 
viewed in detail the efforts of the as 
sociation, in the summer of 1939, in 
connection with the hear 
ings under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, declaring that the uniform 32% 
cent minimum applied to the entire 
industry last Fall unfair to the 


South. and showing that it is extreme 


wage-hour 


was 


Li Orlow Lor TW) 


ernment «WPA 


yrunouches of fhe Zoy 
and Walsh Healey) to 
southern differential. 


branch to 


tllow a and for 
dismiss the 
differential with the statement 
that there is practically no difference 
in the cost of living. 


another 


+ ied ‘ 
iO, a 


claim 


He deplored the 
obvious bias of the committee, as con 


stituted, and recommended changes in 


the law, saying “I feel very strongls 


that the law and 


that if a minimum is adopted it should 


Should be changed. 


establish only one minimum 


rate, n >? 


too high, but sufficiently high to 


vent sweatshop conditions, and that 
there should be no administrator, in 
dustry committee or any other com- 


mission with the authority to change 
this rate.” 

Mr. Struggles 
and progress made in the South, along 
and 
plead for more sympathetic 


Lewis reviewed the 


and 
understand 


economic sociological! lines, 


ing of its problems. 


? 


He discussed in detail the proposed 
hew processing tax, under the name of 
a certificate plan, and urged more in 
terest on the part of southern congress 
and senators in such 


Types of legislation. 


men defeating 


New Institute Policy 
Discussing the necessity 
Mr. said 


the greatest 


ness in our industry, for which we, as 


for control 
that 
weak 


ing production, Lewis 


“merchandising is 


operators of the mills, must be held re 
that 


the government’s suit against the print 


sponsible.”” He expressed hope 
cloth group, because of their efforts to 
control production and merchandise it 
in an orderly manner, would be aban 
“This 


thought out by 


doned. plan was carefully 


able men,” he said, 


“and was one of the most constructive 
co-operative movements in the histor: 
of the industry. If 
against the committee, and 
the co-operative 


banned, it leaves it up entirely to the 


_ 


this suit goes 
anything ir 
way of effort is 
individual to handle his own problems 
Accumulating 
merchandise simply hands the market 


tremendous stocks oF 


over to the buyer. Our curtailments in 
the past have nearly always come too 
late.” 

Mr. Lewis paid high tribute to The 
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Cotton-Textile Institute, under the 
leadership of Dr. Murchison. He dis- 
closed that at the time of the 
hour hearings in 1939, the 
the Institute prohibited it from taking 
a definite stand, but that since, “that 
ruling been changed, the In- 
stitute is free to fight 
for whatever the majority of the mem 


wage- 
policy of 


and 
advocate and 


has 


bership desire.” 
The Association president concluded 
on a philosophical note, reporting prog- 


W. N. BANKS. of 
Grantville, Ga., elect- 
ed first vice-presi- 
dent <- ae 





this rapidly changing 


made in 
world by other industries in the field 


ress 


of research and products. He 
urged that cotton-textiles give more 
consideration to research, and plead for 
a closer working together to “hold to 
our faith, and improve our own lives, 
and in this attitude fight against any 
tendency toward any totalitarian form 
of government which takes away the 
precious liberties for which those who 
have gone before have bled and died.” 

Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Bank and Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., and president of the 
American Bankers Association, fol- 
lowed Mr. Lewis as the first guest 
speaker. Mr. Hanes’ subject was “The 
Objectives of Organized Business”, and 
he told in detail what the American 
Bankers Association is doing in the 
way of co-operative and unified re- 
search activity and service. He urged 
that textile manufacturers work more 
closely with their trade associations, 
Saying in part: 

“The greatest need of organized busi- 


new 


Wachovia 


ness today is a long range point of 
view. American business and finan- 


cial institutions did a grand job from 
the economic standpoint in building up 
this country. In a real sense they per- 
formed a great service in creating the 
American standard of living. But in 
the past they have overlooked too much 
the public reaction to their activities. 
Too often have corporations been over- 
confident of their position and unmind- 
ful of public opinion. Happily, that 
situation is changing. ‘The social sig- 
nificance and purpose of business is be- 
ing increasingly recognized by business 
itself, and modern business policies 
are being evolved in terms of public 
interest. It is only through voluntary 
co-operation by business units in the 
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same field that broad Knowledge and 
effective policies can be evolved. To 
promote this co-operation in terms of 
long programs is the function 
of organized business.” 

Virgil Jordan, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
was the concluding speaker on Friday 
morning’s program. He discussed ‘The 
Reconstruction of Enter- 
reviewing developments in gov- 
ernment and during the en- 
tire history of this country, and point- 
ing to the changes in these and other 
spheres that must be made to restore 
completely the American way in busi- 


range 


American 
prise”, 


business 


ness and politics. 
Murchison on Conditions 


speaker at the Saturday 
morning Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, who reported optimis- 
tically on the legislative prospects in 
Washington, where, he said, the forces 
of constructive conservatism are sweep- 


The first 


session was Dr. 


DR. MURCHISON, 
president of the In- 
stitute, who spoke 
at White Sulphur 
Springs ‘2s « 





Pressure for new legis- 


ing forward. 
lative experimentation has vanished, he 
said, with every indication of more fair 
play and equity toward the country’s 


business interests. A growing senti- 
ment for administrative efficiency and 
justice in the regulation of business has 
found expression, and “we have good 
reason to expect that both major par- 
ties will lean to the right in the forth- 
coming campaign.” There has been a 
diminishing pressure for a processing 
tax on cotton, the speaker said, but the 
danger must not be regarded as com- 
pletely over. “Should favorable action 
by the conferees on the agricultural] 
supply bill (ealling for $212,000,000 for 
parity payment) be unobtainable, the 
danger of a processing tax will be im- 
mediately renewed. Until this danger 
has completely disappeared, the indus- 
try will not relax its watchfulness or 
its resistance.” 

Dr. Murchison was optimistic for 
the business future, declaring that the 
cotton-textile industry occupies a sta- 
tistical position which gives no cause 
for misgivings. “In the Spring of 1937 
mill stocks were extremely light and 
unfilled orders were high, but at that 
time the element of weakness in the 


situation was the accumulation of enor- 
inventories in the hands of the 
There are no 
features to situation 
There are no burdensome 
accumulations among the _ in- 
immediate customers or 
among the distributive trades including 
the retailers. * * * I am convinced that 
there is greater prudence in the ad- 
ministration of mill policies today than 
there has been at any time during the 
past five years. Individual mill exec- 
utives are being zoverned as never be- 
fore by the collective facts of the va- 
rious groups to which they belong. 
“With all of the associations of the 
industry determined upon this policy, 
the industry first time 
envisage ahead the great level plateau 
of stability and prosperity rather than 
the hills and valleys of booms and de- 


mous 
industry’s customers. 
parallel this 
today. 
stock 


dustry’s 


may for the 


pressions.” 

Dr. Murchison concluded his address 
with references to the impending Na- 
tional Cotton Week, stressing the value 
of the co-operation being 
the industry from the members of dis- 
tributive organizations, such as the In- 
stitute of Distribution whose members, 
with 15,000 stores, purchasing more 
than $800,000,000 worth of mill prod- 
ucts annually, are whole-heartedly par- 


received by 


ticipating, as last year, in the indus- 
try’s promotior efforts. 


Rose on Research 


Robert E. Rose, director of the tech- 
nical laboratory of the dyestuffs di- 
vision of E. I. puPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., also spoke Sat- 
urday morning to the cotton manufac- 
turers, on the subject of research, mak- 
ing a report for the Textile Founda- 
tion. He urged the industry to study 
the work of the Foundation, which is 


MR. McLAURINE, 
who was re-elected as 
secretary-treasurer 





lab- 


Its textile 
disappear 


not self-perpetuating. 
oratory, he said, may soon 
if it does not secure proper support. 
This project which, he said, costs act- 
ually only $20,000 a year for cotton 
research, “can only continue if it is 
supported by the active participation 
of yourselves. I urge upon you the 
necessity for you to carry on research 
in your own interests unrelated to the 
group of suppliers of textile materials 
and equipment. 
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“Research is not a production mat- 
ter; you cannot go to your laborator)s 
and say ‘We have orders for such and 
such new product, we expect you fo 
make it in time for delivery 60 days 
from now.’ 

“The results of research are like 
choice liquors, they are useless until 
needed and they cost a lot but when 
they are wanted they must be avail- 
able, they cannot be produced over- 
night.” 

Dr. Rose urged the industry specific- 
ally to consult Dr. Milton Harris, in 
charge of the research work of the 
Textile Foundation and obtain from 
him an idea of the importance of the 
work. “I honestly believe,” he said, 
“that I am trying to make you a pres- 
ent of gold dollars for a few cents 
each. Consider the investment as the 
installation of a small piece of up-to- 
date equipment and you will see how 
very small the risk—the profit. if you 
have the patience, will speak for it- 


R. E. ROSE, of du 
Pont, who spoke on 
the need for organ- 
ized research 





self, and so vehemently that the date 
at which your support made certain the 
continued life of this laboratory will 
come to be known as a most significant 
one in the history of American cotton 
mills,.”’ 

At the conclusion of Dr. Rose’s ad 
aress, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., who 
long has advocated organized research 
for the industry, asked the speaker to 
indicate the amount of man-power and 
money devoted by Dr. Rose’s company 
to research. Answering in general 
terms, Dr. Rose said that puPont has 
at least SOO men engaged in research. 
and spends at least $8,000,000 annual- 
lv in this direction. Mr. Callaway re- 
peated the figures, emphasizing that 
they are the investment of only one 
company, and declaring that the en- 
tire cotton-textile industry, with 1200 
corspanies, probably spends less an- 
nually than the amount represented by 
Dr. Rose’s salary alone. 


Reports were heard from the asso 
¢ciation’s several standing committees. 
After the election of officers, as pre- 
viously reported, Robert E. Henry pre- 
sented to Retiring President Kemp 
Lewis, on behalf of the association, a 
handsome silver service set in appre- 
ciation of his work as head of the or- 
ganization. 
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Golf, Skeet Tournaments at White Sulphur Springs 


OF INTEREST and importance at the 

A.C.M.A. convention at White 
Sulphur Springs were the entertainment 
and recreation, formal and informal, 
during the meeting. The organized en- 
tertainment included a_ golf tourna- 
ment, a skeet shooting tournament, and 
the annual banquet, held on Friday 
evening with President Lewis as toast- 


Harry Hirschfeld, noted New 


York humorist, was the featured speak- 


master. 


er at the banquet, but unhappily, the 
size of the crowd and failure of the 
public address system prevented deliv- 
ery of his full speech. A very operatic 
double quartet from Charlotte, though, 
was able to make itself heard in sev- 
eral popular numbers. 

The Association's golf tournament 
was staged on Friday afternoon, under 
the direction of James D. Sandridge, of 
Charlotte. 
with prizes for net and gross scores. 
Among the mill men, W. H. Ruffin, Jr., 
secretary of Erwin Cotton Mills, Dur- 


It was a handicap affair, 


ham, won low gross prize, a set of reg- 
Ernest Rees, Jr., of Fay- 


etteville, Tenn., won first low net for 


istered irons. 


mill men—a golf bag; and F. S. Nich- 
olas, of Abbeville (S.C.) Mills, won 
four matched woods with second low 


net score among mill men. 


Wilson, of Spartanburg, won first low 
net prize for this group—a golf bag 
and Erwin Walker, of Greensboro, won 
a set of woods, the prize for second 
low net. 

N. M. Mitchell won an umbrella, the 
prize for the blind bogey; Luther H 
Hodges, of Spray, received a club for 
having taken the smallest number of 
putts; and J. G. Gaw received a prize 
for having the highest score on the par 
three holes. 

In the skeet tournament, held on 
Thursday afternoon under the direction 
of Joe Moore, of Charlotte, the Moore 
family monopolized the event Joe 
Moore won first prize, a silver tray; A 
P. Gumaer, of New York, won second 
prize, a serving tray, and also a gun 
case for the best score in a group 
Harvey W. Moore, of Concord, won 
third prize, a silver platter; Walter W 
Gayle, of Charlotte, a gun case for 
fourth prize; R. C. Moore, of Rhodhiss 
won fith place: and J. D. Sandridge, of 
Charlotte, sixth prize. 

An unexpected entertainment was 
provided the delegates by the annua! 
rc open tennis tournament, in its 
final stages at White Sulphur Springs 
during the convention, so that the mil! 
folks were privileged to witness Don 


F. C. Alexander, of Greenville, shot Budge, Vincent Richards, and other 
the low gross score among non-mill top-notch tennis performers in th‘s 
men, winning a set of irons. E. V._ contest. 

ooo—___—_ 


Learning by Seeing 


An up-and-coming section foreman 
in one of the coal producing companies 
in the Appalachian field prided him- 
self on the orderliness and the safety) 
with which he maintained general op 
erating conditions in his section. A 
while back, however, he got the idea 
that it was a mistake to be too well 
satisfied with conditions in his own sec- 
tion. So he asked the superintendent 
if he might inspect several other sec- 
ions of the mine to see what he could 
learn to apply in his own section. 

His inspection trip brought to his 
attention a number of things that he 
could apply in his own section. He 
wrote up a report on what he had seen 
and how he was going to use these 
ideas to improve his own section. His 
report made the sectional inspection 
idea appear so worth while that the 
superintendent inaugurated the idea 
for all section foremen. 

The results of this plan have been 
very satisfactory. Not only has each 
section foreman picked up ideas which 
he could bring back and apply in his 
own section, but the very fact that 
each section foreman knows that his 
area will be subject to periodic inspec- 
tion by other foremen makes him much 
more particular about seeing that con- 
ditions are kept as orderly and as safe 
as possible. 

This intersection or interdepart- 
inental inspection idea is one that will 


work in an organization of any indus 
try. Why not try it out in your outfit’ 
—“Management Information”. Filiott 


Nerrice Co... Tne. 


Workers’ Pet Peeves 


“That guy must think I'm some kind 
of a mind reader,” sputtered a man to 
a fellow worker after taking a baw 
ing out from his foreman for not do- 
ing a job the way the foreman wanted 
it done. “He told me to do the job 
and I did it just the way I always had 
done it before. Then he came around 
and got tough with me because there 
was some change in the job that he 
wanted to make. put, he hadn't told 
me about any change! 

“Then he asked me why I didn’t ask 
some questions. 3ut, why should I 
ask him questions about a job that I 
thought I understood perfectly? May- 
be he has got a lot on his mind and 
just takes it for granted that we know 
everything. But. if we go ahead and 
do something the way we think we're 
supposed to, and it’s different from 
what he’s got in his mind, then he flies 
off the handle. 

“Nine times out of ten if you ask 
him questions, he looks at you as if 
vou were a dumb-bell. A fellow never 
knows when he ’s doing the right thing 
with a guy like him for a boss!’ 

Are your instructions always clear 
and complete?—‘“Management Infor- 
mation’. Elliott Service Co.. Ine. 
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Bill Kirby of Penick & Ford, Ltd.,. is seen 


peeping among some of Mobile’s famous 
azaleas which were in full height at the 
convention. (Photo by P. G. Wear) 


STIMULATING addresses, a congenial 

attendance and a beautiful setting 
combined to make the second annual 
convention of the Alabama Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, in Mobile, Ala., 
on Thursday and Friday, April 4 and 
o, a profitable and enjoyable occasion. 
This association, re-organized just two 
years ago after several years of inac- 
tivity, has made remarkable progress 
and now has all but six of the mills 
of the state on its membership rolls. 

A large attendance was drawn to Mo- 
bile by the program, and the attractions 
of the famous Bellingrath Gardens 
there, and the setting of the meeting 
dates at the height of the azalea sea- 


son, 
Paul A. Redmond, president of Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, presi- 


ed at the sessions, assisted by Dwight 
M. Wilhelm, of Montgomery, full-time 
Since its 


secretary of the association 


re-organization. 
Joe Lanier New President 


Joe L. Lanier, of West Point, Ga., 
president of the Wehadkee Yarn Mills, 
rock Mills, Ala., was named president 
of the association at Mobile, succeed- 
ing Mr. Redmond. Benj. C. Russell, 
vice-president of Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala., was made vice-presi- 
dent, and J. Craig Smith, vice-president 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, was 
elected treasurer. 

Outstanding addresses at the conven- 


so 





Alabama Men Meet in Mobile 
During Azalea Season 


tion were delivered by Mr. Redmond, 
Oscar Joblnston, president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Inc., and Claud- 
ius T. Murchison, president of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. Particularly 
significant were the remarks of Dr. 
Murchison, who spoke encouragingly of 
future business prospects in the textile 
industry, and advocated a_ startling 
change of policy on the part of the 
industry. As to business prospects, he 
unqualifiedly predicted that American 
business as a whole, regardless of 
which party wins the presidential elec- 
tion in November, is on the threshold 
of “an era of prosperity greater than 
any we have previously known.” 

In connection with the national po- 
litical scene, Dr. Murchison declared 
that the “outlook is becoming more fa- 
vorable. A spirit of tolerance is com- 
ing to the front. The concept of re- 
form seems to be undergoing a change. 
Everywhere men are sticking their 
necks out without losing their heads. 
Not infrequently, we find a good word 
being said for the business man as a 
necessary part of the social and eco- 
nomie system. So, regardless of which 
party wins, there seems in the making 
a change of political judgment, a shift 
to the right, a change toward equity, 
equality and economic realism.”’ 

Speaking of conditions in the cotton- 
textile industry, the Institute head pre- 
sented a clear analysis of the present 
situation. “During the past two 
months,” he said, “the industry has 
suffered one of the most abrupt and 
most severe price declines in its entire 
history, that is, for so short a period. 
To be sure, things have not become so 
bad as they were in 1938 or the first 


In this Mobile snapshot, 
Joe L. Jennings, who 
conducted the golf tour- 
nament, is shown driv- 
ing off into space, The 
others are, left to right: 
Erwin N. Darrin, of 
bbe 00 Corp.; Jesse W. 
Stribling, of Universal 
Winding Co.; and Louis 
Kirby, of Calco Division, 
American Cyanamid Co. 


part of 1939, but the very spectacular 
market has created in the 
minds of many men a feeling of anx- 
iety and fear, so I think it would be 
very much in order to consider the 
validity of those fears. 

“I do not find in the present situa- 
tion the elements of weakness which 
existed in the previous decline. The 
chief contrast is the absence among the 
distributors and among the secondary 
processors of the large stocks which 
they held immediately preceding the 
former decline. Stocks, generally 
speaking, throughout the country are 
sub-normal. It is perfectly absurd to 
assume that a period of three or four 
months of super-normal sales and ship- 
ments, following a period when stocks 
were extremely low, could have brought 
those stocks up to normal and at the 
same time met an enormous increase in 
consumer demand and be able to build 
up big surpluses.”” Dr. Murchison ad- 
mitted that during the previous two 
months, production had run ahead of 
sales, but that gains in inventory had 
been small, as indicated by the extra- 
ordinary sensitivity and strength in the 
market during late March and early 


weakness 


April. 
The speaker urged, in view of the fa- 
vorable statistical position, that the 


industry maintain a stiff backbone and 
a courageous attitude in its merchan- 
dising operations. He declared the ter- 
rific price decline in early 1940 to be 
indefensible, and said that “if the in- 
dustry will maintain normal operating 
schedules and will only have the pa- 
tience to step out of the market, that 
in itself would be an adequate remedy. 
If a strong merchandising attitude is 
not sufficient, then take whatever 
steps are reasonable from the stand- 
point of the individual enterprise in 
adjusting production to the needs of 
the moment.” 


Advocates Individual Action to 
Replace Collective Action 


At this point, Dr. Murchison pre- 
sented a startling recommendation, in 
the face of previous efforts in the in- 
dustry. He said: 

“IT think the time has definitely 
passed when the various groups of the 


industry can get together and talk 
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Listeners and Participants at the Thursday morning business sesssion, left to right 
W. Jennings, superintendent, Lanett (Ala.) Mill, and past president of the association 
Cotton-Textile Institute, one of the speakers. Roland H. Gray, of Goodyear Decatur Mills, 


Paul A. Redmond, president, Alabama Mills, Inc., presiding as president of the asso 
the association—the busiest man at the convention ; ' . ‘ P ‘ . 


about a program of collective action. 
In the first place. it isn’t legal under 
the present interpretations of the an- 
ti-trust laws, but even more important 
than the illegality of that action is the 
recognition we have been forced to, 
that such a program on its very face 
is an impossible thing if it presumes 
uniform response to a program of col- 
lective action. 

“It takes a good deal of courage for 
me to make that statement, because it 
makes me take a position of inconsist- 
ency as related to my own past experi- 
ence in this industry and every group 
of it, but when certain programs have 
been tried time and time again, having 
behind them all the sincerity and all 
the effort and all the devotion of lead- 
ers in the industry, with all of the 
trade association officials and every- 
body going along to try to put it over, 
and when these things have failed most 
invariably, it is time to begin thinking 
in different terms. 

“But those different terms are not 
terms that produce a different result, 
because I think now we have got to 
consider this: that as between the high 
cost mill and the low-cost mill, there 
is a very wide disparity; a price prof- 
itable to Mill A represents a loss to 
Mill B. We not only have the dispari- 


ty between costs of operation, we also 
have wide differences in the financial 
powers of the various mills, and so you 
will have here in one case a mill or- 
ganization which is not only a low-cost 
unit, but a unit of great financial 
strength. They will continue produc- 
tion when other mills will find it ad 
visable to curtail, and if the low-cost 
mill does not wish to go into the mar- 
ket, they can say, ‘We can hold these 
stocks’, and they can afford to act ac- 
cordingly. 

“I believe that the industry should 
begin thinking of meeting these prob- 
lems, not through collective action, but 
through individual adjustment to the 
position of a particular mill relative to 
the industry as a whole, and if that 
particular mill finds it advisable to 
make drastic adjustments in produc 
tion or inventory, it is the responsibili 
ty of the mill, and the wisdom of the 
judgments used by the individual mill 
will determine the welfare of the group 
as a whole, and I do not believe we can 
possibly escape that conclusion and 
that policy so far as the industry as 
a whole is concerned. ut it is an at- 
titude which puts upon the individual! 
mill management a much greater re 
sponsibility.” 

In his report to the association as 
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S. M. Smith. of Frank G N yrtn In ind R 
Claudius T. Murchison, president 4 
responding to the address of welcon 


lation Dwight M. Wilhelm, 


retiring president, Mr. Redmond pre 
sented an account of the activities of 
the organization, and reviewed develop 
ments in the industry generally, and 
particularly with reference to the situ- 
ation in Alabama. He especially urged 
action to reduce Japanese competition, 
and a relief from government interfer 
ence in business. He discussed in de 
tail changes that are occurring in the 
Alabama legislative and governmenta 
situation, and urged closer co-ordina- 
tion between the state’s mills in work 
ing together, 
on matters affecting the welfare of the 


through the association 


industry and its people. 

William Ivey, of the department of 
industrial relations of the state, deliv 
ered a paper on the activities of that 
department, prepared by the director, 
Judge John D. Petree. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
entertainment and recreation, many 
participating in the association’s golf 
tournament; others enjoying the tours 
of the Mobile gardens and flower dis 
plays. 

The inimitable Hugh M. Comer, vice 
president of Avondale Mills, was toast 
master at the annual banquet on 
Thursday evening. The chief feature 


i(Continued ay, page “1 } 





At the Banquet in Mobile, left to right: Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cotton Council, a featured speaker. Hugh M. 


Comer, of Sylacauga, who was toastmaster. 
tion. Sam Steere, head of the Goodyear Mills, 


about tire cord 


Captain Rube Jennings as he received the gold watch awarded him by the associa 
listening to G. Arthur Cook, treasurer of West Boylston Mfg. Co. talking, probably 
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Eastern Carolina Division 


Meeting at Raleigh 





NEARLY 150 men were in attendance at the spring meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
convening in the assembly room of the new textile building at N. C. 


State College, Raleigh, N. C., on Saturday morning, April 27. 


After 


the invocation W. H. Miley, vice-chairman, who was in charge of the 
meeting, introduced T. R. Hart of the textile school faculty, who gave a 
hearty welcome to the group, after which he told of the outstanding 
features of the new building and extended an invitation for everyone 


to inspect the building after the meeting. 


Colonel J. W. Harrelson, 


Dean of N. C. State College, gave an inspiring talk regarding the new 
building and its true purpose, that is in serving the textile industry as 
a whole through its experimentation with regard to the latest methods 
and procedures and in training more and better men for this work. 


Running Dyed Stock 


W. H. Miley, Jr., superintendent, Er- 
win Cotton Mill Co., No. 2, Erwin, N. 
C., began the discussion by asking the 
question “why do raw stock dyed col- 
ors run worse on long draft carding 
and spinning, than stock that has not 
been dyed? In regard to: (a) Bad 
drafting and (b) lap ups on leather 
as compared to cork and (¢c) 
breakage?” It was agreed upon that 
this question could be discussed more 
effectively as a rather than in 
part as worded. G. L. McDonald, 
Franklinton, said that he has found 
that raw stock colors run just as well 
as undyed stock and that the breaking 


rolis 


whole 


strength of the varn depends upon 
how the stock is dyed. The only dif- 
ference P. B. Parks, Jr... Erwin (N.C.) 


Mill No. 5, has found in running the 
colored stock is that it is harder to 
see, not that it runs worse. 

In running 3 to 6 colors, Mr. Gurley. 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids. 
N. C., finds that the dyed stock runs 


just as well as white goods, and the 
yarns are just as even. Mr. Lyles, 


Roanoke Rapids, asked Mr. Parks what 
type of rolls he was running, to which 
Mr. Parks replied that he uses noth- 
ing but cork, although he has had oth- 
er types, including leather, cork and 
plain steel and found that when the 
white stock runs bad the colored does 
also. Mr. Gurley, who has long draft, 
stated that his colored work ran good 
but occasionally lap-ups appeared. At 
this point in the discussion Mr. Parks 
made the suggestion that probably rea- 
sons for the trouble that some people 
seem to be having with dyed stock is 





Reported exclusively fcr ‘‘Cotton’’ by H. 
ee v Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
am, ° : 





that the action of the chemicais weak- 
ens the fibers, or the dye is not prop- 


erly neutralized, or the boiling may 
cause the natural waxes to be de- 
stroyed. 

J. E. MeGee, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has found that 
sulphide dyes will destroy natural ma- 
terials and that by applying common 
table salt the sulphides neutralize bet- 
ter. Chemicals can be neutralized by 
applying other chemicals, also. 


MR. MILEY, the new 
chairman of the divi- 
sion . 


MR. GILLIAM, vice. 


chairman, elected at 


Raleigh 





Mr. Miley brought in the question of 
whether or not the chemicals would 
wash out if the cotton were not sulphur 
dyed, to which Mr. Parks replied that 
the chemicals are not soluble, do not 
want to come out, and will stick fast 
to the cotton. Mr. Gurley asked what 
causes some colors to run heavier than 
others and if it were due to the dye 
stuff. J. V. McCombs, Raleigh, N. C.., 
stated that he lightened his laps on 
colors that were running too heavy 


but has found that no one color runs 
any heavier than the others. He add- 
ed that some mills use inferior cotton 
in colored work, thus ¢ausing the 
breaking strength to fall below the av- 
erage. In such cases the dirt and im- 
purities should be cleaned out 
dyed. 

the matter of what pro- 


before 
the stoek is 

Considering 
cedure to follow in case the dyed stock 
is running bad, Mr. Parks said he 
would first see if the dyer had changed 
his formula, then check on the carder 
to see if he had made any changes in 
the set-up. If the stock appears too dry 
it might be advisable to add a little 
oil. The best method in checking on 
this is to simply feel the stock; if it 
is too dry it will be springy, and by 
feeling the cotton one can tell wheth- 
er it will run. D. F. Burns, Durham 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills Co., wanted to 
know how long dyed stock is allowed 
to age before it is run. Mr. McGee 
said that he has had experience where 
it was run in six hours and other vats 
not until two weeks after dying, and 
it is generally found that the stock 
runs better after aging. 


Oil Spray 

The next question dealt with the use 
of oil spray on cotton, the best meth- 
ods and place of application, whether 
it affects the life of top rolls in card- 
ing and spinning processes, the percent- 
age of oil to be used. B. F. Aiken, Er- 
win Mills No. 5, Erwin, N. C., uses oil 
spray on all his cotton, applying it in 
the blending hoppers in the opening 
room. He finds that it helps settle the 
dust in the card room, causes the cards 
to strip better and keeps down static 
electricity. He does not see that it af- 
fects his top rolls at all. D. E. Long, 
Oxford (N.C.) Cotton Mills, asked Mr. 
Aiken if there is any advantage or dis- 
advantage in applying the oil in the 
conveyor line or under the beater box 
of the picker, to which Mr. Aiken re- 
plied that he had applied the spray in 
the pipe between the opening and pick- 
ing rooms and found that it didn’t 
work so well here as the cotton tended 
to collect dust, stick in pipe and let 
out lumps at times. When asked by 
Mr. Gurley if the cotton will clean as 
well after the oil is applied in blend- 
ing hoppers, Mr. Aiken said it would. 
Mr. Oldham, Erwin Cotton Mills, Er- 
win, N. C., gave his experience of put- 
ting the spray right behind the beater 


box, underneath the feed roll, adding 
that the result was not so favorable 


here as the oil was not given time to 
soak into the cotton. The cotton should 
absorb the oil before it reaches the 
cleaning units. He stated that he had 
also applied the oil spray under the 
heater box, but it didn’t work so well 
at this point because the cotton had 
a tendency to lap up and choke up. 
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Mr. Miley asked if anyone had ever 
applied the oil in the vertical opener. 
Mr. Parks had done so but said that 
he had found out very quickly that 
this was not the place to apply it. 
Cleaning was lost here because dust 
accumulated and caused the opener to 
choke up. He stated that they now 
use it in the blending hoppers and get 
good results there, for in accordance 
with the speed of the hopper the speed 
of the pump increases or decreases, the 
spray stopping when the hoppers stop. 
He added that the oil spray causes the 
linters in low grade cotton to settle in 
the card room, eliminates an excessive 
amount of dust and it does not inter- 
fere with the cleaning. As for being 
able to prove ends down per spindle on 
cotton that is not oiled, by test, he does 
not see any difference. 


Oil Spray Test Reported 


Db. F. Lanier, Oxford (N.C.) Cotton 
Mill, entered the discussion at this 
point to say that he had trouble with 
his oil-sprayed stock gumming in the 
beater box and around the cage 
<creens, requiring cleaning every few 
davs. He has changed to the gravity 
system, using about 4 per cent oil and 
gets better results in the cleaning, al- 
though the oil seems to affect the 
leather top rolls by causing them to 
pack and crease, which affects tlie 
drafting on the yarn. Mr. Parks sug- 
gested to Mr. Lanier that, since leather 
cannot be buffed, he get a small lathe 
and turn down his rolls so as to cover 
them with %-ineh cork: then, if they 
slick up and groove, they may be buffed 
very lightly. He added that although 
this suggestion might sound like an ex- 
pensive one to follow, in reality such 
a procedure costs very little. A. R. 
Marley, Erwin Mills No. 6, Durham, 
N. C., stated that, although he is not 
using oil spray at the present time, at 
one period he ran extensive tests on 
this, carrying it through carding, spin- 
ning and spoolers, making over 500 Ssiz- 
ings and breaking tests. The yarn 
showed better breaking strength and 
was certainly more even. The oil was 
applied just as the cotton left the open 
ing machines and this gave good re- 
sults. Mr. Long explained that the 
gravity feed bar runs the length of the 
beater box, and as the cotton comes 
from underneath the feed roll the oil 
is wiped off the bar. He believes that 
by using oil the work is made more 
susceptible to humidity changes. Mr. 
Miley said that his company at one 
time applied the oil in 8S bale breakers 
whereby % of the oil went into each 
machine; however, the present set-up 
on the 27 blending hoppers is a better 
one as 1/27 of the oil goes into each 
hopper, and there is no trouble in ap- 
DPlying it at this point. The general 


varn. 





Mr. James 


consensus of opinion was that the far 
ther back the oil is applied the better 
it is, although it was generally admit 
ted that each company should deal with 
this procedure as an individual problem 
and fit it to individual needs. 


Long Draft Roving 


The next 
around 


question was centered 
Variations in yarn numbers 
made from long draft roving. Mr. 
Moore, Roanoke Rapids, has secured 
as smooth and even a yarn from long 
lraft and a little bit better breaking 
strength, from 5 to 7 per cent better. 
Mr. Gurley reported more variation 
from long draft, around 214 numbers 
having been found at times on 14.5s 
This might be caused by a Sin- 
vling on the drawing frame or bad 
creeling. He believes that on the whole 
the varn is better even though varia- 
tions may occur. M. R. Harden, Er 
win Mills No. 4, Durham, N. C., be 
lieves that the continuous strand of 
varn ineh to inch is better on long 
draft than the conventional type. It 
looks smoother and runs better. The 
hard part about long draft is that there 
are no doublings. 

W. T. Byrd, Erwin Mills No. 1, Dur- 
ham, N. C., said that he has been run- 
ning long draft over two years and 
still has things to learn. 
must study out his own individual con 
dition. He starts in the picker room 
and keeps close check on his lap 
weights. The drawing frame should be 
kept clean and rollers rebuffed. It is 
important to have the proper draft on 


Everyone 


speeders, his ratio being 3 to 5. On 
the back process he has a constant of 
around 350 and around 550 on the 
front. drafts from 
drawings to spinning he has around 21. 


Considering all 


It is essential to keep the stock even 
or the variation will jump in a hurry. 
However, he added that his numbers 
vary from 1 to 114 numbers. He con- 
eluded his discussion by saying that 
on the whole he believes the long draft 
is better. Continuing the same sub- 
ject, Mr. Byrd stated that the tempera- 
ture in the room affects the long draft 
more than the conventional type. He 
finds that it runs better if the tem- 


Mr. Lanier 
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ory b . ‘ ] hi ; ° 7 ‘ 
vrees | and humidity at f rom of) To 


‘0 degrees. Mr. Harden asked if am 
one had cloudy places appearing 
drawing frame web, especially in the 
mornings up to around 9:00. Mr. O 
nam offered the suggestion that if the 
reInperature could be kept up over 


week-end when the mil 


. IS not In OF 
Pration the situation might be reme 
died, since it is believed that the tem 


perature causes such OcCuUrrences, 


Lightweight Spinning Tape 


The next question concerned the usé¢ 
of light or heavy tape on spinning and 
twisting. J. L. James, Erwin Mills No 
l, Durham, N. C., 
and found that the light tape increased 


the spindle speed around 200 revolu 


had run several tests 


tions, thus giving a saving in power 
He found that he got 
sewing the lighter tape. Mr. Parks, of 


lighter laps when 


Erwin, had had quite a different ex 
perience, having been so well impressed 
with the light tape at first that they 
got all light tape but later had to 
change back because of lint accumu 
lating next to the driving faces, causing 
them to get soft yarn and slippage 
Since in both cases the same type of 
weave was being used, it was decided 
that the difference came about through 
the fact that one was run on ball bear 
ings and the other not. 

J. T. Garner, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
has found that the light tape lasts 
longer and he has not had any trouble 
with a cushion forming on the tape 
He laps his tapes around 2 inches and 
sews in a “Z” across, making an “X” in 
the center. Mr. Long has had exper- 
ence using a metal hook on heavy tape 
It is clamped on the tape and put to- 
with a 
method is quick and the tape lasts 


gether rawhide pin. This 


much longer. 
The following officers were elected 


for the ensuing year: W. H. Miley, Jr 


Erwin (N.C.) Cotton Mill Co... No. 2 
chairman: George L. Gilliam, Sterling 


Cotton Mill, Franklinton, N. C., vice 
chairman: D. E. Long. Oxford (N.C.) 
Cotton Mill, secretary: and 
Bunn. Henderson (N.C.) Cotton Mil). 


Robert 


member of executive committee. 
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Piedmont STA Men Study 
Weaving and Slashing 


THE PIEDMONT DIVISION of the Southern Textile Association held 

an interesting meeting on the subject of weaving at the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Hotel, Saturday morning, April 6. About 50 men were present. 
Though the crowd was somewhat smaller than usual, much helpful ex- 
change of information passed. The meeting was in charge of B. M. Bo- 
wen, Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and the discussion was led in a 
masterly manner by P. B. Parks, Jr., Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Plant No. 5, a visitor to the section and president of the Southern 


Textile Association 


Shuttle Life 


The first question asked for the life 
of shuttles on duck and osnaburgs, but 
this was expanded to take in any fa- 
brics being run by the mill men pre 
sent. A. W. Benoy, Consolidated Tex- 
tile Company, Shelby, N. C., advised 
that he gets 3300 loom-hours per shut- 
tle as an average on print cloth and 
broadcloth, running three shifts. J. O. 
Williams of the Shelby (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills brought out the fact that shuttles 
will last much longer on light fabrics 
than on the heavy ones, inasmuch as 
quite often there are mat-ups that 
throw the shuttle out and break it, 
and on warps having fewer ends, there 
is much less chance for mat-ups to oc. 
cur, these being in proportion to the 
number of ends in the warp. 

It was further brought out in dis- 
cussion that the life of the shuttle is 
decreased when the looms are chang- 
ed from one construction to another. 
The comment of W. F. Wellman, Salis- 
bury (N. C.) Cotton Mill, was that 
many shuttles are either damaged or 
broken by being trapped in the shed, 
which might be caused by harness, 
strappings, etc., breaking and he add- 
ed that he has found in the long run 
the least expensive strapping is the 
best that can be purchased. He also 
added that gouts have quite an effect 
on the life of the shuttle. 

The discussion leader brought laugh- 
ter from the crowd when he said that 
every overseer of weaving, regardless 
of the type fabric he is running, con- 
Siders that particular fabric to be most 
detrimental to the shuttles. He also 
added to the discussion by saying that 
in warps where there are many ends 
crowded together, often the end breaks 
and the drop wire does not fall, caus- 
ing a serious mat-up so that the shut- 
tle is thrown out. 

Quite a bit of discussion centered 
around the advisability of purchasing 





Reported by John C. Fonville. 


loom parts from sources other than the 
manfacturer of the original machine, 
such as local foundries, parts manu- 
facturers, ete. Many of those present 
do purchase some of their parts from 
local foundries and parts manusfactur- 
ers, usually doing so because the ship- 
ments are much quicker, but at the 
Same time receiving quite satisfactory 
service from the parts that are used. 
EK. W. Campfield of the Alexander Mfg. 
Co., Forest City, N. C., reported that 
he gets excellent results with a cam 





Mr. Bowen 


Mr. Parks 


Shaft gear for his Model-L looms, se- 
cured from a local foundry. Dillon 
Poston, Pee Dee Mill No. 2, Rocking- 
ham, N. C., uses a number of idle 
gears for the harness motion, getting 
them from a local foundry, and though 
he is satisfied with the gears, he does 
not think they are better than the ones 
furnished by the loom manufacturer, 
but he can get them in a few minutes 
simply by calling on the telephone. He 
does not buy battery parts from the 


@ At the meeting of the Pied- 
mont Division in Charlotte, P. B. . 
Parks, Jr., president of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association, advis- 
ed those present that non-mem- 
bership in the Association does 
not restrict attendance at the 
meetings, but that a paid-up 
membership automatically enti- 
tles the member to receive the 
annual yearbook, which is a com- 
pilation of reports of all the di- 
visional meetings. ..... 


Same source, he advised in answer to 
a question. Another mill does buy a 
few battery replacement supplies from 
a foundry, and such items as lay 
patches, etc., also. 

Another man explained that though 
the cam shaft gear is purchased from 
a foundry, a practice is not made of 
buying all other parts because he does 
not consider that the foundries finish 
the parts properly, and added that it 
is not right to buy a loom from a man- 
ufacturer and then turn around and 
buy parts from some other place. He 
explained that in his own opinion the 
manufacturer of the machine under- 
stands the engineering of the various 
parts and can make them better. 

H. G. Winget of the Victory and 
Winget Plants of Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, does not have looms in his fine 
yarn mill, but brought out the fact 
that it requires from 30 to 45 days to 
get parts from the East, whereas the 
concerns in his own home town give 
him immediate service. It was also 
pointed out that washers are just as 
good made in the South as in the 
North. 

A question was asked if anyone has 
been troubled by a defective supply 
part, and after pointing this out to the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer seems 
to take no interest in improving on the 
design of the part. In answer, one 
man said that only recently he had re- 
quested the manufacturer to reinforce 
a certain loom part and this was done 
almost immediately. 

Three quite pertinent points were 
brought out: One was that in instanc- 
es where the loom manufacturers 
seemed to be in no hurry to improve 
a certain part, this work is given to 
another concern which almost immed- 
iately does what the mill requests. 
Another was that in some _ instances 
the loom manufacturer spends much 
time and money perfecting a part, and 
as soon as it is properly constructed, 
the mill turns the part over to a foun- 
dry to be made at a cheaper price. The 
chairman brought up the very impor- 
tant point that the mill may request 
some loom part to be reinforced by a 
foundry, when this particular part has 
been so constructed by the loom manu- 
facturer that in case of strain on the 
loom, this very part is supposed to 
break, and will break, instead of some 
other more costly part. 


Loom Gears 


A question was raised as to where 
Shuttles could be reworked and re- 
grooved, and the crowd was told that 
such a machine is available from the 
Textile Specialty Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

J. L. Brannan, Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, S. C., asked what ma- 
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terial the gears (motor and pinion) 
should be made of in order to get best 
results. One man told of using a steel 
pinion and a cast motor gear on Model- 
X looms for three years and not losing 
one yet. The chairman said that where 
the shock is not to great a fiber gear 
ean work satisfactory against cast iron 
gear, but a cast iron gear should never 
he meshed with a cast iron gear; also, 
if the teeth in the fiber gear break, the 
other gears are not damaged. Another 
members said that “stee] against steel 
is too much meaning, that 
where gears mesh they should be of 
different materials. 


steel’, 


Slasher Controls 


Next on the prepared questionnaire 
was “What are some of the advantag- 
es, or disadvantages, of automatic con- 
trol on slashers?’ This question was 
enlarged to include the use of control 
instruments for cooking the size mix 
also, because, as pointed out, most 
mills have some method of automatic 
controls for this job. 

At this point the leader, Mr. Parks, 
extemporaneously traced the history 
and development of slasher controls. It 
so happened that no one present had 
slashers completely equipped with au- 
tomatic controls. 


Starch Control Machine 


David Clark, Charlotte, N. C., said 
that the Jackson Mills No. 3 at High 
Shoals, N. C., has a new automatic 
starch control machine with which it 
is well pleased and F. W. Warrington of 
F. W. Warrington Company, Charlotte, 
agent for the company making the ma- 
chine, was called on to describe it, 
Which he did as follows: 

“The machine consists of a hopper, 
placed under any suitable size starch 
bin the mill wishes to build, and is 
equipped with automatic mercury con- 
trolled seales so that the scales may be 
set for the required poundage of starch 
to be placed in the mix. Once the bin 
is filled, the machine automatically 
weighs the starch accurately, and re- 
leases it into the kettle where the op- 
erative moves a control lever. It elim- 
inates all waste starch, saves much 
trouble on the part of the man mixing 
the sizing ingredient, and allows the 
operator to devote more time to his 
job. It gives uniform amounts of 
Starch at all times, eliminating the 
human error. Once the starch bin 
above the hopper is filled, there is no 
need to have sacks of starch on the 
floor, no need for buckets and scales.”’ 

The question was brought up as to 
how the machine operates when the 
Starch acquires more moisture, and an- 
other mill man present was of the 
opinion that inasmuch as the starch is 





Mr. Benoy Mr. Brannan 


in a closed bin, it is likely that there 
will be little moisture effect on the 


Starch 
More on Shuttles 


The next discussion centered around 
shuttle when the mill 
changes to different warp construc 
tions, reeds, number of harness, ete., 
and it was generally agreed that a 
lower shuttle life could be expected in 


consumption 


® The annual convention and 
get-to-gether of all divisions of 
the Southern Textile Association 
has been announced for the week- 
end of June 6-7-8, at Blowing 
Rock, N, C. Convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Mayview Man- 
or, where the Association has met 
on alternate years for the past 
several times. An excellent pro- 
gram has been arranged for the 
business sessions, with addresses 
to be heard on safety, wage and 
hour law, government research 
and general business. Afternoons 
and evenings will be given over to 
entertainment. 

Hotel rates at Blowing Rock are 
very reasonable. All hotels are 
close to convention headquarters 
so that those registered at places 
other than Mayview Manor will 
be able to attend all of the ses- 
SIONS, 


such instances, with each particular 
construction calling for its own loom 
settings and alignment. It was said 
by one man that his looms are align 
ed each time a new warp is put in the 
loom regardless of whether the same 
reed is used or not. In other words. 
even if a new warp is tied-in with a 
tving-in machine at the loom, and the 
Same reed is used. the loom is aligned 
if need be. The old question of using 
reeds of different depths was brought 
up, and a reed with metal top was de 
scribed as having the same depth at 
all times, even when the dents per inch 
are different. It was agreed to be good 
practice to standardize on the depth of 
the reed. 

Mr. Williams also considered it high- 
ly important to change the power on a 
loom when going from a light to a 
heavy construction, and vice-versa, or 
many shuttles would be broken or ex 


8 | 


cessivelvy worn. and especial empbhas - 


was piaced on the fact that no !oo! 


should be run with excessive power 
When asked how the harness are s 
to get the best shuttle life, Mr. We 


man said that on 3-harness work tl! 


a 


Ps ° . . <7 ss ¢ o - m 
first two harness are set iust of ne 


race plate. 


Summing up the discussion Mr 
Parks said that in changing from one 


construction to another. it is necessar' 
to align and set every part that has 
do with the operation of the shuttle . 
igh shuttle life. 


order to get | 


Positive Drive Slashers 


“What are advantages or disadva! 
tuges of positive drive creels on slas 
ers; also positive drive slasher cylir 
ders?” was the next question. No one 
present has had experience on the pos 
tive drive creel for slasher, but Mr 
Benoy explained that he was interest- 
ed because he has seen them advertis- 
ed in the textile papers. [A descrip 
tion of the yarn tension equalizer wil! 
he found on page 93 of the October 
1937 issue of Corron. A discussion of 
the positive drive creel will be found 
on page 85 of the October 1939 issue 

One man present has seen the device 
in operation and said that at the mill 
where it is used it has reduced the 
stretch in the yarn and eliminated 
much waste on the section beams, cre 
ated by stretch of the yarn. The chair- 
man said that he is familiar with this 
stretch problem on the section beums 
and has found that much of it is due 
to the condition of some of the ropes 
(with attached ) 
brakes cummed 
while others do not, making the ten- 


weights used for 


becoming or sticky 
sion on some beams greater than on 
others. He added that the positive 
drive cree] would help this condition 
Mr. Benoy has the positive drive or 
his eylinders, running S8OxSO 39-inch 
soods, 32s warp, and also a “compen- 
sating trick’ which is quite satis! 
tory. He said that the more strengt! 
there is on the warp the less necessity 


VY using posi- 


for taking the strain off | 


At this 


tive drive on the cylinders. 


point the chairman explained tha 
some mills, according to the style be 
ing run, prefer the yarn to hug the 
cylinder in order to get the desired 
sizing effect: this has reference [to 
Marshall Dilling 


Ranlo, N. ¢ 


heavy constructions. 
A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
said that the principle of the positive 
drive creel and the positively driven 
slasher cylinders is the same inasmuc? 
as both methods tend to reduce the 
stretch in the yarn. 

Mr. Bowen injected a question which 
had to do with comparing the amount 
of stretch in varn that is warped by 
old and new warpers, and he was told 
that any warper that has to revolve 
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the package will stretch the yarn more 
takes the 
off over-end or at the side, and in or 
der to compensate for the stretch and 
consequently a finer yarn, his numbers 
should be slightly heavier. Mr. Benoy 
added that there is likely to be some- 
what more stretch in the yarn on pre- 
sent-day warper beams than on the old. 


than a warper which yarn 


because the beams on newer 
warpers are larger and therefore heav- 
ier, giving more drag on the yarn. J. 
L.. Brannan said that there is 10 per 
cent less stretch on warpers that take 
yarn off over-end as compared to 


varn 


er type 


warpers on which the pulls the 


package and rotates it. 
Uniform Cloth Width 


In a discussion as to how to main- 
tain uniform cloth width so that the 
goods will shrink uniformly in Sanfor- 
izing, one member said that the width 
at the loom would have to be controlled 
by the regulation of the let-off and 
take-up motions. Mr. Cargill, whose 
mill makes cloth 39-inches wide at the 
said that the cloth loses 214- 
inches in width at the Sanforizer when 
the cloth is shrunk 13 per cent warp- 
wise. His cloth is kept within from 
14-inch to W%-inch of 39-inch standard 
at the loom. Other causes stated for 
difference in cloth width were: differ- 
ence in sley, crimp in filling, and ten- 


loom, 


Sion on the cloth. 

Another member said that much va- 
riation in cloth width depends on the 
“human element” as every loom fixer 
believes that he knows what the pro- 
per tension is on the goods on his sec- 
tion. The overseer of this mill uses a 
caliper each day to determine that the 
proper pick gear is being used, and al- 
so feels the cloth for proper tension. 
He further added that the selvages 
must be drawn properly to control the 
cloth width. The chairman’s opinion 
was that in addition to the foregoing. 
there should be standard settings for 
ali looms on the same fabrics. 


Large Package Filling 


Work done by the cloth room to re- 
pair faults was next 
brought up. man said that the 
only thing done by his cloth room is 
remedying kinky filling, while another 
said that his cloth room repairs any 
damage done to a piece of cloth that 
will make the cloth “good”, but never 
just cover up and “hide” some defect. 
The chairman said than any mill is 
fortunate to have the cloth room re- 
port to the weave room immediately 
on defective cloth, and that the weav- 
er should consider this a service in- 
stead of criticism. 

“To what extent does increasing the 
amount of yarn on the filling quill af- 


weave room 


One 
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fect the supply bill of the weave 
was the last prepared question. 
In the discussion that developed it was 
pointed out that much of the trouble 
occurring on a loom happens at the 
time of transfer, and if the package is 
large and has more yarn on the quill, 
naturally there will be battery 
transfers and consequently less break- 
age of parts and less to get out of ad- 
justment because of the terrific pun- 
ishment to the loom at the time of 
Mr. also added that 
with less battery changes there is less 
chance for seconds. 


room 7” 


less 


transfer. Bowen 


When a question was asked as to 
the “ideal” twist multiple to be run in 
filling, it was reported to be the gen- 
much twist 

work run 


without causing 


eral practice to insert as 


as necessary to make the 
good in the weaving, 
kinky filling. 

In a brief business session, B. M. 
Bowen, Salisbury, (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
re-elected chairman of the divi- 
sion for another year. W. P. Cargill, 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.: 
and J. Manning Bolt, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C., were elected 
to the executive committee. 


was 


South Carolina Weavers STA 
Diseuss Finishing Problems 


THE WEAVER’S Section of the South Carolina Division of the South- 

ern Textile Association held its spring meeting at the Drayton 
Mills’ community house, Spartanburg, S. C., Saturday morning, April 
20, with G. G. Simmons, technical superintendent of Drayton, presid- 
ing; and Frank D. Lockman, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., leading 


the discussion. 


About 175 mill men were present, many of whom at- 


tended the opening game of the Drayton Mills’ baseball club in the 


afternoon. 


J. O. Thomas, Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., who is 


chairman of the board of governors of the STA, was introduced and 
made a brief talk, inviting members of the South Carolina division to 


other meetings of the association. 


Finishing Problems 


W. F. Robertson, Jr., superintendent, 
North Carolina Finishing Company, 
Salisbury, N. C., was the guest speaker 
and brought some interesting and in- 
structive points to the group pertaining 
to the “headaches” for both manufac- 
turers and finishers of fabrics. Some 
of the major problems discussed by Mr. 
Robertson were: 

First: The practice of mill eloth 
rooms of looping colored threads into 
the selvage to denote defects. He dis- 
cussed the use of fast and fugitive col- 
these threads, saying that if 
the cloth is to be bleached the fast col- 
ors will bleed on the cloth when it is 
subjected to high temperatures in the 
bleaching process. If the cloth 
be dved without bleaching, a fugitive 
color will give the same effect as the 
fast color will in the case of bleach- 
ing. Although it is necessary to mark 
the defects while inspecting the cloth 
in the cloth room, he stressed the im- 
portance of removing these colored 
threads before the cloth leaves the cot- 
ton mill, because if they are left in the 
cloth, they will have to be removed at 
the finishing plant before processing, 
or seconds will result. He also men- 


ors on 


is to 





Reported exclusively for ‘‘Cotton’’ by W. 
H. Spencer, Jr., overseer weaving, Whitney 
(S.C.) Mfg. Co. 


tioned the troubles that are caused by 
crayon marks and marks op 
cloth. 

Second: Mr. Robertson discussed the 
detrimental effect caused by caustics 
which are used in size compounds to 
break the starch down; namely, the 
formation of solids on the warp which 
are nearly impossible to be entirely re- 
moved by the desizing process. If 
these solids are left in the cloth they 
will tend to repel the dye, he said, giv- 
ing the filling a better color than the 


stamp 


warp. He suggested that the most sol- 
uble size compounds obtainable be 
used. 

Third: Tight selvages cause much 


trouble and are very treacherous in a 
finishing plant, the speaker said. The 
cloth is under tension on nearly all 
machines and if the selvages are tight- 
er than the body of the cloth, the sel 
vages will be torn. 

Four: Defects 
and misdraws in the 
more trouble on goods that are finished 
white than those to be dyed solid col- 
ors, or that are to be printed. He 
brought out that black and other dark 
colors are a great help in covering up 
many such defects. 

Fifth: Mr. Robertson said that hang 
ing threads are common in most types 
of eloth and should be eut off before 


caused by bad reeds 


reeds will give 
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reaching the finishing plant. This 
causes more trouble on goods that are 
to be used for uniforms, shirts, sheets, 
ete., and these threads must be cut off 
before the garment manufacturers can 
make first quality goods for the mar- 
ket. 

Siath: He pointed out that the cloth 
width should be uniform, especially if 
the goods are to be Sanforized. 

Seventh: Aecording to Mr. Robert- 
son, oil spots present a serious problem 
on goods which are to be dved. He 
said that on bale goods it is advisable 
not to use oil remover at all because 
these goods are dyed without bleach- 
ing, and as the oil remover is a pene- 
trant, it attracts the dve and will cause 
dark spots. A pure neutral soap is 
best to be used on these goods, he said. 
Continuing, he advised that the use of 
oil remover is satisfactory on printed 
or white finished goods, provided the 
solution does not contain any iron and 
provided the spots are not rubbed too 
harshly with sharp instruments. He 
Suggested rubbing the spots with the 
smooth side of a tablespoon, because 
if a sharp instrument is used the fi- 
bers will tend to be separated, causing 
the dye to penetrate more deeply at 
this spot. Such defects are termed 
“chafed” spots. 

In answer to a question as to what 
effect conditioned filling will have on 
goods to be dyed, Mr. Robertson said 
that inasmuch as conditioning fluid is 
a penetrant, it will cause the dye to be 
attracted to the spot where the fluid 
is most prevalent, causing a spotted ef- 
fect. This is not noticeable in goods 
that are bleached before being dved be- 
cause conditioning fluid is removed 
during the bleaching process. 

It was brought out that in light of 
the foregoing facts, it will be most 
helpful if the manufacturers will keep 
in close contact with the finishers at 
all times concerning his manufacturing 
methods, and both will be in a better 
position to process their goods in such 
a way as to be of mutual benefit to 
each other. Also, the manufacturer, 
if he knows what the goods are to be 
used for, can use different standards 
for inspection and grading of the eloth. 

Following the discussion by Mr. Rob- 
ertson, Lewis Burgess, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C., 
presented some helpful pointers on con- 
trolling the supply cost in the weave 
room. He said that the cost of weav- 
ing is the largest expense of a mill 
making fabrics, and then told some of 
the ways in which this expense could 
be reduced. He suggested that the 
mill conduct loom fixing classes; keep 
accurate supply records and a well ar- 
ranged stock of supplies; store the 
Supplies properly, and if possible use 
rotary bins in the supply room: ar 
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Left to right, Frank D. Lockman, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., leader oi 
the technical discussion of STA at Drayton Mills; Garland Simmons, of Drayton 
Mills, chairman of the division; W. F. Robertson, Jr.. North Carolina Finish 
ing Co., Salisbury, N. C., who addressed the group on finishing problems; 
and Lewis Burges, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte. who discussed 
controlling weave room supply cost ., ' 


- 


range loom parts in bins according to 
the motion to which they are at- 
tached: use a system of disbursing 
supplies; and identify supplies by num 


bers, svmbols, ete. 


Practical Discussion 


The greater part of the meeting was 
tuken up with the two foregoing ad- 
(lresses, and discussion of them, but F. 
Lb). Lockman found time to lead a brief 
technical session. The first question 
concerned trouble with sliding bars in 
the warp stop motion clogging up with 
lint and interfering with the action of 
the drop wires when an end breaks. J. 
H. Burgess, Gayle Plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., advised 
that a good remedy for this problem is 
to remove the inner bar, clean it off. 
and clean out the inside of the sta 
tionary bar with a tool similar to a 
knife blade. J. Manning Bolt, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., said 
that he bores holes in the side of the 
stationary bars, which permit some of 
the lint to be pushed out through them 
as the inner bar slides back and 
forth. 

The next question discussed was on 
the proper harness settings, cam tim 
ings, and type selvage to be used on 
heavy pick sheetings with coarse yarn 
numbers. It was said that the harness 
should be level with the crankshaft on 
bottom center and that ply ends should 
be used in the selvages. A question was 
then injected regarding excessive ““heat 
up” in this type of goods. Mr. Lock 
nan explained that a high setting of 


“ 
+ 


the let-off drive rod arm is one of 
the main causes of this because such 
a setting will cause the let-off motion 
to operate intermittently and allow the 
warp to be slack until the take-up has 
time to tighten it. He suggested that 
the drive rod arm be lowered, which 

— 


will operate the let-off motion in such 
a way as to give a steady let-off in 


stead of an uneven one with obvious 


better results. 


Ply Selvages 


[In a discussion of when should pls 
selvages be used, one man contended 
that they should be used on all types 
of cloth, whereas a representative of 
Ware Shoals (S.C.) Mfg. Co., said that 
he uses ply selvages on flannels, broad 
cloths and birdseye, but not on osna 
burgs. R. T. Stutts., Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co., Simpsonville, S. C., reported 
that he uses all ply ends in selvages, 
and Hunter West of Converse said that 
he uses ply ends in selvages, with two 
doubles on the inside of each. 

The problem of piv 


Selvages not 
weaving at the same tension as the 
body of the warp was discussed next 
Mr. Swink, Drayton Mills, explained 
that this could be prevented by laying 
the selvage ends half as many te the 
dent in the slasher comb as the body 
of the warp is laid in. J. L. Adams, 
Whitney (S.C.) Mfg. Co., suggested the 
same procedure as Mr. Swink and aiso 
discussed the possibility of the trouble 
being caused by variations in the twist 
and yarn numbers of the ply varn. Both 
men mentioned the fact that the 90] 
erator can feel the warp while it is 
running on the slasher and tell if the 
selvages have the proper tension in re 
lation to the hodv of the warp. Mi 
Bolt also suggested that a dent in the 
slasher comb be skipped between the 
body and selvage, which wil! allow the 
selvage still more room to build on 
without being higher than the body. I: 
further discussion, it was decided that 
the same principle applies to tight sel 
vages when running spun rayon It 
was also brought out that the tende 
cy of tape selvages to roll on high sley 
satins is caused by improper leasing 
and tension on the slasher. 

In a discussion of washboard shuttles 
and how fo nrevent them, Mr. Burgess 


(Continued on page 114 





CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 





New phases mark 
the spring trade 


[T IS axiomatic of that 

they often form the vanguard of 
a forward economic movement general 
in character. Through the first 
months of this vear the country was 
soberly observing a recession, wonder- 


COTTON 


Fr 
Soa s 


three 


ing whether the extraordinary fall 
business and accumulation of inven- 


tories was to be followed by a tem- 
porary lull and spring recovery, or whe- 
ther the reaction would be of disturb- 
ing duration. 

Before the skeptical attitude had be- 
come generally dispelled, the buyers of 
cotton goods had indicated that they 
at least realized the situation to be 
brighter than it was painted. Goods 
bought before January, though heavy 
in volume, found a broud consumption 
in a long period during which the buy- 
ers postponed replacement operations. 
Thus before the end of March these 
buyers found inventories well in hand 
and the conditions right for new pur- 
chasing. 

It is well to bear in mind that this 
was the domestic situation which start- 
ed a recovery movement, because a new 
phase of things developed on April 9, 
following invasion of the Scandinavian 
countries by Germany. The war, which 
was the basis of last fall’s economic 
spurt that demonstrated the country to 
be ready for a forward movement on 
purely domestic conditions for the most 
part, gave new impetus to business. 
The spring spurt likewise started on a 
sound domestic basis. 


Politico-economic 
entanglements 


During the past decade, industry 
struggled with a new social-economic 
consciousness in this country. Cotton 
manufacturers had recognized it even 
before it was thrust into the public 
gaze by the New Deal. The industry 
has been working, along with other 
branches of business, to make necessary 
adjustments. Meantime, the past two 
years have provided new politico-eco- 
nomic entanglements in threats of war 
and finally the actuality thereof. 

Gradually over the first six months 
of the war begun in September, it be- 
came clear to American business that 
the country at long last was realizing 
trade potentialities that had been lying 
dormant. The political-economic devel- 
opments at home and abroad kept 
traders in a state of uncertainty, which 


This element 
Ironically 
war 


always retards business. 
obscured fundamentais. 
enough, it was the 
that fomented 

But whereas the war started action, 
it did not develop the expected foreign 
business. On precedent, speculation 
was rife because it was feared that act- 
ual war business would divert commod- 


certainty of 
action. 


ities from norma! channels. Fortun 
ately, as events disclosed, the boom 
was predominantly seund domestic 


business from which no sad 
Sions would ensue in 
denly terminated war. 


repercus- 
the ease of sud- 


Mill production 
Situation shifts 


After reaching 730,000 bales in Janu 
or the second highest month on 
record, consumption of cotton began 
to reflect concern over accumulation of 
inventories and lack of demand. The 
latest figures of the Census Bureau, at 
time of writing, showed a reduction of 
more than 100,000 bales for March as 
against January. The April figures 
were expected to show not only a sea- 
sonal dip but a considerable curtail- 
ment to offset the unsound tendency. 

Meantime, there were encouraging 
reports early in April as to the inven- 
tory position which forecast a better 
mill production situation after a mod- 


ary, 





Courtesy, American Viscose Corp. 


The bathing suit in this picture is made 
of Vinyon, the new textile fiber. The 
yarn, it is pointed out, possesses rapid 


drying characteristics, exceptional resist- 
ance to salt water, and retains its orig- 
ina] strength when wet. The Vinyon fi- 
ber bathing suit was developed by William 
Rothlein, of Wiliam Rothlein & Co., Inc., 
at Queen City Textile Corporation, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


erate period of curtailment. As stated 
ly the National Conference 
Board, there had been a small but sig- 
nificant decline in the physical volume 
of finished goods in the hands of man- 


Industrial 


ufacturers during February. Manufac- 
turers’ stocks of raw materials, too, 
turned downward in January after 


rising four consecutive months. 

This report on industrial 
conditions was confirmatory of unof- 
ficial advices from the cotton goods 
market for many weeks previous to 
April that heavy gray zvods production 
since September had been well ab- 
sorbed. In a declining market the first 
quarter of this year, converters held 
off for the low point, but inquiry was 
clearly indicative of replacement re 
quirements in gray gools as the spring 
season entered with finished merchan- 
dise normally in broad turnover. 


vejeral 


Insidious price 
precedent holds 


Cotton mill manufacture has gone 
through an evolution in recent years 
which is stated to have made imprac- 
ticable certain wonted practices of dull 
periods, notably the operation of plants 
for occupation even at prices below 
Such operation for a moderate 
length of time, in former times accept- 
ed as a kind of economy, (cheaper to 
run at a loss than to shutdown tem- 
porarily) apparently is untenable as a 
production policy today in view of rig- 
id costs. 

Such operation even in the old days 
was productive of evil, for it intensi- 
fied pressure for low prices and there- 
by lengthened the recessions. The peaks 
and valleys were intensified. And it 
has frequently occurred that subse. 
quent statistical information disclosed 
an unsound operation of mills had been 
based upon exaggerated ideas of inven- 
tory. In other words, buyers held off 
when they actually needed to replen- 
ish and mill stocks were not excessive. 

When buying broke out in volume 
the last of March, it was not long be 
fore mills had cleared spot stocks, but 
the movement ran to heavy volume at 
prices below cost. Notwithstanding that 
the industry was carefully watching 
production schedules to avoid burden- 
some accumulations, they were lured 
once more into the insidious competi- 
tion of prices below cost. The lesson 
of controlled production seems working 
salutary effect. Why not break bad 
price precedent? 


Costs. 
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Favorable start 
to the quarter 


William P. Jacobs, 
print cloth group of cotton manufactur 
ers, accused the industry at that junc- 
ture (end of March) of suffering from 
what he termed “stockphobia” and 
challenged anyone to prove that stocks 
were burdensome. He stressed the 
idea of stock figures both by print cloth 
mills and converters, for giving a true 
picture of the inventory position. “Too 
frequently,” he said, ‘“‘we have conclud- 
ed that when mills have heavy stocks 
they are in a precarious position”. 


director of the 


Significant was the quick disappear- 
ance of spot holdings that started al- 
most simultaneously with his remarks. 
And sellers were encouraged to resume 
sound pricing of goods. But it was 
not until after they had allowed the 
market to drift back almost to the level 
of last August. Yet the early 1940 
movement was presumably only a re- 
cession and nothing like a depression. 

General business was still uncertain 
up to the present month, but there were 
signs of levelling-off from the decline 
in industry. Cotton goods came into 
the second quarter with fundamental 
conditions favorable. Not only was the 
prospect good in consumer lines, but 


industrial demand promised to keep 
distribution well spread. However, 
mills were not minded to terminate 


curtailment too soon. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


OPERATIONS in the cotton industry 
of New England have been well 
sustained, relative to those last year. 
Yet production has actually been de- 
clining since early in the present year. 
Curtailment is usual in the second 
quarter, but the fine combed goods 
mills were moved to anticipate this 
normal drop by reason of extremely 
heavy production in the late months of 
1939 and subsequent lack of sales. 
Mills consumed 78,475 bales of raw 
cotton in February and the first two 
months of the year showed 169,571 
bales absorbed, or 15.7 per cent more 
than in the same period of 1939. The 
volume for February was nine per 
cent larger than that for the same 
month of last year. It is significant 
of careful mill however, that 
February was 13.9 per cent below Jan- 
uary in use of cotton by mills. 
Business in raw cotton around the 
first of April told further the tale of 
lagging demand through the first quar- 
ter of 1940 in cotton goods. Mill buy- 
ers were taking practically no interest 
in the staple at the end of March. Af- 
ter the first spurt of goods activity in 


policy, 
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TexTiLe HIGHLicnHrs. by Henry MeCarn 








THE FAMOUS WORDS- 
“KING COTTON” WERE 
FIRST SPOKEN BY EX- 
GOVERNOR HAMMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, IN 
A BRILLIANT SPEECH TO 
THE SENATE. 





RANCHERS OF TEXAS 
ARE COVERING THEIR 
ANGORA GOATS WITH 
BLANKETS OF COTTON 
DUCK FOR PROTECTION 








FRANCE IN (887. IT 
WAS NOT UNTIL 1924 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


THE FIRST PRINTED 





RAYON ORIGINATED IN 


THAT IT BECAME POPULAR 


ROCKHILL, S.C. PRODUCED 


RAYON IN THE SOUTH. 


OF THE PLEECE. 





THE ART OF WEAVING 
IS OF SUCH GREAT 
ANTIQUITY THAT ITS 


BEGINNINGS CAN NOT 
BE TRACED. 











the primary market late in March and 
the subsequent activity after the Scan- 
dinavian war incident, however, broad 
er inquiry was noted. 


Fine goods follow 
other constructions 


Producers of cotton 
New England 
found their specialized lines secondary 


Inquiry 


goods in the 
section aS usual have 
to the staples on a recovery. 
broadened when printecloths and relat- 
ed fabrics spurted late in March. ‘The 
after the Scandina- 
vian April 8 still found 
combed goods mills watching the gen- 
movement and waiting for it to 


secondary wave 


incident on 


eral 
spread. 

Some business was passed up, how- 
evident that 
strengthening. 


when it became 
values were definitely 


The mill men of this district saw no 


ever. 


good reason to accept bids for late 
contracts at the prevailing loss levels. 


They were willing to move spot lots at 


the current levels, while hoping for the 
movement to broaden on a reasonable 
advance in prices. 

Mills, meantime, were committed to 
a conservative basis of operations and 
did not plan any hasty departure from 
The 
combed goods branch all year to date 
has worked its mills on a policy ¢a! 


substantial curtailment. fine 


culated to impress buyers rather than 
to keep spindies and looms active. This 
in the long run is expected to rebound 
to the advantage of both owners and 


the mill employees. 


New Bedford suffers 
two new mill losses 


Under the stress of previous unhea! 
thy vears, the toll of New England cot 
ton mills continues to drag along, with 
spasmodic casualties. Recent news has 
plants in the 
fine goods center of New Bedford 

On petition of John W. Cussen, 
Mill 


revealed two losses of 


trus 


tee, the Taber Corporation has 
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@ Miss Frieda Myers, who was recently 
chosen to be queen of the Third Annual Cot- 
ton Festival at Gastonia, N. C., June 10-15. 
Miss Myers is the daughter of A. G. Myers 
of Gastonia, receiver of Textiles, Inc., of 
that city, and president of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


been allowed to liquidate. The trustee 
informed the Federal Court in Boston 
that the employees had been trying to 
raise $100,000 in order to bring about 
a re-organization of the corporation, 
but had only been able to obtain half 
that amount. The corporation had no 
assets which would warrant an RFC 
loan, he declared, and the machinery 
was old. 

Subsequent word from New Bedford 
was that certain interested parties had 
plans for operation of this plant and 
details later may be forthcoming of a 
new project. The Taber mill was forc- 
ed out of business several years ago. 
Then the plant was re-opened and op- 
erated for several months with every 
apparent prospect of success. Then fol- 
lowed another period of several 
months of idleness and the attempt at 
re-organization. 

Posting of notices that goods in pro 
cess in the Kendall Mills at New Bed- 
ford would be run off preparatory to 
permanent closing was the other re- 
gretful mill event of recent date. 
About 400 workers were employed in 
the plant at the time of this announce- 
ment. 

Officials stated that in six years of 
operation in New Bedford the com- 
pany had never netted a profit. Yet 
the Kendall organization in its Various 
units throughout the country made a 
net of $934,043 for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1939, on its production of gauze, 
surgical dressings and allied lines. 

This was formerly the Holnies Mill, 
built about thirty years ago. The 
Holmes management discontinued man- 
ufacture in 1931. The plant was idle 
for three years and fhen taken over 
by the Kendall company. 


Pequot introduces 
sheet innovation 


What is described as an innovation 
in the manufacture of sheets and pil- 
low-cases has been introduced by the 
Pequot Mills of Salem, Massachusetts. 
It is a new line of muslin bed linens 
to be known as “Beauty Hems”. 

Sheets and pillow-cases have been 
made generally with turned and stitch- 
ed hems, necessitating a sacrifice of 
several inches of bed coverage. The 
new hems are woven right into the 
abric with a decorative design which 
gives a distinctive, tailored finish and 
eliminates loss of length. The length- 
wise shrinkage of the sheets, more- 
over, has been reduced to a minimum. 





“THE SITUATION” 
Aeross an Exeeutives Desk 


April 12, 1940 

WE ARE facing a most peculiar situ- 

ation in the textile market, al- 
though the European War, which has 
taken on a very malignant tone in the 
last few days, may even change that 
before this summary is printed. The 
first of April marked a boom in tex- 
tile cloth markets after a month of 
stagnation, and sales according to 
Worth Street estimation equalled pro- 
duction for the first time in 1940 on 
print cloth. 

More than 15,000,000 yards of grey 
goods were sold in one day and the 
general reaction was the belief that 
primary consumers and _ distributors 
had cut heavily into inventories during 
the first quarter slowness. Following 
this spurt, other days that week 
brought out 40,000,000 yards of sales 
and later another 20,000,000 yards. In 
reviewing the cloth saleS at that time, 
the Department of Agriculture Mark- 
eting Service said that, on the whole, 
eloth production during most of the 
first quarter of the year exceeded mill 
sales. Mills have reduced their back- 
logs of unfinished orders built up dur- 
ing late 1939 and apparently have in- 
creased stocks to some extent. Cloth 
prices have declined during recent 
months and mill margins have narrow- 
ed. The average margin of about 11.- 
70 cents (basis 17 constructions of 
coarse and medium cloths) for March 
compared with 12.25 cents in Fébru- 
ary; 13.36 cents in January; and 10.- 
11 cents in March 1939. 


Business Is 
Picking Up 


Cloth dealers are still booking ord- 
ers at a fast rate, and it was reported 
from Worth Street that the first week 
of April an estimated 75,000,000 yards 


as seen 


of print and broad cloth sold at ad- 
vancing prices, sales piling up _ to 
around three times current output. 


Textiles simply reflected general busi- 


ness as the general industrial index 
turned up and steel and other key 


markets felt a spring-time revival. It 
may be that those elements plus op- 
timistic gleanings from Congressional 
atmosphere inspired Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison to predict unprecedented 
prosperity after the November election 
regardless of the winner. (See page 
76. ) 

At least we have this summary: 
Considerable mill activity almost equal 
to the fall production schedules and 
elimination of the curtailment talk 
which circulated the market last 
month; advance of prices in the cloth 
field over the lows and drop in prices 
in the yarn field, toward a new 1940 
bottom. 

One of the most important sales of 
the month was that of the F.S.C.C. 
which bought. 5,000,000 yards of wide 
sheetings. This news was considered 
in the market to be of a constructive 
nature and the government purchase 
was welcomed as a bullish factor. It 
was felt that this substantial purchase 
might prove to be the forerunner of a 
fairly general market interest. And it 
was stressed that if there had been 
any weak spots in the wide sheetings 
picture these would have been reveal- 
ed in bids to the F.S.C.C. which were 
of a strong nature. 


Raw Cotton Situation 


During this period of better textile 
business the raw cotton market ebbed 
gradually, losing slightly from day to 
day until a moderate recovery took 
place in response to a large turnover 
and better prices in the stock market. 
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Part Time WORKING CAPITAL will not 
produce Full Time PROFITS 


Factoring Converts Industry's Sales 
Into Immediate Cash 


RESULT 
Full Time Working Capital to 


Get Cash Profits 

Obtain Money For Raw Materials 
Purchase At Savings 

Earn All Trade and Cash Discounts 
Meet Payrolls and Taxes 

Reduce Collection Costs 


Eliminate Credit Losses 


For Complete Information Write Now To 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





AGGREGATE RESOURCES OVER SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS 














*‘*Cotton’s’’ 
of The Seminole Mills. 


various blends. 


Clearwater, 


and A. H. Pilkington 


roving editor-photographer caught this snapshot 
manufacturers of 
Left to right: S. F. Winsper, Jr., manager; W. M. Aiken, B. F. Gunnels, 
F. L. Kelly, Frank Madden, G. W. Rhoden, B. W. Baker, Sim Corey t. —. Busb:ze, 
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The 


and 


presidential primaries 
that 
might be made available indirectly to 


result of 


some suggestions money 


allied governments were among the 
factors that influenced values in the 


Share market, and cotton responded to 
a larger amount of Wall Street buying 


and some covering by professional 
shorts. 

Earlier, New York had been under 
the influence of Bombay liquidation 


with April-May Broach there falling to 
264 American points under New York, 
along with other foreign offerings, and 
this had sufficed to fill up larger scale 
price fixing orders for domestic mills 
reflecting the better textile business. 
However, foreign markets stiffened up 
and contracts were somewhat 
searcer for a time. On advances, how- 
ever, cotton met with selling of hedges 
and offerings probably against 1938 
loan equities, although it is indicated 
the market might have to go higher 
for old crop months to make many of 
the outstanding certificates profitable. 


some 


The New Crop 


The new crop has come in for wider 


attention. The Journal of Commerce 
increased its estimate 11,000 acres to 
24,814,000, off 0.1 per cent from a 


year ago. The Daily News Record re- 
ported 27,035,000 or about 8.9 per cent 


over a year ago. Receipt of daily 
weather details have revealed much 


more favorable conditions for plowing 
and planting cotton during the current 
week, and reports come of previous 
lateness of farm work being rapidly 
made up. There talk of better 
seed and more careful cultivation with 
growers intending to obtain the best 
yields per acre possible this season. 
Increased use of fertilizer was report- 
ed from most states. Soil conditions 


was 


and rainfall were reported satisfactory 
except in Western Oklahoma and West 


Texas where dust storms have been 
reported in recent days. 
Wage-Hour 
Ruling Upheld 

The cotton-textile industry fight 


against the wage-hour bill was lost in 
the U. S. Fifth Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals April 2 when the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was upheld as consti- 
tutional. The Court held also that the 
wage-hour administration’s order es- 
tablishing a minimum wage to textile 
workers of 32% cents an hour was va- 
lid. The decision was handed down in 
the suit issued by the Opp Cotton Mills 
and 15 other southern mills. If and 
when decision is made not to appeal 
the suit, employees will be paid the 
difference due from October 24, 1939 
to date. The 16 mills involved in the 
caSe are under bond to pay the differ- 
ences between 3214 cents and 30 cent 
minimum wage upon final disposition 
of the case. 

In an analysis of the Court’s deci- 
sion on the case, Tyre Taylor, attorney 
for the Opp Mills, stated that: 


(1) “That Industry Committee No. 1 was 
properly constituted.’ Section 5 
(b) provides that those representing each 
group of the Industry Committees be ap- 
pointed with due regard to the geographi- 
cal regions in which the industry is carried 
on. The Administrator appointed three 
members of the public group, four members 
of the employer group, and two members 
of the employee group from the Southern 
States, but the petitioners contend that the 
South was not given full and proper repre- 
sentation. The provisions of the Act re- 
quiring the Administrator to give “due re- 
gard‘‘ to geographical regions in the ap- 
pointment of Committee Members did not 
require him to apportion membership on 
the Committee with mathematical preci- 


sion. It was the duty of the Adminfstra- 
tor to exercise sound discretion in this re- 
gard and we do not find that he abused 
that discretion.’ 

(2) “That Industry Committee No. 1 pre- 
ceeded in accordance with the requirements 
of the Act. 

‘The record shows that for _ several 
months Industry Committee No. 1 made a 
detailed and exhaustible study of the prob- 
lems confronting the textile industry, and 
heard many witnesses, and considered many 
briefs, and statistical and economical! stud- 
ies.’ 

(3) “That, ‘although a_ preponderance 
of the evidence disclosed that there is a de- 
cided rate disadvantage against the South, 
nevertheless, ‘substantial evidence can be 
found in the record to support the findings 
of the Administrator and we are not will- 
ing therefore, to overturn his orders.’ 

(4) “That the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is a valid exercise of the right of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce 

(5) “That the delegation of power to the 
Administrator was not unconstitutional. 

(6) “That the procedure followed by the 
Administrator in adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the Industry Committee was in ac- 
cord with the due process requirements of 
the Constitution. 

‘In passing upon the Constitutionality of 
the Act it is not necessary to determine 
whether all provisions are within the pow 
er of Section 19 provides for 
separability of provisions, and only those 
provisions affecting this proceeding are 
passed upon. If other provisions in the 
Act exceed the power of Congress they are 


Congress. 


clearly separable and do not vitiate the 
Act.’ 
“COMMENT. 


“If this decision should be affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, it obviously could have 
extremely far-reaching effects upon the fu 


ture of the textile industry, North and 
South. Thus there would be nothing to 
prevent sectionally biased Industry Com- 
mittees and Administrators from fixing 


higher uniform minima up to 40 cents (as 
the law now stands) for the entire indus- 
try, thereby ultimately placing the South 
in what might prove to be an untenable 
competitive position. 

“The implication of the 
most equally far-reaching for 
southern Industry.” 


decision is al 
all other 


Another legal boogybear pending is 
the print cloth case in which will fig- 
ure the Supreme Court’s decision hold- 
ing that the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion was guilty of violating anti-trust 
laws by exercising unlawful control of 
the price and distribution of antt- 
knock gasoline. 

Other legislation affecting the indus- 
try was the continuation for three 
more years of the reciprocal trade 
agreements, and—vof all things—the 
growing feeling since the guarantee of 
parity payments by the Senate appro- 
priation committee that the certificate 
plan or the Processing Tax is out for 
this year. 

And as we go to press, it is pertinent 
to note that court interpretations de- 
clare the picketing laws of certain 
states unconstitutional. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, though, it 
could be even worse—there might be a 
THIRD TERM. 
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WHY MILLS TURN TO /Z%h FOR ECONOMY 
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And here’s a breakdown of actual roll covering costs as reported by representative 


mills which have been using Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots for two or more years: 


HESE figures tell their own 
convincing economy story about 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots. But, by no 
means, do these figures tell the 
whole story. Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots save you money in many ways. 
Their initial cost is no higher than 

i — rine Numbers that of ordinary roll coverings, they 
Millis Spinnins are quicker and cheaper to assemble, 
and they wear longer. Furthermore, 















: you can rebuff these cots three or 

‘Tost Per Millioc2 foes times—at a cost of only about 

Cos Hours prame s 5¢ per roll! In addition, running 

re Spindle-P - Bf och ee costs are reduced and quality is im- 

on Numbers __of Operate — et ‘a proved when yarn is spun on cork. 
a No. of Spun lar Dre Yo ] 1 few 

: _ypLve— Regu ou get less clearer waste, fewer 

| yall spindles $6.42 et top roll laps, less end breakage, and 

*— 40s - 80S Regular pre , less eyebrowing. 

12.5 8.41 An Armstrong representative will 

= * 20s - 90S Regular Draft be glad to call and show you produc- 

27M 3.7L = tion figures of mills spinning your 

B 303 - 708 Long praft = range of numbers on cork . . . and 

16M 4.44 * he'll show you how much you can 










save by changing over to cork now. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Industrial Division, Tex- 
tile Products Section, 923 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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New Orleans, April 16, 1940 

DETERMENT to trade some 
weeks back, attributed to rumors 
of probable peace in Europe, made for 
inactive and easier markets during 
Easter time. There was no activity of 
consequence on the western front or at 
sea, which revived hopes that hostili- 
ties might cease soon. secause of the 
uncertainty then of the situation 
abroad, traders were uot disposed to 
enter into new commitments except in 
a moderate way. The weather in the 
cotton region became more favorable, 
and although generally late, planting 
made some progress. 

Of late the unexpected happened. 
Germany’s invasion of Denmark and 
Norway changed the picture complete- 
ly, peace rumors having vanished, act- 
ual war, on sea, on land and in the 
air, being conducted on an extensive 
scale. Climatic conditions in the cot- 
ton belt became unfavorable again with 
the return of another cold wave, dam- 


THE 


aging low temperatures having been 
experienced, especially to east of the 


Mississippi River where frost and 
freezing temperatures prevailed to the 
Gulf Coast. 

The resumption of naval and mili- 
tary operations in Europe revived pros- 
pects for the continuance of a demand 
for war essentials from the United 
States which was reflected in a rising 
stock market and much activity in Wall 
Street. There developed a good de- 
mand for cotton goods, and there was 
a pick-up in exports of raw cotton. 
During the latter part of March for- 
eign markets were reactionary, but 
American values for the actual dropped 
to within striking distance of the 10- 
cent level which apparently put a stop 
to loan releases, and as the volume of 
spot sales increased moderately on the 
subsequent upturn there were indica- 
tions that buyers bid for the staple in 
a market in which supplies of available 
were limited. With the trade having 
to contend with another set-back to an 
already late crop start, and with war 
as an incentive, traders operated on the 
constructive side and mills fixed prices. 
The result was a better market with 
prices showing some improvement. 

As regards the disposal of the 1940 


New Textile 


Dodge Manufacturing Oorp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. iterature descriptive Of new Dodge- 
Timken double interlock roller bearing pil- 
low block. 

Fidelity Machine Company, 3908-18 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Folder pertain- 
ing to the new skein reeling machine, intro- 
ducting the twin unit system of skein reel- 


ing. 

The Hart Products Corporation, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. Technical ser- 
vice data bulletin on mercerizing and Dype- 
nol SE, giving several processes for mercer- 
izing. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, 30 East 42nd St., New York City. 82- 
page illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘Solvent 
Recovery by the Columbia Activated Carbon 


System’’, indicating where the system can be 
profitably employed. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 
Broadway, New York City. ‘‘Save Your 
Shirt’’, a brochure giving a study of cotton 
taxes and their effect on farmer, processor 
and consumer. 

Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., Watertown 


Mass. Illustrated eatalog covering over 175 
of the most important items in the com- 
pany’s line of materials handling equipment. 

The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
‘‘ABC of Spray Painting Equipment’’, giv- 
ing answers to the most common questions 
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United States crop, which is now in the 
making, the following late March 
Washington press report may have an 
unfavorable effect. According to Wash- 


ington, British trade authorities in- 
formed American officials that the 
United Kingdom expects to curtail 


purchases of American cotton in a fur- 
ther move to conserve foreign ex- 
change. 

Officials were quoted as saying that 
Great Britain, while intending to re- 
duce purchases in the United States, 


iS preparing to buy more cotton in 
South America than heretofore. By so 
doing, it was said, it hopes to win a 
big share of export markets for indus- 
trial goods formerly supplied by Ger- 
many, and to make the most of its 
shipping facilities. 

Discussing this development, recent 
press advices from Washington stated 
that agriculture department officials 
forecast difficulties in disposing of 1940 
cotton abroad and predicted that the 
government again will be asked to ad- 
vance large sums to growers in the 
form of loans on unmarketable surplus- 
es. This is a discouraging situation. 

The United Kingdom has been by far 
the largest recent importer of Ameri- 
‘an cotton. It took 1,526,000 bales dur- 
ing the seven months ended March 1 
compared with only 320,000 bales in the 
same period a year previously. 

According to the final census report, 
ginnings of the 1939 crop were 11,812,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, 
compared with 11,792,000 for the pre- 
vious year. 











CENSUS REPORT, APRIL 13, 1940 

United States— Bales-— This Season Last Season 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, March 540,000 548,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, March....... 68,000 85,000 
Consumption of lint in All other States, March......... 18,000 17,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, March............ 626,000 650,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 8 months.. 4,536,000 3,902,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 8 months.. 642,000 582,000 
Consumption of lint in All other States, 8 months........ 152,000 125,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, 8 months......... 5,339,000 4,609,000 
SE a ee ee eee, ee ey ee ee re 1,596,000 1,415,000 
re re 2D. cc oak ale a sale en ee bee me 1,702,000 1,559,000 
Stocks in public storage and at compresses March 31..... 11,404,000 13,478,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at compresses March 31 13,000,000 14,893,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at compresses Feb. 29.. 13,859,000 15,694,000 
Active spindles in Cotton Growing States, March........ 17,055,000 17,059,000 
Active spindles in New England States. March........... 4,907,000 4,820,000 
Active spindles in All other States, March.............. 593,000 625,000 
Active spindles in United States, March................ 22.555.000 22,503,000 
Active spindles in United States, February............. 22,804,000 22,533,000 

AMERICAN COTTON 

August 1 to April 12— Bales— This Season Last Season 
meOeees HOO Gems THROUOUOE) ... « c ccccecsccessesccbeocs 13,490,000 10,328,000 
Exports from the United States, incl. Camada........... 5,610,000 3,086,000 
Spinners takings, World...........e.6- TTT OTT TT. —e (*) 9,354,000 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

April 12 Bales— This Year Last Year 
a -ee Seeas,. VO, 5 oc o'd oes Suk hoe eenwe te Gbwa 2,851,000 2,224,000 
ee Ge I E,W cc oct ee sek et es 60.600 e ee 3.482.000 4,084,000 
ee Se ee ee Se Ge I, . Be cee See cc eee unee ees 817,000 
Attest te ame a6 wperts Of Onrtent.... 0... cc vccccccdces 353,000 194,000 
TTY OTC TCO TET TCT CTT TC OCCLT ee? (*) 7,319,000 
a me Se ee ee eee Cee ee (*) 2,451,000 
ee Se Se Ns o6'n ob v6 64.65.0046 46 OSSE N64 O ED OKs (*) 9,770,000 

(*) Not available account of War conditions. 








Publications 


pertaining to spray guns, cups, tanks, trans- 
formers, air compressors, and other items of 
spray painting equipment. 

Sorbtex Foundation, 210 East Franklin 
St., Richmond, Va. A brochure explaining 
the Sorbtex process for increasing the ab- 
sorbancy of cellulose fabrics. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Illustrated leaflet 
on the nofuze circuit breakers. 

Booklet describing the RLM fluorescent 
lamp luminaires. 

New Departure, Bristol. Conn. Well illus- 
trated 112-page book giving the principal 
reasons for the use of anti-friction bearings. 

L. H. Gilmer, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 96- 
page ‘‘Guide to Efficient V-Belt Practice’’ 
with color photos. Gives new horsepower 
ratings for multiple belts. 

General Electric Company. Schenectady, 
N. Y. Booklet pertaining to pyranol capaci- 
tors for low-voltage industrial applications 
(GEA-2742A): Calrod immersion heaters for 
water and oil (GEA-214D); strip heaters 
(GEA-1157C): thermostats for use with mid- 
get heating units (GEA-1265D); unit heat- 
ers (GEA-2592A); please order by number. 

Cochrane Corporation, 17th St. & Alleghe- 
ny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. New bulletin on 
baffle-type moisture and oil separators for 
use in vertical or horizontal steam, gas, and 
air lines. 


Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 38 Harlow 
St., Worcester, Mass. A new 6-page circular 
featuring standard cold-forged steel unions 
with two silicon bronze, two stainless steel, 
or two Moly steel seats. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Bulletin No. 5-7000, covering 
Hancock steel valves. Contains complete di- 
mensions of all types of valves and specifica- 
tions of all metals used in the valves. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 64-page cat- 
alog on Quick Selectors, the second edition 
that is published twice yearly. 

New 4-page bulletin describing ac. and dc. 


fractional horsepower motors in sizes from 
1/20th to %& horsepower. 
Leaflet describing fluorescent luminaries 


with aluminum reflectors. 
— en 
Rose Joins Phoenix Color 


Harold W. Rose, formerly sales man 
ager of the Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, West Warwick, R. I., has become 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Phoenix Color & Chemical Company. 
Inc., 24 Van Houten St., Paterson, New 


Jersey. 
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The Right Starches... & 


in the Right Places! 


As specialty manufacturers of many years 
experience, we not only have the Starches 
you need, but the technical men who can 
tell you where these fit into your specific 
requirements. 


We manufacture Starches and Starch Deriv- 
atives for every textile operation: 


Corn, Tapioca, and Sago Starches 

Thin-Boiling Starches 

Dextrines 

Chlorinated Starches 

Gums 

Special Products for Spun Rayon and 
Filament Rayon Warp Sizing 


Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain 
the results you want---in warp sizing, print- 
ing, and finishing. 





NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Suncook (N.H.) Mills have add- 
ed hospitalization and surgical opera- 
tion benefits to the provisions of their 
group program December 
1933 has provided their employees with 
life insurance, now totaling approxi- 
mately $345,000, supplemented by sick- 
ness and accident protection. The plan 
is being underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company on a 
cooperative basis whereby the employ- 
ees contribute fixed amounts and the 
employer bears the balance of the en- 
tire net Under the present ar- 
rangement the more than 500 employee- 
members receive life insurance ranging 
in amount from $600 to $1,200, while 
in case of sickness or non-occupation- 
al accident they are paid weekly sums 
ranging from $7 to $20. Confinement 
in a hospital entitles an employee to 
receive either $3.00 a day or $5.00 a 
day for a period not to exceed a maxi- 
mum of 31 days. Surgical operation 
payments range up to $150. The plan 
includes visiting nurse care and the 
distribution of pamphlets on health 
conservation and disease prevention. 


which since 


COST, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company will 
build a new $350,000 paint plant at 
Houston, Tex., to serve the customers 
in that territory. A full line of paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers will be manu- 
factured. 


Esther Mill Company, Shelby, N. C., 
will install new equipment to enable 
the plant to manufacture a finer qual- 
ity of fabrics. Improvements are also 
being made to the interior of the mill. 


Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
has constructed one of the most mod- 
ern weave rooms in the country. It is 
termite-proof, air conditioned and each 
loom, of the high speed type, has its 
own lighting unit. Loom installation 
will be completed at an early date. 


Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, 8. 
C., has begun work on approximately 
50 new houses for its employees. A 
110-acre tract will be divided into lots 
of from one to 10 acres. Gardens and 
small scale farming will be available 
to every occupant. 


Cor- 
steel 


Gastonia (N.C.) Combed Yarn 
poration has 
package dyeing and warp 
mercerizing equipment of the latest 
type; equipment was manufactured by 


installed stainless 


machinery 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
Jelphia. 

Clara Unit of Goldberg Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has added a 125x250-foot 
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What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


structure to the finishing department, 
and is installing new modern equip- 
ment. At the Armstrong Unit, a 30x 
100-foot addition is used to house ad- 
ditional carding equipment. 


Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. 
C., has installed an automatie rotary 
feed rawstock dryer made by the Phila- 
delphia Drying Machinery Company, 
und a new high speed rawstock Fletch- 
er extractor. 


Stuart Rabb, formerly connected 
with Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
is president and treasurer of The Stu- 
art Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., a new con- 
cern which will specialize in shirts, 
Slacks and cotton ensembles. 


It is reported that the original addi- 
tion to Mill No. One of the Springs 
Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., will be 
enlarged about 50 per cent. It will be 
used for carding, spinning and weav- 
ing. 


Esther Mill Company, Shelby, N. C., 
will install new equipment to enable the 
plant to manufacture a finer quality 
of fabrics. Improvements are also be- 
ing made to the interior of the mill. 


Kentucky Looms, Inc., is a new con- 
cern located at 817 West Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. The organization was 
formed by Raymond M. Wolfe and Her- 
man Ullman. 


A charter has been granted Highland 
Homespun’s, Inc., Asheville, N. C., to 
manufacture and sell all kinds of tex- 
tiles. Authorized capital stock is 
$50,000. 


A charter has been granted Newton- 
National Corporation, Newton, N. C., 
to manufacture yarn, cloth, thread and 
elastic webbings. 





Yarn Ass’n Golf Outing 


The annual spring outing and golf 
tournament will be held at the Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, May 23- 
24, it was announced by E. Dudley 
Bryan, president of the Chattanooga 
Yarn Association. 

More than two hundred leading tex- 
tile executives and manufacturers from 
over the nation are expected to attend 
for the 15th annual event to be held 
in Chattanooga. 

The outing and tournament this year 
will be sponsored by the newly re-or- 
ganized Chattanooga Yarn Association. 
The Chattanooga Textile Group, which 
has sponsored the event for the past 
several years, has been disbanded. 

At a recent meeting in the Read 
House, Mr. Bryan, of Tubize, was elect- 
ed president of the Association. Other 
officers are: George S. Johnston, vice- 
president; Spencer Sparks, treasurer 
and Charles Hall, secretary. 

Chairman of the committees for the 
tournament and outing are: Golf, 
George Johnston; invitations, F. N. 
Belk; prizes, R. H. Griffith, and en- 
tertainment, Wilbur Lawson. 

The golf tournament will be played 
over the Fairyland Golf and Country 
club course, atop Lockout Mountain 
near the hotel. For non-golfers vari- 
ous other forms of entertainment has 
been arranged, Mr. Bryan said, includ- 
ing skeet shooting, swimming, badmin- 
ton and tennis. 

The two day event will come to a 
close on the evening of May 24 with a 
floor show and banquet in the hotel 
main dining room which will be fea- 
tured by the award of prizes in the golf 
tournament. 


e 
Office Moved 


Cleveland Tramrail Erie 
distributors in Erie, Pa., and surround- 
ing territory for Cleveland Tramrail 
overhead materials handling equipment, 
has moved to 1731 Oxford St., Erie. H. 
M. Nelson is manager of this office. 


Company, 


@ Manufacture of an un- 
usually intricate Jacquard 
fabric at the silk mill of 
Cheney Brothers, South 
Manchester, Conn. Execu- 
tion of this design required 
28,500 cards. It is a re- 
production of an antique 
hand-loomed fabric designed 
in the 18th century. The 
material is woven at the 
rate of five yards in 16 
hours. Cream colors are 
used as the background in 
the fabric, with six colors, 
three running and _ three 
changes, in the filling. A 
section of the fabric (floral 
design) is seen at the right. 
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ONE KEY GIVES YOU CONSTANT, 
MILL WIDE CONTROL OF SECURITY... 
CUTS LOCK UPKEEP...INCREASES SAFETY 









The Key is your Private Control Key (A). 
It will remove the Interchangeable Core 
(B) of any Best Lock on your properties 
from its housing (C). A slight turn and 
out it comes! With the same key another 
Core of different combination is quickly 
inserted. And there...without a moment's 
loss of security or costly replacement... 
you have all the protection a new lock 
can give. The removed Core is not lost. 
It is recombinated and used over again. 


The Safety Set Screw (D) which holds 
a Best Lock in place is inside the Core 
housing and cannot be tampered with... 
an added safety feature! 





——— 
BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKS **/, 
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IN TEN SWIFT SECONDS 


New security for mill property if you are 
equipped with BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKS 


Every Best Lock...and there is a type for every mill use...is equipped 
with the exclusive Best Interchangeable Core. This Core contains the pin 
tumbler mechanism and locking combination. It will fit any Best Lock 
in your mill. 

When danger threatens... when keys are lost... when personnel changes 
... you can remove a lock Core in a flash and replace it with another Core 
of different combination. Lost keys or those in unauthorized hands are im- 
mediately useless. Thus you quickly gain a new lock’s security, without a 
new lock’s expense ...end danger to property before it strikes. 

You can start equipping your plant inexpensively with a few Best 
Locks and gradually develop a master keying system that will include 
every type of lock on your properties ...on gates, supply rooms, shipping 
and tool rooms, oil houses, offices, desks, cabinets, and lockers... any- 
where! And the Interchangeable Cores of any of those locks will fit any 
other... znstantly changeable ...so that you keep authority always exactl) 
where you want it. 

May we show you how Best Locks can give you better protection, 
greater flexibility and, at the same time, cut your upkeep and replacement 
costs? You can do it without changing your present lock hardware. Write 


today for free copy of our illustrated Preview Catalog. 


THESE MILLS ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF A 
BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKING SYSTEM 


Many industrial plants have started with a few Best Spe- 
cial Stamped Padlocks (with Interchangeable Cores) and 
extended the positive CONTROL, FLEXIBILITY and 
ADDED PROTECTION of the Best Universal Locking 
System throughout. Among the mills which enjoy Best 
protection are: Cannon Mills Co., Mt. Vernon Woodberry 
Mills, Inc., Marion Mfg. Company, Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Company, Highland Mills...and others. To end your 
mill locking problems, write for full details... now! 


BEST UNIVERSAL LOCK COMPANY, INC. 


730 East Washington Street ¢ Indianapolis, Indiana 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 








INSERT CONTROL KEY, TURN 15 DEGREES, REMOVE CORE, INSERT DIFFERENT CORE, LOCK INTO PLACE, RENEWED SECURITY IN 10 SECONDS! 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





Vat Colors 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del., 
has made available a new anthraqui- 
none type vat color, Leucosol Red B. 
Paste, to produce bluish shades of red 
on cotton and viscose rayon. It may be 
used for printing drapery materials as 
it is very fast to light in medium to 
heavy shades. 

Ponsol Brilliant Violet 3B Paste is a 
new color that produces bright bluish 
Shades of violet on cotton and viscose 
rayon. It is recommended for print- 
ing and for dyeing by the reduced and 
pigment-pad methods and for use in 
pressure type dyeing machines. 


* 


Rim Fluorescent 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
lighting division, Cleveland, 
has made available a new 48- 
inch, 2-lamp, 40-watt fluorescent lumi- 
naire with spread distribution designed 


ing Co., 


rhio. 


ieee ey 





for general or supplementary lighting 
in low bay industrial areas. The units 
are furnished wired complete with 
hood, reflector, lamp holder, lamp 
starter and ballast equipment for 110- 
125, 199-216 or 220-250 volt circuits. 
The hood is of sheet-steel hinged to the 
reflector with knockouts at each end to 


provide for end-to-end mounting and 
straight-through wiring. Finish is 


smooth silver gray baked enamel. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has introduced a S5-watt 
type RF fluorescent lamp that pro- 
duces white light and is especially de- 
signed for industrial service. The new 
lamps may be operated on either 105- 
125-volt or 210-225-volt 60-cycle ac. cir- 
cuits in special equipment which pro- 
vides direct current through the use of 
a rectifying device. The new white 
and blue-white lamps are interchange- 
able in single and twin fixture units 
available fer their use. 


new 5S-inch 








Fluorescents 


Van Dyke Industries, 2857-59 South 
Halsted St., Chicago, IDl., has an- 
nounced of fluorescent 
fixtures. The new single tube type is 
supplied in 18, 24, 36 and 48-inch 


several types 





lengths. It is recommended for suspen- 
Sion over work benches and for inspec- 
tion work. Another self 
contained lamp that screwed 
into the present socket as simply as a 
regular bulb. The new 2-tube type, 
available in same lengths as single tube 
type, is said to be especially suitable 


type iS a 
can be 


for textile installations because the 
lamps are so designed as to reduce 


stroboscopic effect to a minimum. 
@ 


Directory for Cordage, 
Twine and Duck Trade 


Davison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., has made available the 
1940 directory for the cordage, twine 
and duck trade. Containing 296 pages, 
it earries listings of manufacturers, 
mill classifications, mill job- 
bers, hardware ware 
stores, purchasers of tents and awn- 
ings. It is a complete directory for 
those needing classifications for cord- 
age, twine and duck trade listings. 


agents, 


stores, wooden 


Cloth Inspecting Machine 
with Electronic Control 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
has announced a cloth 
inspecting machine with electronic or 
photo-electric control for starting and 
the machine. The operator 
Simply interrupts the electronic beam 
with her knee to cause the machine to 
stop and go. The machine is operat- 
ed directly from the gear-motor. The 
light source on one side and the relay 
on the other can readily be adjusted to 
fit the operator, or can be changed 
from a high to a lower position as pre 
ferred. The machine may be quickly 
arranged by moving a lever to operate 
either by the electric eye or in the reg- 
ular manner, and run either 
backward or forward by a simple movy- 
ing of the lever. [A photograph and 
brief description of this machine ap- 
peared on page 83 of the April 1940 is- 
sue of CoTTon, in the article “Cloth 
Room Practice’, ] 


cester, Mass., 


stopping 


can be 


@ 


One-Piece Housing 
Pillow Block 

Randall Graphite Products Corp., 609 
W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering 
to the trade a one-piece steel housing 
pillow block for shafts of 1 1/16-inch 
to 1 5/16-inch diameters. It is said to 
result in a quiet, lightweight, low 
priced bearing that is simple yet stur- 
dy. The entire assembly consists of 
only three parts, housing, oil reservoir 
and bronze bushing with graphite filled 
grooves. 

¢ 

Color Matching Light 

Color Analysts, Inc., 610 Bloomfield 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. J., has announced 
Analyte, a white light developed for 
the purpose of matching colors of all 
types of materials and products under 
conditions requiring north sky light. 





Double Screw Coupled Rolls 


Whitin Machine Works, Southern Re- 
pair Shop, Charlotte, N. C., has placed 
on the market a new double screw neck 
roll for either roving or spinning rolls, 
which can be applied to any existing 


type of frame. It is said to eliminate 
snelling of bosses and has a low cost 
of upkeep. The rolls positively 
concentric and the necks can be readi- 
ly replaced when they wear out. The 


are 


double collars are said to prevent rolls 
from creeping or binding stands. 
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G. E. Fluorescent 


G. E. Lamp Department at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, has developed a new 
two-tube “RF” fluorescent luminaire 
designed especially for industrial areas. 

An outgrowth of the familiar Cooper- 
Hewitt fluorescent lamp, the fixture 
consists of a self-contained auxiliary 
mounted on a porcelain enamel reflect- 
or. It is rated at 200 watts and op- 
erates two 85-watt RF tubes (each 58 
inches long) which have a combined 
initial rating of over 8,000 lumens. 
When mounted on 10-foot centers, this 
new unit, according to Nela engineers, 
will provide adequate industrial illumi- 
nation and more light from a lesser 
number of tubes than any other equip- 
ment now available is able to produce. 
The lamp department also announces 
RF fluorescent lamps in two different 
colors, namely, the original blue-white 
tube and a new white lamp. The lat- 
ter, developing a color equivalent of 
approximately 8000 decrees Kelvin, is 
designed to satisfy needs in industry 
where color is a prime factor. This 
new white tube, measuring 58 inches 
in length, is interchangeable with blue- 
white tubes on all Cooper-Hewitt 
fluorescent lamps now in service. 


@ 


Lubrication for 
Horizontal Motor 


U. S. Electrical Motors, Ine., Los An- 
developed an oil lu- 
which is now 


veles, Cal., have 


brication system being 





supplied on all open type SA and uni- 
closed Type SC motors larger than 30 
hp. 3600 r.p.m., and 75 hp. 1800 r.p.m. 
A conveniently located and simply con 
structed oil gauge is supplied on all oil 
lubricated motors. The gauge is 
marked with maximum and minimum 
level which may be easily checked. 


BX Armor Cutter 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 1094 
Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill., has a new 
BX armor cutter which is said to elim- 
inate nicked wires, bending of cable, 
ete. It is a handy pocket size and easy 
to use. It is said to cut quickly and 
cleanly without injury to wire insula- 
tion. 


€ 
Half Ton Lift Truck 


Barrett-Cravens Company, 3250 W. 
30th St., Chicago, Ill., has added a new 
half ton lift truck to its line. It isa 
general purpose lift truck, designed for 
handling office and supply room ma- 
terials and a wide list of lightweight 
items in industrial plants and ware- 
houses. It serves as a combination lift 
truck with a full two inches of lift for 
big loads that are handled on skids, and 
as a floor truck for bulkier single ob- 


jects, barrels, cases, bales, tote boxes, 
small bins, ete. It has ball bearing 
wheels with the front wheels being of 
the swivel type. 

* 
Hevealac 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., 148 LaFay- 
ette St., New York City, has announced 
Hevealac, a compounded resin solu- 
tion in alcohol, which is said to give 
high lustrous finishes on rubber, syn- 
thetics and fabrics. It can be applied 
by brushing, dipping or spraying. The 
films are practically non-inflammable 
when dry, and adhere strongly to most 
surfaces, retaining their flexibility at 
low temperatures. 


@ 
Interlock Pillow Block 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 


Mishawaka, Ind., has designed a new 
double interlock pillow block for simp- 
lified mounting on ordinary commercial 
shafting where less heavy loads are to 
be carried than those requiring the 
clamp sleeve type of bearing. The new 
pillow block uses a special duplex Tim- 
ken roller bearing with long extended 
inner race-ring extending completely 
through the housing, thus providing a 
completely enclosed bearing. It is 
made in both the expansion and non 
expansion type; mounting is said to be 
simple. 





Automatic Starch 
Control Machine 


Champion Machinery Company, Joli- 
et, Ill., has recently developed an auto- 
matic starch control machine, which 
is equipped with mercury scales for au- 
tomatically weighing out exactly the 
amount of starch to be used for each 
size mix. After weighing, the starch is 
conveyed from the machine to the ket- 
tle, allowing the slasher tender more 
time to devote to other work. The ma- 


chine is used in conjunction with a 
starch bin, of any size desired by the 
mill, and the only effort necessary for 
continuous operation is refilling of the 
bin at intervals. If more than one size 
kettle is to be served, a track is built 
so that the machine may be used on all 


kettles. It is motor driven. The ma- 
chine guarantees exactly the same 
amount of starcb being put into the 


mix each time, is said to produce no 
waste, and eliminates the starch being 
stored on the floor in sacks. 
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Announcing the 


SPUN RAYON ISSUE 
of “COTTON” 
for July —— 


A tew months ago the editors announced that a 
cross-index of more than 30 articles appearing in 
“Cotton on spun rayon and cut staple fiber was 
available, and since that time several hundred copies 
of this index have been distributed. Requests for this 
index are still being received. 


With the demand from readers for information on 
processing cut staple fiber increasing, the editors have 
for more than two months traveled to mills making 
spun rayon to get first-hand information on this sub- 
ject. Mill men trom the South and East have been in- 
terviewed, and the editors have been taken through 
many plants and shown the actual processing of rayon 
staple fiber. 


The July issue will be devoted to a symposium on 
cut staple tiber and spun rayon, with manufacturing 
specitications being given for nearly 20 plants, from 
the time the bale is opened until the dyed and finished 
product is shipped to consumers. Such technical in- 
formation as methods of blending, picker speeds and 
settings, card settings, and how the stock is processed 
in the drawing, roving, spinning, slashing, weaving ana 
tinishing operations will be included. 


The July issue will be a book of manutacturing pro- 
cedure on cut staple fiber and its blends—one that 
will be read, re-read and filed for reference. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 


Tomalino Heads 
New Department 

Felix A. Tomalino heads the newly 
formed Mert department of Carolina 
Aniline & Extract Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., which will carry the company’s 
activities beyond the textile field into 
other industries. Patent applications 
have been made on two new products 
that will be under the supervision of 
Mr. Tomalino, who has had many years 
of experience in the textile dyeing in- 
dustry. 

* 
Textile Deans Meet 
in Washington 

The deans of the textile schools of 
the country held their spring meeting 
on Washington, D. C., on April 15-16, 
under the auspices of The Textile 
Foundation, which sponsors these meet- 
ings and other activities in the field 
of textile education. In addition to 
routine matters, the delegates heard 
addresses by several government offi- 
cials on subjects including the effect 
of the war on textiles and textile fi- 
bers, the operation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, etc. 

An interesting feature was recogni- 
tion and tribute paid by the group to 
Dr. E. W. France, who is retiring as 
director of the Philadelphia Textile 
School after 56 years service in that 
capacity. His fellow textile deans gave 
Dr. France an enjoyable dinner party, 
and unanimously designated him as 
“dean of the textile school deans” with 
honorary life-time membership in their 
group. 

a 
New Patents on 
Dyeing Machines 

Morton Machine Works, Columbus, 
Ga., have been issued two additional 
patents covering features on the Morton 
system of dyeing machinery. One of 
these patents covers a feature on the 
company’s combination raw stock and 
package dyeing machine, whereby this 
machine can be changed from a raw 
stock machine to package dyeing in one 
minute’s time. An additional patent on 
the company’s raw stock machine ap- 
plies to the movable follow plate, cov- 
ering the method of assembly and the 
operation of this movable plate; pro- 
viding desired distribution of the dye 
liquor, eliminating white spots. 

The company recently completed an 
annex to its building to permit the 
manufacture of stainless steel equip- 
ment efficiently and economically. 





Breen New Sales Manager, 
Universal Winding Company 
Albert R. Breen has been appointed 
sales manager of the Universal Wind- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I., accord- 
ing to announcement by Robert Leeson, 





president. 

During the past five years, Mr. Breen 
has operated his own selling agency 
Mr. Breen 
representing the Universal Winding 
Company and other well-known textile 
machinery and accessories manufac- 
turers. He has assumed his new duties 


with Universal Winding Company, with 
headquarters at the company’s main of- 
fices at Providence. 

Mr. Breen has had a broad experi- 
ence in the winding machinery busi- 
ness, extending over a period of 25 
years, and is well trained to deal with 
mill problems from the technical as 
well as the commercial viewpoint. 

Mr. Leeson, who was formerly presi- 
dent and sales manager, will now de- 
vote all of his time to the duties of 
president of the company. 


€ 
Modern Pioneer Award 


A story concerning the Modern Pio- 
neer awards made to many men con- 
nected with the textile industry by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
appeared on page 76 of the April 1940 
issue. The name of Franklin A. Reece 
of Boston should have been included. 
Mr. Reece received a citation for a 
combination driving roll and traverse 
guide employed on the Roto-Coner, 
manufacturer by Universal Winding 
Company. 

* 
Red Cross Uses Cotton 


In a recent release by the American 
Red Cross, it was brought out that 
cotton and cotton products are playing 
an important part in minimizing the 
sufferings subsequent to hostilities in 
Europe. Over a million and a half 


yards of gauze have been purchased 
since the outbreak of hostilities. Other 
items in great quantities that have 
been purchased are bed sheeting, knit- 
ted underwear, and absorbent cotton. 


® 
Lewis Joins U. S. Textile 


A. L. Lewis, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Atwood Ma- 
chine Company, Stonington, Conn., has 
become associated with U. S. Textile 
Machine Company, Scranton, Pa., as 
sales representative. Mr. Lewis’ head- 
quarters wili be at the factory in Scran- 
ton, and while in the South will be lo- 
cated in the Whitin building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

os 


In “Textile Research” for April 


Although it is unlikely that silk pro- 
cessing will be altered radically by the 
discovery of Rutherford and Harris, 
research associates of the Textile 
Foundation, that there is only one silk 
sericin, instead of several as heretofore 
believed, nevertheless silk processing 
and sericin removal should be conduct- 
ed more intelligently now that this is 
known. According to the report of these 
researchers, published in the April is- 
sue of Tezrtile Research, the alleged 
serecins A, B, etc., are not definite 
chemical entities, but are substances 
whose chemical compositions vary with 
the duration of the treatment for their 
removal; in other words the fractions 
are artifacts which result from the hy- 
drolytic decomposition of the natural 
serecin during its removal from the raw 
fibers. 


American Aniline Moves Office 


It has been announced that the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) office of the American 
Aniline Products, Inc., has been moved 
to 190 High Street. 

* 


Galt of Pittsburgh Glass Retires 


Hugh A. Galt has retired as vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company after more than 40 years of 
service with the company and its af- 
filiates. He also relinquished his po- 
sition as president of Southern Alkali 
Corporation and Columbia Alkali Cor- 
poration, subsidiaries of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. He will continue as a 
director of the parent company. Mr. 
Galt intends to devote his time to what 
he calls “unsolved problems in the 
chemical industry that can and should 
be solved”’, 

* 


American Consultants 
Move Office 
American Associated Consultants, 
Inc., have moved the executive offices 
to 250 Park Ave., New York City. The 
telephone number is Plaza 3-5325. 
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PERFORMANCE— NotCost—Makes rian Leathers ECONOMICAL Ht] 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record 
of performance provides enlightening comparisons. 


— methods and machines differ. Rainy a ae oes, —¥ 

ompany is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 

Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill COMPANY 

condition where textile leathers are used. ee , 
; fina 617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We 

will ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century , 
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T. old ways of doing things are being discarded in 
modern industry. Scientific Testing is setting a new 
course for commerce to follow. Leading firms depend 
upon the United States Testing Company, Inc., for 
guidance to greater efficiency and better product quality. 


We suggest a talk with one of our engineers 
on Sound and Vibration Control. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 14880 


HOBOKEN + NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO WOONSOCKET CHICAGO NEW YORK 














PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 


GEORGE S. Harris, for a number of 
years executive vice-president of the 
Springs Cotton Mills, with plants at 
Lancaster, Kershaw, Fort Mill and 
Chester, S. C., has accepted the posi 
tion of president of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.., 
succeeding RoBert R. WEST, who as 
noted in the April issue, resigned. 
GEORGE W. ROBERTSON, who recently 
was made executive vice-president, will 
continue in that capacity. 


F. R. Greeory has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling, and warping 
at the Cutter Manufacturing Company, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., to accept a similar 
position with the Highland Park Man- 
ufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEN LAMBETH, JR., formerly assistant 
night superintendent at Plant One of 
the Cannon Mills Company, Kannapo- 
lis, N. C., has been promoted to general 
night superintendent at Plant Seven of 
the company, located at Salisbury, N. 
C., succeeding ERNEST BoLicK, who is 
now general superintendent at the Cen- 
tral (S.C.) Mills. BRANDON PAYNE suc 
ceeds Mr. Lambeth at Plant One, hav 
ing been promoted from night overseer 
of number two card room at Plant One. 
All are graduates of N. C. State textile 
school. 


CLYDE F. HANNANT, formerly associ- 
ated with the Bondsville (Mass.) 
Bleachery and Dye Works, has accept- 
ed the position as overseer of the cloth 
room at White Bros., Inc., Winchendon 
Springs, Mass. 


S. B. APPLEBAUM, vice-president and 
secretary of The Permutit Company, 
New York City, has been elected a di- 
rector of the company. 


DANIEL E. FINKEL, formerly plant 
and development chemist for Armour 
& Company at the North Bergen, Mass., 
soap works, has become associated with 
the Quaker Chemical Products Corpor- 
ation, Conshohocken, Pa., and will rep- 
resent the company on its textile prod- 
ucts in metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey. 


ARTHUR BESSE was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers at the diamond ju- 
bilee of the association, held in Boston, 
Mass., the first part of April. 
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George S. Harris 


MARCHANT COTTINGHAM, son of A. H. 
Cottingham, general manager of the 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, has been made 
assistant superintendent at the Inman 
(S.C.) Mills. 


WILLIAM M. GROSSE, at one time con 
nected with the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, and more 
recently with the mills of the Wallner 
interests in Virginia, has accepted the 
position as superintendent of the Gas- 
tonia (N.C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill, Ine. 


DoNALD COMER, chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills of Alabama, 
has been placed in charge of organi- 
zation work in Alabama to carry out 
the 10-year plan of economic develop- 
ment formulated by the Southern Gov- 
ernor’s Conference, 


Witspur C. MUNNECKE, formerly con- 
nected with the manufacturing division 
of Marshall Field & Company (with 
plants in the vicinity of Spray, N. C.) 
under supervision of H. McBaArn, first 
vice-president, has been elected a vice- 
president and has been given full re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturing divi- 
sion. 


EArt T. RicHARpS, for many years 
with F. P. Sheldon & Son, textile en- 
gineers of Providence, R. I., is now as- 
sociated with the plant engineering de- 
partment of Brown & Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence. 


SAM TRIDMORE, formerly with Car- 
ter Fabrics Corp., South Boston, Mass., 
as overseer of weaving, has resigned to 
accept the position of overseer of weav- 
ing at Abbeville (S.C.) Mills, succeed- 
ing A. E. Hower, who now holds a 
Similar position at the Victor plant of 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 


FRED L. SriLct has resigned as super 
intendent of Mathews Cotton Mill, 
Greenwood, S. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding R. P. SWEENY, 
resigned. J. T. CHALMERS has been 
transferred from Greenwood Cotton 
Mills to Mathews to succeed Mr. Still, 
and J. T. FICKLEN, formerly assistant 
superintendent at Ninety-Six S.C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has succeeded Mr. Chalmers 
at Greenwood Cotton Mills. 


MARION T. GRIMES, formerly agent of 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., who is now con- 
nected with Cia. de Tejidos de Rosellon 
Medellin, Colombia, South America, re- 
turned to this country during April for 
a brief vacation. 


J. C. PIRKLE has become associated 
with Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa., representing the 
company in a technical sales-service ca 
pacity. Mr. Pirkle has been general su 
perintendent of Faytex Mills, Inc., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., and previously was su- 
perintendent of Stonewall (Miss.) Cot- 
ton Mills, and superintendent of one 
of the Avondale Mills plants. He will 
specialize in the Quaker company’s 
products for sizing and finishing natur- 
al and synthetic fibers. 


M. T. Poovey, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., has accepted 
the position as overseer of weaving at 
the Raeford (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


JoHN LAND, formerly connected with 
Kendall Mills, has become secretary 
treasurer of Threads, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C. 


Obituary 
A. WHITON VENNEMA, mechanical su- 
perintendent of The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., passed away at his 
home March 23 at the age of 53. 


N. A. SHuULTz, 69, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills Com- 

any, Cooleemee, N. C., passed away re- 
cently. 


ARTHUR W. SKINKLE, associated with 
Southern Mercerizing Company, Tryon, 
N. C., passed away recently at the age 

60. 


mh 


0 


FREDERIC L. BABcocK, for more than 
30 years editor of “Fibre and Fabric”, 
passed away March 21 at the age of 
74 as the result of an attack of pneu 
monia. He was responsible for many 
organizations of mill overseers and su- 
perintendents in New England. 
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SEVERAL things ... 


The creel girl is loading up her truck with 
‘*tridents”’, carrying 15.cheeses each, which 
she simply SLIDES off the transfer table. 
This Barber-Colman system saves time and 
effort for the operator, saves damage or 


soiling of yarn packages, and saves space. 





The BARBER-COLMAN System 
of Spooling and Warping 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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A million dollars is a conservative cost estimate of the 


scientific research, technical development, and productive 





equipment that have gone into making the SONOCO 
Velvet Surface Cone. Though an item of one time use, it is 
made to uniform micrometer accuracy, and because of its 


extremely low cost, its savings to the textile industry prob- 
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ably run to many millions...truly a million dollar product. 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS | 
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Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer'' finds the sunshine of living. 
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—And This Sizing of Spun Rayon 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1IM’s part.) 


I heard a bunch of mill men talking today about the 
sizing and weaving of synthetic fibers, and some of 
them seemed to have rather vague ideas about the 
proper methods and the kinds of starches, gums or 
whatever binder is best, and when they got onto the 
subject of sizing materials, they all wanted to talk at 
the same time but none of them seemed to be very 
definite in what he said. What do you know, OLD- 
TIMER, about the sizing, slashing and weaving of fila- 
ment and spun rayon, also spun rayon mixed with cot- 
ton? 

Why do you ask me such a question, JIM? You 
know that my experience with synthetic fibers has 
been very limited. In fact, I simply do not claim to 
know anything about this subject. Certainly not 
enough to discuss it in public. 

Yeah, I know, OLD-TIMER, that you have what you 
call a very limited experience with filament and spun 
rayon, but I also know you have been following the 
subject very closely and that you quiz every man you 
get in touch with who is running rayon. So surely 
you should have some ideas which would at least be 
the basis for discussion, and you know that is the 
way we learn, so come on out with it. 

Well, JIM, there is one satisfaction a fellow can 
have in such a discussion and that is the fact that so 
few of us do know very much about the problem, that 
if you say things or introduce ideas that are not prac- 
tical, you will not be so severely criticized as you would 
be if you made a mistake in discussing the slashing 
and weaving of cotton. But still a man does not like 
to “stick his neck out’, when it is put down in black 
and white where the other fellow can study every word 
that is said. A man can say something in conversa- 
tion and if questioned he can switch his statement 
around or say it in a different way and at least have 
some chance to defend himself— 


Yes, that 1s exactly how those mill men carried 
their conversation, OLD-TIMER, and I can appreciat. 
what you say about putting such a conversation int: 
print, because to save my life I could not repeat ex- 
actly any statement one of those men made, but if th: 
conversation had been taken down by a stenographer 
oh boy, I only wish it had—some of the ideas sur: 
were rich— 

Exactly, JIM. Now what were some of them” 

One man said he wanted to take quite a large ‘p:r- 
centage of stretch out of his rayon warps, because if 
he didn’t, the film of starch and size would be brok: 
in the process of weaving. Imagine, OLD-TIMER, «ai 
overseer—and he was with a good mill, too—saying to 
take stretch out of the yarn, when all of these years 
we have been trying every way we know how not to 
stretch the yarn tn the process of slashing. Anybody 
knows— 

Not so fast, JIM. Not quite so fast. It may be tha 
the man has “got something there”. 

What do you mean, OLD-TIMER? You know elastic 
ty 

No. JIM, we just got through saving we don’t know 
anything much about rayon— 

But, OLD-TIMER, that man— 

No buts, JIM. That man may have stumbled onto 
something and doesn’t know what it is, just like a 
incident that happened to me 20 years ago. 

Sam Thomas, a sizing salesman (deceased these 
many years), came to see me one day and was so ex- 
cited he could hardly wait until a belting salesman left 
to tell me he had discovered a way to reduce shedding 
to such an extent that by the time half of the looms 
had the new warps in, anyone could walk into the 
room and-see the difference. Sam said that a custom- 
er of his across the river only about 200 miles from us 
had gotten badly behind in his slasher room and the 
only way he could hope to catch up was to speed up his 
slashers nearly 25 per cent. After trying to persuade 
his boss to let him speed up, they finally decided to 
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speed up one of the slashers. They only had two. In 
less than two weeks, the weavers began asking for 
warps off of No. 1 slasher saying they ran so much 
better than warps from No. 2 slasher, so they speeded 
up No. 2 slasher and then the big discovery came. That 
shedding had been greatly reduced and everybody was 
happy. 

Well, ’U be darned, OLD-TIMER, guess that was a 
heck of a time ago when no one had controls on his 
slashers and it was not the speed that helped his warps 
but the fact they left the slasher without being burned 
up like most slasher men wanted to do in those days 
for fear the warps wowd be too damp. 

That’s the dope, JIM. The warps contained more 
moisture which reduced the shedding and also left 
more elasticity in the yarn— 

That is just what I started to say, OLD-TIMER. 
about the quy who said he wanted to take most of the 
stretch out of rayon warps— 

Yeah, JIM, I knew exactly what you were going to 
say, and that is why I stopped you. Sam Thomas 
came to tel! me how to reduce shedding, but he did 
not know why—he thought it was speed—the man you 
heard say he had found that it helped to take part of 
the stretch out of his rayon warps may have discov- 
ered something and doesn’t know why. 

You know “start-up marks” are very hard to over- 
come, especially in certain fabrics of rayon, and as all 
looms so far have been built to weave warps which 
have quite a large percentage of elasticity, such as 
cotton, wool and silk, and as rayon does not have that 
characteristic of elasticity to any such extent, and es- 
pecially when subjected to stretch under high humidi- 
ty conditions or even coming from the slasher with a 
large percentage of moisture left in the yarn, you 
know it stays stretched—it can’t come back. 

Then, OLD-TIMER, you got the nerve to say that all 
we have learned about leaving all of the stretch in our 
cotton warps and also leaving all of the moisture we 
can in them, too, is no good when it comes to rayon— 

Confound it, JIM, you will not let me finish what 
I started out to say. Wait until you have my reason- 
ing before you criticize so much. I may at least give 
you something to think about. 

O. K., O. K. I thought we were going to discuss 
this rayon business, but I'll gust sit here and listen to 
you. 

Not at all, JIM, but we will get along much better 
if you will listen to me while I am trying to explain an 
idea. Then I'll listen to you. 

O. K., that suits me. 

As I was saying: the whip-roll and let-off motions 
of a loom depend upon the elasticity of the warp for 
them to function properly and if when the loom 
stretches the rayon warp, the warp can’t come back, it 
may be that is one of the causes of “start-up marks”’. 
Of course that may sound unorthodox to you, JIM, but 
to go still further with the thought, it may be that 
because rayon reacts in some ways like cotton that we 
have been misled into believing we can treat it like 
cotton in all ways. That is, because both fibers have 
an affinity for moisture and will absorb binding 
agents such as starch, gums, glues, etc., and also siz- 
ing materials, we have proceeded to slash rayon prac- 
tically the same as we do cotton. The warps do run 
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in the loom and that’s that, but we may not have re- 
alized that the similarity of the two fibers stops right 
there—they are both very hydroscopic but are not af- 
fected the same by this agent. Now, what do you think, 
JIM ? 

Who, me? I don’t think—that is, I don’t know 
what to think—you have me all mixed up. Two plus 
two is six, or something. If there is anything to the 
reasoning you are handing out—and frankly I think 
you are just dreaming—then our sizings made for cot- 
tons are not suitable for filament and spun rayon 
warps because you once told me that this man Thomas 
you mention started his career as a salesman with 
one of the first sizing manufacturers in the South. 
Along in those days, before we had much humidity 
in the weave rooms and none in carding and spinning. 
all of us had been making our own sizings, belt ce- 
ments, etc., and you told Sam that if his firm cowd 
make a sizing which would attract moisture and keep 
the starch film from getting so dry and brittle, it 
would greatly improve weaving efficiency. Then siz- 
ing manufacturers began to use chlorides, both cal- 
clum and magnesium, and salts or anything to attract 
moisture, and in a few years the finishers began to 
complain about the use of chlorides in sizing and the 
size manufacturers had to back off of the chlorides 
and use other ingredients to attract moisture. 

That’s all true, JIM. 


Sure, but now you turn right around and say or in- 
timate that we should not use a sizing or any ingre- 
dient to attract moisture and if that is correct, then 
why not go further with the thought and use sizings 
which are compounded of materials which will repel 
moisture ? 

Now you are talking, JIM, but remember I do not 
Say sizings which will repel moisture are the best ones 
to use. I only say it looks like we are on the wrong 
track when we simply dump into the kettle the same 
sizing materials we have been using on cotton because 
we do know that rayon is affected by moisture only 
in some ways similar to cotton. And this brings to 
mind another point which I would like to see cleared 
up. 

When we first began to use spun rayon mixed with 
cotton in window curtain goods, upholstering, men’s 
and ladies suitings, we bought cut staple rayon with- 
out even knowing the product was made from so many 
sources. One day the boss dyer came to me and com- 
plained that the last rayon we bought would not take 
the dye on some colors as well as the rayon we had 
been getting. It was like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack. We called in the salesman from whom we 
had purchased it and I then realized we had bought 
the last order of rayon from a different firm, and 
also learned that the last order of rayon had been made 
from spruce wood while what we had been using had 
been made from cotton linters—what I am leading up 
to is that whether cotton fiber rayon is more suscept- 
ible to moisture than spruce wood rayon. Can you 
answer that one, JIM? 


Heck, no. Now I'll ask one. I understand that there 
are two processes of making cut rayon—with one pro- 
cess, the rayon is cut in the dry state, while in the 
other process the rayon is cut while wet. Is there any 
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difference in the spinning qualities of the two, and 
is there any difference in the breaking strength or 
elasticity ? 

That is a good question, JIM, and very likely 
some of the men who are running both kinds or have 
run both, can give us the answer. I have been told 
that the wet cut rayon spins better and if it does it 
is very likely it will also have more elasticity, because 
I suppose when the rayon is cut wet the fibers will 
crinkle some in the process of drying, and if they do 
they would probably lock together better in twisting: 
that is, the staple would resemble cotton more by be- 
ing crinkled. You know you can take cans of cotton 
at the drawing and run the same sliver through the 
drawing 10 or 15 times, by taking cans from the 
front and carrying it to the back of the drawing and 
letting the cotton go through again, and the sliver 
will get so weak you can’t pick it up without its fall- 
ing apart. All of the “beard” has been stripped off 
of the fibers by repeated drawing. 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, everybody knows that, but it 
does give some argument as to why wet cut rayon 
may spin better than dry cut. But here is something 
I would like to see cleared up: I believe you told me 
that high viscosity starch deposits more starch on the 
outside of cotton yarn and penetrates less, while low 
viscosity starch deposits less starch on the outside of 
cotton yarn and penetrates more. The question is, 
does this same questioning apply to filament and spun 
rayon? If so, then which method is the better to use? 
Would a good film of starch and size on the outside 
of filament rayon have a tendency to reduce “fuzz- 
balls” in weaving? 

Of course, such a question is rather radical in the 
face of all of our experiences with sizing cotton, but 
you gave me the idea, OLD-TIMER, when you said we 
had probably gotten onto the wrong track in slashing 
and sizing rayon because the two fibers were affected 
in many similar ways. 

Correct, JIM, and by that same reasoning, I asked 
a chemist sometime ago to explain why he had used 
pure beef tallow in some experiments he had conduct- 
ed on sizing filament rayon. He replied he had used the 
tallow for the same reason that it had always been 
used, viz., as a softening and lubricating medium. 

Then I asked him if it was a fact that glycerine 
could be extracted from beef tallow, and if so, was it 
not a fact that glycerine would attract moisture and 
that the remaining tallow was not a repellent of mois- 
ture, and if so, would it not be better to use tallow 
from which the glycerine had been removed, in sizing 
filament rayon? 

His answer was so technical that I cannot say vet 
whether he answered my question or not. He said in 
part, “Tallow is a chemica! combination of three gly- 
cerides—palmitic, stearic and oleic. A glyceride means 
that the glycerine is held in a chemical combination 
with the fatty acids, namely, palmitic, stearic and oleic, 
and cannot be broken off or separated by mechanical 
means. These glycerides present have entirely differ- 
ent properties from the chemicals they are made from, 
namely glycerine and fatty acids. The glycerides do 
not have any hydroscopic action. Therefore, tallow 
has no hydroscopic action. * * * There may be a ques- 
tion asked as to which would give best results, tallow 
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which is a glyceride, or the free fatty acids which 
have had the glycerine split off from them chemically.”’ 

Now, you figure out whether he has answered me 
or not. Understand, I did not ask him or claim that 
tallow had any hydroscopic action, but did say that 
tallow was a repellent of moisture and that glycerine 
would attract moisture. What prompted my question 
was an experience I had several years ago where the 
treasurer of a mill I was running insisted that we bu\ 
tallow from the meat packing houses in carload lots 
after we had had some trouble with our purchases of 
tallow. His argument was that the large packing 
houses were certainly in better position to furnish 
the rather large quantities we purchased and that he 
was sure we would get a much better product. Any 
way, by the time we had between three and four thou- 
sand looms warped up we saw something had changed 
our size mix and started the method of eliminating one 
product or ingredient at a time by testing it for puri- 
ty, and we were informed that the glycerine content 
had been taken out of the tallow by the packing house. 
because that product was worth more than the other 
ingredients, etc. At least we did find out that pure 
beef tallow was better for our requirements. 

Now to get back to my question, my idea was that 
if tallow does contain glycerine, we do know that glyc- 
erine will attract moisture, then would it be better to 
use a tallow in sizing filament rayon from which the 
glycerine had been removed? 

I can say one thing, OLD-TIMER: You sure did go 
to a lot of trouble to find out nothing. 

Thanks, JIM, I am about to agree with you, but wait 
a minute. A chemist also told me that sizing a rayon 
warp would not reduce the elasticity of the varn and 
he may be right, but did you ever see a size or starch 
or any kind of dressing for a cotton warp that did not 
reduce its elasticity? And by heck, I’ll just add a little 
to that question by saying that if any size manufac- 
turer, starch manufacturer, chemist or mill ever finds 
a way to dress a cotton warp and retain the elasticity 
in the dressed warp that raw yarn has, he will have 
made the greatest step forward for weaving that has 
ever been made since we entered the era of the auto- 
matic loom and high efficiency weaving. 

Now I can agree with you there, OLD-TIMER. Be- 
cause as you have so often explained, elasticity of yarn 
is what makes it run well in a loom and not breaking 
strength. Anything anyone can do to retain more 
elasticity will help weaving, and it is a simple matter 
to break a skein of raw yarn and note the stretch 
(elasticity) at the breaking point, and then break a 
skein of sized yarn (same number, of course). The 
breaking strength will be greater with the sized yarn, 
but it will break before it stretches as far as the raw 
yarn did. This also partly explains your theory about 
elasticity instead of breaking strength being the im- 
portant item in weaving efficiency. And it also brings 
out the fact that all looms depend wpon elasticity of 
the yarn in order for such parts as the whip roll and 
let-off motions to function properly. A wire warp 
which had no elasticity would not run in a loom—the 


loom would stop—those motions would jam 


(We'll save Old-Timer’s answer to Jim for the next 
issue, at which time further thoughts on this subject 
will be developed.—The Editors). 
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PROVIDES EFFICIENT COOLING AND HUMIDIFYING 
in Spinning Room of Prominent Southern Mill 


.. “yesterday was the hottest day we have had 
since 1927. The thermometer out in the mill yard 
was 105°. The high in the spinning room was 90°. 
The relative humidity was around (desired) 60%.” 

—(In letter from Vice-President of above mill.) 


Bahnson Engineers will be glad to consider your problem without obligation 
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[now OTHER MEN MANAGE 





Card Room Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been a reader of COTTON for ten years, and I 
want to refer with kindest regards to the men that 
have contributed to COTTON. Their information and 
experience has helped me much with my work. 

I have read with interest, the writings of different 
men. Much has been written that is profitable. 

I am a man with both technical and practical ex- 
perience. My experience has not been narrowed to 
one organization, neither has my education been con- 
fined to one man’s set of books. I know that I am 
just a beginner and have much to learn, but if you 
will be kind enough to give me space in ‘“‘How Other 
Men Manage’, I should like to give to readers of 
COTTON, my idea of what it takes to run a card room. 

First, a man must have an elementary education; 
next he should know something about psychology but 
above all he should be a close observer of human na- 
ture. The time has come when the biggest problem 
that confronts an overseer is that of handling help. 
Every overseer should complete a course in job analys- 
is. He not only has the problem of handling help, but 
he must know how to select, and properly place and 
instruct his help. He must know how to say no, yet 
he must be broad-minded enough to be open for con- 
viction on some subjects. 

The following is my idea how the settings 
speed on the different machines should be when run- 
ning one inch staple cotton. Although they are not 
hard and fast rules, they are good starting points. 


and 


One-Process Pickers Settings and Speed 


Back 3-blade beater 1000 r.p.m. 


Back fan __ 1100 r.p.m. 
Back beater set to feed rolls 14 inch 

Middle 2-blade beater 1000 r.p.m. 
Middle fan 1100 r.p.m. 
Middle beater set to feed rolls 14 inch 

Front Kirschner beater 1000 r.p.m. 
Front fan 1050 r.p.m. 


Front beater set to feed rolls 3/16 inch 


The grid bars should be set as wide as possible, 
without knocking out white cotton. The top grid bars 
should be set about 44-inch wider than the bottom 
ones. The distance from the beater to the grid bars 
should vary from %- to %-inch. 


My Card Settings for 12-15 oz. Laps 


Doffer to cylinder _ No. 7 gauge 
Flats to cylinder, all way No. 10 gauge 
Cylinder screens to cylinder at front 1Q-in. gauge 


Niddle No. 56 gauge 


Back _ No. 17 gauge 
Licker-in to cylinder No. 7 gauge 
Feed plate to licker-in , No. 7 gauge 
Back knife plate to cvlinder top and 

bottom No. 22 gauge 
Front knife to cylinder, top and bottom No. 34 gauge 
Doffer comb to doffer No. 29 gauge 


nose 1/16 inch 


Licker-in screens to licker-in at 


It is a custom to set the mote knives to licker-in 
top No. 12, bottom No. 10, but I would prefer setting 
them as close as possible without rubbing the licker-in 

These settings will make good work, with a pro- 
duction of from nine to eleven pounds per hour, if the 
card is in good condition. 

I prefer grinding a card with a smooth even grind 
for eight hours at a time, and stripping a card at 
least three times each eight hours. If the grinders 
are interested in their jobs, and feel their responsibili- 
ty as mechanics of an important piece of machinery, it 
will be no trouble to get good work from the cards. 

Drawing frame roll settings with four metallic 
rolls top and bottom, and a production of about 170 
pounds per delivery, per eight hours. These settings 
are from center to center: 


3rd and 4th 
1°<-inch 


The tension on drawing ends should be _ slack 
enough until the edges will curve upward before going 
through the trumpet. 

The roll setting on slubbers, 
produce good work. 


Ist and 2nd 2nd and 3rd 


132-inch 1 7/16-inceh 


as following should 


2nd and 3rd 
1 9-Inch 


Ist and 2nd 
144-inch 


The spindle speed on all fly frames should be as 
low as possible to give the required production. The 
twist on all fly frames should never be more than the 
standard, or the amount the machine builders recom- 
mend, or just enough twist to pull itself in the creel 
of the next process, without stretching the roving. 
The lays per inch on all fly frames should equal about 
9.5 times the square root of the hank roving. 

The settings on intermediate rolls should be the 
same as on slubbers. 

The following settings on speeder rolls, producing 
from 5.00 to 3.25 hank roving should give satisfactory 
work. 


Ist and 2nd 2nd and 3rd 
1 3/16-inch 1 7/16-inch 


Excess twist will necessitate wider roll settings, 
which will result in damaged leather rolls, and a de 
crease in breaking strength. Bad cone belts, damaged 
leather rolls and tight tensions are three things that 
should be eliminated in order to produce good work. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7039 
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Comb Box Lubrication (4 Continuation) 


IN THE MAY 1938 issue of COTTON, page 128 “CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6826” asked questions pertaining to 
mill practice in the operation and lubrication of card 
comb boxes. The question covered speeds, tempera- 
ture, frequency of lubrication, oil consumption, type 
oil being used for best results, sludge in boxes, and 
even “‘Where does the oil go which the comb box con- 
sumes”, to which several men replied ‘“‘on the floor’. 

These questions were answered by three superin- 
tendents, an overseer of carding, a card grinder, and 
the head of the research department of a large mill 
in the June, July and August 1938 issucs of COTTON. 
It required nearly five thousand words in COTTON to 
tell the story of these men, but the editors felt that 
because of the interest in the subject the space was 
well devoted. Five thousand words on one subject is 
a lot of information; this was supplemented by a re- 
port of the Southern Textile Association meeting at 
Ranlo, N. C., carried on page 62 of the March 1939 
issue. 

Going back to the original questions, each man 
answering was allowed “to tell his own story”. And 
now, the original inquirer has taken all of the replies 
to the questions and consolidated the information giv- 
en into a readily comparable form. He has a!so made 
exhaustive tests, having in mind the original ques- 
tions, and along with his compilation of the previously 
given answers, his tests, opinions and conclusions are 
drawn. 

(For the reader’s convenience, the opinions of the 
man making the recent test are in italics.) 


Question No. 1: What is the minimum, average 
and maximum speed of the comb box pulleys? 
Mini- Average Maxi- Diff. % of 


mum mum Average 
Contributor No. 6837—1380 1450 1480 100 6.9 
Contributor No. 6833—1468 1487 1506 38 2.5 
Contributor No. 68384—1400 1500 1600 200 13.3 
My Experience —1400 1506 1590 190 12.6 


Contributor No. 6838: Did not report his own ex- 
perience but stated speeds varied in general 
practice from 1000 to 2100 with 20 per cent 
variation. 

Contributor No. 6835: No report but stated standard 

speed (15007) is too high. 

Contributor No. 6836: No report. 


Question No. 2: What is the difference between 
the temperature of the comb box and the room in 
which it is running? 


Contributor Mini- Average Maxi- Diff. % of 
mum mum Average 
6837 30° 33.¢° 30° a: 6.0 
6833 43° 48.0° 52° 9° 18.4 
6834 38° 50.0° 60 > Ay 44.0 
My Experience 
Straight run 
medium 25° 93.3" 39° 14° L3.4 
Straight run 
light 25° 31.0° 86° ) 85.4 
Compound 238° 27.6° $2” 9° $2.6 


(Question No. 2 Continued) 


6838 Did not report his own experience, but said 
certain oils run 20 to 25 degrees hotter 
than room temperature, and others, de- 
pending on mechanical condition of comb 
box and tre type of oil, will run 70 to 8&0 


degrees hotter. 


Question No. 3: Does higher temperature indicate 
more power consumption 

Yes: 6837, 6833, and 6834. 

No: 6835. 

No opinion: 6838 and 6836. 

My omnion: Probably, although this is a minor 
consideration. 


Question No. 4: How often do you add oil and how 
much at each oiling? Consumption? 


Con- Oiling Amt. Oil Consumption 
tributor Period Added 

6837 60 hours 2 ounce 3} oz. per 100 card hrs. 

6833 72 hours 2 ounce 3 oz. per 100 card hrs. 


per 100 card hrs. 
per 100 card hrs 


6834 120 hours 2 ounce 1.67 oz. 

6838 60 hours 144-2 ounce 3 oz. 

6835 250 hours ? ? per 100 ecard hrs 

6836 Daily A little ? per 100 card hrs 

My own experience in this 6 months test indicates 
that where left to the grinder’s judgment the oil con- 
sumption will be higher than necessary. The first 
three months the grinder added enough oil weekly, 
every 80 hours, to bring the oil to the proper level in 
the box. The following three months oil was added 
only as directed by myself. No higher comb boz tem- 
peratures were noted by this practice. Results of test 
are given as follows: 


FIRST THREE MONTHS 
Average Hours 
Between Oiling 


Straight run medium 80 hrs 4.55 oz. per 100 card hrs. 
Straight run light 80 hrs 4.17 oz. per 100 card hrs. 
Compound 80 hrs 3.37 oz. per 100 card hrs. 


SECOND THREE MONTHS 


Straight run medium 290 2.6 oz. per 100 card hrs. 
Straight run light 850 2.8 oz. per 100 card hrs. 
Compound 390 2.1 oz. per 100 card hrs. 


This seems to indicate that the addition of small 
quantities of oil frequently to maintain a high level in 
the box consumes far more oil than oiling less fre- 
quently and permitting a lower oil level in the bozes. 
I do not recommend this procedure to others without 
suitable tests since in some cases damage to comb 
boxes might result. I would like to see further re- 
ports of other men’s experience and opinions on this 
question. 


Question No. 5: What type oil gives best results 
Light or heavy Compound or straight run? 
One contributor indicates this question should be 
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The above graph shows a test made on three types of oils, 
straight run light, straight run medium, and compound. The 
test was made in a fine yarn mill after the mill had stood 
as 10 days, so all oils were same temperature as room at 
A. M. Readings were taken each hour, and according to 
the author, indications are that compounded oil tested heats 
more slowly and gives up heat more quickly. The solid line 
on the graph is for straight run light oil, the broken line 
for straight run medium, and the dotted (bottom) line com- 
pounded oil. See renee nie for behavior of oils 
the following day 


growing a beard it is so old. The variety of answers 
indicates the beard will still stand trimming. 


Contributor Opinions 

6837: “Compounded; compound oil produces less 
gum.” 

6833: “Old boxes heavy; new boxes light.” 

6834: “Medium straight run.” 

6835: “Compounded.” 

6836: “Straight run; compound oil gums boxes.”’ 
6838: “Mentioned oils from 25 to 140 viscosity but 


did not say what he is using.” 
My Test: 


Average Temp. Above Koom 


Medium straight run B.3° 4+ 4.7° = + 17% 
Light straight run S12? 4. 3.4° 1 12.3% 
Compound 27.6° 


Consumption Regular Oiling 
4.55 oz. + 1.18 L 95% 
4.17 02.+ .80—+ 24% 
8.37 02. 


Medium straight run 
Light straight run 
Compound 


Medium straight run 2.6 + .5 +. 2497 
83 


Light straight run 281 7—+ 399% 
Compound $3 
Straight run oils consumed 24-35% more oil and 


ran 12.38-17% hotter than compound oils. 
Question No. 6: Did you examine the inside of the 
comb boxes for sludge, gum, stoppe doil holes, ete.? 


Contributor Opinions | 
6838: “After a year some collection of matter in 


them—dust and gum.”’ 
.6837: “Some oil holes stopped- 
6833: 


-some sediment.” 

“Found sludge, gum and stopped oil holes.’ 
6834: “Some sludge collects and clogs oil holes.”’ 
6835: “Found sludge and gum.” 

My Experience: Was a bit different. We found 
the boxes we cleaned out for this test clean and no 
sign of sludge or gums; oil holes clear and clean. No 
one could recall how many years it had been since they 
were cleaned out and all types of oils had been used 
from time to time. 
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Behavior of oils the following day 


Question No. 7 
comb box consumes.<‘ 
fect temperature? 


Where does the oi] go which the 
Does amount of oil in box af- 


) 


Contributor Opinions 
6838: “On the floor. If oil is allowed to get too low 


the temperature will rise and box will rattle.” 
6837: “Slung out when oil passages are 
Low oil causes higher temperature.’ 
6833: “On clothing and floor. 
er temperature.” 
6834: “Thrown out mechanically and by vaporizing.’ 
6835: “Evaporates. The more oil in the box the 
lower the temperature.” 
6836: “On the floor.”’ 
My Experience: the test we ran, 
keeping the oil at a high level results in a certain 


stopped up. 


Low oil causes high- 


According to 


amount of oi dripping on the floor. Lower levels, 
which lubricate properly, do not raise the bor tem- 
perature and save much oil. 

I agree with “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6835" when he 


“IT think every man running a card room owes 
it to himself and to his company to make a thoroug/ 
test to prove which oil ts best for his local conditions.” 

We have run the test and for our conditions hav: 
adopted the compounded oil and modified our oiling 


sa Ys, 


proce dit) -. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6826 


The editors of “Cotton” invite further comment on 
results of tests from mill men on this subject. 


o¢ 


Colored Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In our mill we run a number of different fancy 
styles and have many different kinds of colored fill- 
ing. It is quite a job to keep all of the different colors 
and numbers separated, and still more of a job to 
get them distributed to the proper looms. We shal! 
appreciate any helpful pointers that your readers may 
pass along to us on the handling of colored filling in 
the weave room. CONTRIBTOR No. 7068 
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An Open Letter 


to all cotton farmers, ginners, cotton mer- 
chants, mill buyers and seed breeders 


k;DITOR COTTON: 


The writer has been connected with a fairly large 
cotton mill, located in the center of South Carolina, 
as a cotton buyer and classer for more than twelve 
years. During these twelve years some startling 
changes have developed in the cotton business. Among 
these changes have been new methods of buying by 
the mills, by having their buyers go about the terri- 
tory. and take up the cotton at the point of origin, 
thus eliminating undesirable cotton and rejections, and 
reducing the spread between the farmer’s price and 
the consumer’s price, because there are no brokerage 
fees and no middleman’s profit except to the first pur- 
chaser. 

Another change, and one which this writer wishes 
to elaborate on, is the new and improved seed which 
produces a staple length of one inch and longer; usual- 
ly this length is longer than one inch except during 
unseasonable years. At the beginning of this transi- 
tion this better staple cotton was sold at a premium of 
about 100 to 200 points over the cotton running from 
7%-inch to 15/16-inch in length. During the last ten 
years however, this premium has narrowed until today 
any shipper in the Southeast will quote inch cotton at 
exactly the same price as 15/16-inch cotton, and it will 
not be surprising if 15/16-inch cotton will not sell at 
a premium over inch cotton before the season has ex- 
pired, simply because it is harder to find. 

The seed breeders will tell the farmers, and we 
accept their information as being correct, that these 
varieties of seed will produce more lint cotton. How- 
ever, they do not tell the farmers that they have neg- 
lected the seeds which produce 15/16-inch cotton and 
devoted all their time and talent towards improving 
the longer cotton seeds. We think it would be most 
unreasonable to feed one child, starve another and ex- 
pect both to grow and become healthy. 

There are a number of mills near the writer’s vi- 
cinity which use upwards of 150,000 bales of 15/16- 
inch annually. These mills are finding it increasingly 
hard to find 15/16-inch cotton, however, and some of 
them are forced to buy a good part of their cotton 
from the West. We think there is room in our cotton 
fields for a variety of cotton instead of having one 
variety everywhere, and believe that the seed breeders 
should put their efforts towards developing a better 
seed which would produce 15/16-inch cotton so the 
farmers who live in the vicinity of mills requiring this 
type of cotton might supply these needs, at a price 
which would compare favorably with other cottons. If 
the yield could be increased only a small amount, this 
cotton would be made attractive for the farmer be- 
cause the ginning invariably turns out better than the 
longer staple varieties. 

We think this situation is fast reaching a point 
where a change will have to be made, and urge all 
farmers, mill buyers and seed planters to give serious 
consideration to this problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7075 
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Washboard Shuttles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7033” in his question on page 
87 of the March issue of COTTON has asked for the 
causes and remedies of wavy or “washboard” shuttles. 


The causes of wavy and washboard shuttles are 
numerous, and loom adjustments, or settings as they 
are termed in the mill, will usually eliminate this evil. 
But only on one condition and that is if the loom is 
in correct alignment. Lining a loom means having the 
race plate practically water tight and in line with the 
end lay plates, the reed squared to the lay and race 
plate and in line with the box back, and the lay com- 
ing forward the same distance on both ends of the 
loom. It is only when these conditions exist that a 
loom fixer can begin to fix looms. With the loom out 
of alignment he is only patching or doing a makeshift 
job regardless of what he is doing to the loom. 


One point to mention before going on to the causes 
that the loom fixer can prevent is that of using reeds 
made by different manufacturers. It is important that 
the mills use reeds that are uniform as to thickness 
and depth. Otherwise it is impossible to have the 
loom alignment remain the same when warps are 
changed. This, of course, will cause the shuttle to be 
planed or ridged on the back. 


While on reeds we may as well mention those that 
are out of line due to the loom fixer. These overfaced 
or underfaced reeds are caused by the loom fixer tap- 
ping the ends or outside ribs on the reed in order to 
make the loom run properly, or, as the loom fixer 
might say, to stop it from cutting the shuttle on the 
back. That may work until that particular pattern 
has to be cut out of the reed. But then the reed gets 
turned over in the drawing-in room and the reed is 
out of line with the box back again. If the loom fixer 
does enough tapping he probably will have a busted 
shuttle to show for it rather than a wavy shuttle. If 
the loom is properly lined there is no reason to have 
to tap these ribs back to make the loom run or to keep 
the shuttle in good condition. 


Anything that will cause the throw of the shuttle 
across the loom to be uneven or crooked will cause the 
shuttle to be wavy—at least that has been my ex- 
perience. 


The movement of the lay is eccentric due to the 
placing of the crankshaft box below the level of the 
bearing on the lay sword. Thus the lay attains its 
maximum speed just before the crankshaft reaches top 
center, at top center and just past top center. Then 
the lay begins to slow down. The reason for this, as 
we are concerned with it, is to allow the shuttle time 
enough to get across the loom. As the shuttle leaves 
the box the race plate is not level, but is slanting to- 
ward the back, and the shuttle, due to the force of 
gravity, should be pressed lightly against the reed and 
be guided by it across the loom into the other box. 


To back track a little—the picking cams in most 
instances are set so that the loom starts picking when 


Another answer to this question appeared on page 130 of the 
April issue. Other comments will follow. 
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strips 225 cotton cards 
3 times each 8-hr. shift 


Abington Vacuum Card Stripping— 
which strips cylinder and doffer together 
in one automatic operation — returns 
important benefits to the more than 500 
mills where it 1s operating on upwards 
of 35,000 cards: 


—saves 60% to 90% of stripping time, 
definitely increasing card room pro- 
duction. 

—cleaner sliver, with less fly to contend 
with in subsequent processes. 

—considerable cost savings. 

—grinding necessary less often. 


SEE WHAT THESE USERS SAY-— 


“Only have to grind two-thirds as often to keep 
wires in good condition.” 

“Eliminates physical danger to men stripping, 
also danger to clothing.” 

“One man alone strips our 225 cards 3 times 
a day.” 

“Our card tenders are easily able to handle their 
own stripping, with the Vacuum Attachment.” 


SEND for latest Bulletin and details 
of Engineering Estimate Offer. 


ABINGTON 





Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS.., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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for your money 
with the new 


NOPCO SOFTENER 


Softness! Pliability! Sleekness! You get 
all three with the new Nopco 2105-C Soften- 
er. And, in addition, every pound of this 
new concentrated compound goes three times 
as far. 


Thoroughly proven in leading plants, 
Nopco 2105-C is particularly adapted to fin- 
ishing of cotton fabrics where the usual 
softener is ordinarily employed. Further- 
more, it is readily adaptable to rayon and 
rayon and acetate fabrics. 


When writing for technical data and prices 
on Nopco 2105-C, also ask for full informa- 
tion on such outstanding Nopco products as 
Nopco detergents and Nopco lubricants. 





ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
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the crankshaft reaches top center. Thus the shuttle 
will come out of the box as the lay reaches its top 
speed. As the shuttle enters the shed its speed is 
greatly reduced by coming into contact with the warp 
yarn. The crankshaft has passed beyond top center 
as the shuttle enters the shed. Thus the reduction in 
speed of the lay and the shuttle taking place at the 
same time will allow the shuttle to follow the reed 
across the loom in a straight line. And the whole 
surface of the squared back wall of the shuttle should 
be in line with the reed all the way across the loom. 
This prevents the shuttle from being chafed or “wash- 
boarded” on the back. 

If the loom is set for early timing of the picking 
motion the shuttle is delivered out of the box before 
the highest speed of the lay has been reached. Thus 
the shuttle speed and the lay speed will be out of time 
and the reed will have a tendency to move away from 
the shuttle, causing the shuttle to zigzag across the 
lay, which will plane the shuttle the full depth of the 
squared back shuttle wall within a short time. 

The picking cams on the loom are designed so that 
the shuttle is started moving out of the box slowly. 
As the pick ball rides up the pick point this speed of 
the shuttle is gradually increased until the shuttle is 
released by the binder and box front leather. This 
slow starting of the shuttle results in what we call 
a smooth even pick, which is of course necessary if 
the shuttle is to move across the loom in a straight 
line. Now suppose for instance that the picking cams 
are set correctly, but the lugs have slipped and there 
is space between the long lug and picker stick with the 
loom on top center. Then as the loom picks the stick 
is struck a powerful blow by the lugs as the pick ball 
is part of the way up the pick point before the lug 
contacts the picker stick to cause the shuttle to start 
moving. This blow on the stick reacts on the shuttle 
to cause it to jerk in starting, with a resultant uneven 
movement across the loom. The action of the rising 
pick ball should impart a driving force to the picker 
stick rather than a sharp blow. 

Practically the same thing happens to the shuttle 
as far as the path of the shuttle across the lay is 
concerned, when the shuttle is either bouncing in the 
box or not driving all the way in the box. For the 
picker doesn’t contact the shuttle until after the pick 
ball has started up the pick point. 

That brings up the question of boxing the shuttle, 
which in itself is a whale of a big subject. So we will 
pass over it other than to say that the shuttle has to 
be properly boxed or else there is an uneven throw of 
the shuttle as a consequence. The binder and box front 
leather should release the shuttle at the same time for 
the shuttle to have a straight throw across the loom. 
If the shuttle box is too wide at the mouth then the 
binder tends to press the nose of the shuttle out to- 
ward the front of the loom and the shuttle fish tails 
out of the box as the loom picks. The tension on the 
protector rod spring and on the binder spring should 
be at a minimum, with only enough spring on the pro- 
tector rod for correct operation of the motion, as any 
increase over this amount tends to cause the binder to 
grip the shuttle, making it hard for the shuttle to 
leave the box as the loom picks. The check for the 
shuttle should be made with the check strap. 
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The picker being parallel] determines to a great 
extent the path of the shuttle across the loom. Let me 
say that unless the picker is put on the stick without 
stretching it or pounding it out of shape it will be a 
dickens of a job to parallel it correctly. A picker put 
on like this may be paralleled at the time it is put on, 
but it is practically impossible to keep it paralleled, as 
it always has a tendency to ride up the picker stick 
the amount it was stretched, making it too high and 
the nose or front end of the shuttle strikes the open- 
ing in the lay, through which the filling fork works 
and is deflected. A low picker raises the front end 
of the shuttle and allows the back end of the shuttle 
to strike the yarn, which oniy results in an uneven 
throw, if we are lucky enough not to get a busted shut- 
tle. To parallel the picker and to have the path of the 
picker set correctly in respect to the shuttle calls for 
a good parallel block and tongue. The picker should 
never be set at an angle toward front or back of loom. 
When boxing the shuttle the shuttle should be centered 
in the box and then the picker set to the shuttle if 
we are to get a straight throw of the shuttle. 

The timing of the shedding cam and the setting of 
the harness effect the path of the shuttle. If the shed- 
ding cams are set too late the shuttle will have to force 
its way ino the shed. This greatly retards its speed 
and allows the reed to move away from the shuttle. 
If the harness are set too high off the race plate the 
nose of the shuttle will be lifted as it enters the shed. 
The same thing takes place if the temples are set too 
high. Both of the last mentioned points will cause the 
shuttle speed to be reduced. Forming a small shed to 
reduce the yarn movement and strain will allow the 
shuttle speed to be reduced by rubbing against the 
yarn. Changing the line of warp from the whip roll 
to the sand roll to put face on the cloth can be carried 
to an extreme, giving a slack top shed that slows the 
shuttle down. 

Too much power on the loom, force on the pick, 
tends to make the flight of the shuttle erratic. The 
lug assembly, long lug, lug block and short lug should 
be on a line approximately parallel with the floor. Be- 
ing set at a decided angle either up or down will make 
the picker stick jump as the loom picks. The force of 
the heel spring should be minimized as undue tension 
at this point not only causes the power on the loom to 
have to be increased but the picker stick lags slight- 
ly in starting, especially with a springy stick, which 
allows the stick to rise up slightly before starting the 
pick. A badly worn parallel foot or shoe makes it im- 
possible to correctly parallel the picker for its full 
stroke. A worn bumper can cause the shuttle to be 
deflected. A badly worn picker lets the shuttle knur!l 
go too deep into the picker which makes it hard to 
keep the shuttle path true. Worn or loose rocker shaft 
or bearings allows vertical movement in the whole lay 
which deflects the shuttle. Worn or loose pitman arms 
or eccentric pins lets the lay have a slight movement 
that will effect the passage of the shuttle across the 
loom. The same thing is true when the crankshaft 
boxes are worn. The transfer motion should not effect 
the position of the shuttle in the box as a change takes 
place. Check the setting of this motion so as not to 
allow the shuttle to be pulled away from the picker, 
the transfer hammer to strike the front or back wall 
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A FRIENDLY 


eres a Double 
leaning Unit! 


LAWLOR 
MACHINES 


Manutactured by 


§. C. LAWLOR CO. 


122 Wo. Aberdeen St. 
Chicago, Ili. 








MODEL 20-C 


Combination Scrubber and 
Water Yacuum Pick-up 


The Lawlor Model 20-C, shown above. 
is the busiest floor cleaner you ever saw! 
Actually, it does two jobs at once, and 
does them faster and better than you’d 
believe possible! It’s a combination 
scrubber and water vacuum pick-up—a 
factory superintendent’s dream of 
smooth-working efficiency. 


Let us show you how this Lawlor 
Machine can save you real money—our 
engineer will call without obligation. 
Just write, wire or phone 


Exclusive Southern Distributors 
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MANUFACTURING CHEM™MISTS 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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HALLENGE 


@ ...toany who 
still believe in 
“Staples” for 
warp sizing: 











We claim, and can prove, that 
no ‘staple can be as effective, as low in 
final cost of slashing, as is “HOUGHTO- 
SIZE"'"—a product developed only for cot- 
ton warp sizing. 


We claim, and can prove, that 
the use of HOUGHTO-SIZE as a warp 
dressing will reduce loom stops, result in 
greater elasticity, increase breaking 
strength. 


We further maintain, 
on the basis of years of warp sizing ex- 
perience, that tallow—containing fats from 
many sources—cannot be as uniform, bar- 
rel after barrel, as a synthetically-made fat 


devised specifically for sizing warps. 


shed tel aiokty v4 - 


FOR COTTON WARPS 


We are prepared to run a Check-up Test for any 





mill executive who has an open mind on the subject, 
and who will let facts speak for themselves This 
test will not interfere with production. It will be 
made by a technical mill-minded man whose sole 


interest is to improve warp sizing results. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE is now being used on every 


count, in every type of mill. We invite you to write 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa., or Charlotte, N. C. 
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of the shuttle or the transfer hammer to go too deep 
on the change. 

Suffice it to say then that some of these loom 
faults mentioned could cause the shuttle to be thrown 
out of the loom or other troubles to develop before the 
shuttle could ever run long enough to become wash- 
boarded. But looms are as cantankerous as humans 
and some of those shuttles will run in some of those 
looms in spite of everything and washboard. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7034 
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Who Fills Batteries ? 


THE following inquiry was received by the editors of 
COTTON: “‘We have a weave room with 368 looms, 
which is on coarse goods with colored stripes and bor- 
ders, and we are continually changing patterns. We 
have 24 looms to a weaver, with the weaver filling his 
own batteries and taking off the cloth on the set of 
looms. Our filling numbers are 614s and 9%s. The 
number of looms one weaver may have on 6%s filling 
may be 12 one day with 12 looms on 914s, whereas the 
next weaver may have 8 looms on 6%s filling and 16 
looms on 914s, and the sets may vary from day to day. 
“One week we may have over half of our looms 
in the room on 6'%s filling and the balance on 9'%s. 
The next week it may be that the room is more un- 
balanced and we never can get either one of the filling 
numbers all together. 

“T have been trying to work out some system to 
see if it would pay us to have battery fillers and give 
weavers more looms. 

““As yet I have not done so.”’ 

This inquiry was passed along to several men, and 
two of the answers are contained herewith, others will 
appear later. 

Mill No. 1’s Answer: I would think the best way 
for this man to handle his problem would be to put 
the weavers to doing nothing but weaving, giving them 
full weaving jobs and putting in regular battery hands 
to handle the filling. He can figure what he consid- 
ers a full battery job, which usually runs about 600 
bobbins placed in the batteries per hour, and work 
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out a battery load on this or some similar basis. 

It is much easier to put in or take out the battery 
hands from day to day as the filling numbers change 
than it is to be continually changing the weavers’ load. 
If this mill worked on this basis I believe they would 
like it much better than their present arrangement, 
and I think it would be much fairer to the weavers and 
the battery hands than the present system. 

Mill No. 2’s Answer: Concerning the possibility 
of using battery hands instead of letting the weavers 
fill their own batteries in the weave room, this man 
expresses a common problem; he cannot make up his 
mind, but the experience of others indicates he will 
be happy with the result after using battery hands. 

With reference to keeping the filling separate, 
where only two filling numbers are being run it would 
probably be the simplest thing to paint the tip of the 
quill and restrict that mark to the least used filling. 
Your inquirer does not mention such a difficulty so 
I assume that the numbers may be readily distin- 
guished in practice. 

The product is not sufficiently identified to permit 
of any estimate of the probable loom assignment for 
weavers, but I assume that they could be given suf- 
ficient looms to keep them busy without doing any 
battery work. For a preliminary study your corres- 
pondent might check up on some weavers and find out 
how their time is divided. Then if they are running 
24 looms with one half their time on battery filling, 
they may be expected to run 48 looms with the assist- 
ance of battery fillers. 

If there were no elimination of workers, then the 
total saving would depend upon the number of jobs 
converted into battery filling at rates that are about 
three-fourths of those paid the weavers. Thus, the 
Saving might be set out as one-fourth of the pay on 
the jobs changed from weavers to battery fillers. 

In practice it is usually found that further sav- 
ings can be made when the work is divided by skill. 
The battery hand job runs about 9 quills per minute, 
with considerable extra production possible with very 
little extra effort. The day-to-day fluctuation of these 
yarns on any battery fillers’ set should not cause un: 
usual difficulty. 


makes a warper pattern from the draw- 
ing-in-draft and lays it in on the 
Slasher exactly as it is to be drawn 


in reed thickness. 
was “Why put 








(Continudd from page 83) 


of Crompton & Knowles suggested that 
much of this is caused by having too 
much tension on the protector rod 
spring and binder spring, which cause 
the shuttle to be deflected from a 
straight line. It was also brought out 
by Mr. Bolt that there is available a 
new box back which is beveled near the 
reed so as to allow the box back to 
be out toward the reed by the thick- 
ness of two drop wires. Other things 
said to cause washboard shuttles are 


pick cams improperly set. too much 


face on print clotis when the finisher 
prints the side that happens to be up?” 
In answer to this, Mr. Bolt stated that 
face is not necessary unless the cloth 
is to be dved a solid color. The con- 
census of opinion was that face is put 
on print cloth because the buyers see 
the samples before they are printed, 
and a smooth, soft face on the cloth has 
a good psychological effect on him, 
which is of intrinsic value to the man- 
ufacture selling the cloth. 

“How is the best way to go about 
laying-in a set of colored stripe shirt- 
ing on the slasher?’ was the next ques- 
tion. J. H. Franks stated that he 


in the pattern for the loom. 

Elimination of creases in 
taffeta on a Model K loom was the 
next subject for discussion. It was ex- 
plained that the cloth should be start- 
ed back on the cloth roll properly when 
doffed, that the cloth roll should be 
kept level at all times and that a low 
take-up would help eliminate creases. 

This concluded the technical discus- 
sion, and in a brief business session, J. 
H. Burgess, superintendent of weaving, 
Gayle Plant, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., was elected chairman 
of the weaving division for the ensu- 
ing year. 


pigment 
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CONTROL of 


The sensitive Psychrostat cali- 


brates itself. Self contained ther- 
mometers (laboratory type) audit EX SIZE | 
its action for you. : 

* 


Surprising what a _ Psychrostat 
| may be hitched up to do. Turns 





| humidifiers on or off. Sprays (in 
Central Stations) on or off. Fresh air 
or recirculating dampers on or off. 


A two-stage Psychrostat actuates | () remove starch s17eS thoroughly, 
| humidifiers sort of double duty; one 
| light in winter, heavy in summer. quickly and economically. use Exsize ! 

Another stage may regulate tempera- “ ; = : 
rebe--slait ia thes cane nate Cloth is thereby best conditioned tor 
| sanniahelaredids apnea ttenal bleaching and level dyeing. The cost 
| lates the speed of Central Station ; . ' 
| fans. Makes Central Station Air Con- 1S nominal. e 


ditioning less expensive to operate. 


In Parks Certified Climate instal- 


Our laboratory facilities and practical 
lations you get all the experience : 


| that went into the development of field men are available to help 
| this versatile control of Air Condi- you with desizing problems. 
| 
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Put Blame On Oil 


1. When Doffers and Top Flats 


get out of alignment. 


2. When Comb-boxes get hot 
and wear badly. 


3. When Card clothing becomes 
oily. 


Put the blame right where it belongs 
---on wasteful, undependable liquid 
oil---that won't stay in bearings, but 
constantly drips and leaks. 


NON-FLUID OIL has done away 
with card lubrication troubles in 7 
out of 10 mills. Made highly ad- 
hesive by a special process, it stays 
in bearings until entirely consumed. 
Saves money by outlasting oil, main- 
tains card adjustments by controlling 
friction and prevents oil damage to 
card clothing. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 









WAEBEHOUSES: 
Oharlette, MN. O. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. OC. Providence, BR. I. Chicage, Wl. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
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~The South’s 
SOURCE of SUPPLY 


For dependable quality and prompt 
service, SOUTHERN MILLS inva- 
riably specify TERMACO CARD 
ROOM BOBBINS, CONES, 
SPOOLS, etc. 


Each Termaco bobbin is made to 
strict specifications from the high- 
est quality hardwoods, smoothly fin- 
ished inside and out to protect rov- 
ing and prevent collection of waste. 


Located in the heart of the 
South's textile industry, Southern 
Mills can safely depend on a saving 
of from two to four days in delivery. 


IN 1940 
Send your inquiries for 
TEXTILE wooP PARTS 


The Verel Machine C0., Fre. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Here is em ote an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. 
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The list- 


ain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 


value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


Advertisers in this 


188. Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. 


213. Saco-Loweli Cotton Machinory—Twisting—a 36 
page WUlustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and —s 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and s 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Maik 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Spissing—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet. illustrated with 
the company’s product amd containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t.. Boston, Mass. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Hlectric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H WwW. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


223. Alloyed iron in Southern Industrial Fieids— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York. N. Y 


224. **Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technica) data 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills. etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company. Newnan 
Georgia. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cata 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—-This interesting i! 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Blectric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Oryer—* 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu 
tive. 3? illustrated pages describing the various 
Rrown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—-24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping. Winding, Twisting. ete. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu 
lation of fly with no harm to roving The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Cem- 
pound — 18-page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber. eliminate statie 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 

fork. . @ 


260. Lutrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also op spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y¥ 


261. The Brown Meist-0-Graph-—!6 page “booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O0-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastenia Brushes—New catalog and price Lst 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. 


27'. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wodgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types ef V-belt 
driven textile machinery American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall 8t., New York, 


284. Morton Nickol tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—TIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works. 
Columbus Georgia. 


those not in the 


Issue Offer You . 


286. Triton W-30—-Study of wetting agents ani 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. Pa 


289. Caustic Seda Bulletin--a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda (‘om 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa who also manu 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery Hyatt Bearings Division, Genera! 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J 


295. Fence Facts—-A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 


installation Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence Page Fence 


Association, Bridgeport, Conn 


296. Full-Fashioned hosiery Manufacture Dlus 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery Gulf Oi) 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Fa 


299. The New International Tim: Recorder-——infor 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, ’ 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalesg Norma 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp Stamford, Conn 


305. Tannate Belting leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and — 
in textile mill operatior J FE. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


307. Lane Canvas OBaskets—-16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use Lane & Brothers, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y¥ 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnel! 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk 
hart, Ind 

311. The Romance of Prairie Go'd-—attractive i 
‘ustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry Corn TFfroducts 
Sales Co., New York, = 4 

312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section 
Lancaster, Pa 

314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co Providence 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form man) 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor 
age and provide free movement of stock betweer 
proeesses. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

317. Cireular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two pag 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information o1 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Preducts 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson St., Jersey 
City, N. 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syatex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug 
gested formulas for a number of applications in tex- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

327. Sanferizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Provdence. R. IL. 
This bulletin is available only to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 


328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appiiances—S4 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimen 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SEF 
Industries, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa 


industry cannot be 


handled. 


330. Tools for the Textile Yrade—a twelv--page 
booklet illustrating and describing spectally selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Fixers 
Spinning Room Fixers, ete Snap-on Tools Corpora 
tior Kenosha, Wisc 


331. Unbrako Self-Locking Hellew Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and descrip 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
screws This bulletin also features the complete line 
f ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws Standard Presse’ 
Steel Co Jenkintown. Pa. 


332. Hard Maple Flooring—an &% x ch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Pi Floorin ng 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 


the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave.. Ch 
eago, Ml 


333. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile industry 
Outlining the applications and advantages f ball 
bearings on textile machinery Fafnir Bearing Co 
New Britain, Conn 


334. Precision Winding for Silk and Rayon — 
Desc ribes the new No. 50 Lee sona Winder and 
attachments that are used for silk hosiery threads 
and rayon varns Universal Winding Co PrP © 
I 


Rox L605 Prov der ce R 

335. Casters and Wheels—-192 pages leseribing 
easters and wheels suitable for all types of indus 
trial application Every mechanical engineer and 
purchasing agent should have this Darnell! Corr 
Ltd P. O. Box 4027-N. Station B. Long Beach 
California 

337. Sizing and Finishingq—A pamphlet which wil 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prot 
erties which wil! lead to greater efficiency in sizing 
ans finishing Steir Hall & Coe Ine New York 
‘o88 Thickening Materials for Textile Printing— 
Describing materials and methods iployved in prep 
aration of color thickening so that it may be 
properly and economical). transfe Tred to ‘loth 
through the medium of the printing machin: Steir 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York City 

340. Notes on Cotton Warp Sistae. a 45-page hand 
book giving valuabl lata he purpose and 
properties of various sizing sroduct 3, their uses ar 
preparation, with much information on the operat! 
of slashing equipment Will help solve many sizing 
problems Address The Hart Products Cort 144 


Broadway. New York City 
343. SKF Better Spinning and ee ae lf-page 


illustrated catalog containing technica) iformation 
relating to construction and performance f SKF 
roller bearing spindles tension pulleys, guide and 


> 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications Distributed by all leading textile ma 
‘~hinery manufacturers and SKF Industries Inc 
Front St. and Erie Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa 


346. Dependable oe for Mode ra Elastic Top 


H osiery—describing nd lustrating utp ment 
basting and attach Ae in sert elastic attac ng wide 
r welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho 
siery Union Special Machine Compar i) Nort? 
Franklin St., Chicago, [1 

347. Rhoplex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 


the uutstanding properties of these —— us Disper 
sions with suggestions for their ap t 
tiles Rohm & Haas Co., Inc Phila a Iphis Pa 


348. Johnson Ledaley! Bearing Bronze Miustrated 
klet tellin Dos 


WOOK | the comple te story f Io} n Ledalo 
Rronze the newest leve opment celf ipricat ie 
hronze for textile be arings and hushings Tohnson 


Rronze Company, New Castle, Pa 

349. Preview—12 pace illustrated bo klet describing 
the Best Universal Locking System whieh features 
the interchangeable core and offers ai solution to 
locking problems Best Universal Lock ( Indian 
apolis, ind 

350. Theoretical and Applied Silk-Soaking—Attrac 
tive 28-page booklet eutlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking back 
winding and degumming of silk Hart Products 
Corp., New York City 

351. Wetsit—Leaflet describing Wetsit. a synthetic 
sromatic compound with excellent surface tension fe 
ducing properties: gives rapid wetting out and thor 
ough penetration available in three strengths 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J 


352. Lupomin—Leaflet describing Lupom na new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, rms 
nent and easily applied: imparts soft, full feel 
Jacques Wolf & Co.. Passaic, N. J 
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353. Luposec—Leafiet describing Luposec, a water 
proofing agent with great stability; soluble in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures: suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic. N. J. 


354. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—tLeafiet describing the 
new Vacuum Cup Pulley which gives greater pro- 
duction, less power cost, less maintenance cost, and 
much longer life to belts and bearings. Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


355. Air Conditioning in Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. Ask for Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. 
North Carolina. 


356. Parks Textile Specialties—-A 14 page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
ceessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg. Mass.. and 
Charlotte, N. C. 


357. Care-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 


358. Rhonite Emulsions—aAttractive bulletin de 
scribing the Rohm & Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde Resins for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderfu! 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


362. Leather Bolting Calculator—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse. 
power per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent free 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Form 769, Condensed Catalog—a 40 page 
pooket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


364. The Superiock—Form 828—an attractive two 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World’’. Willcox & 
we ne Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
or ty. 


365. Catalog No. C-306—a 32 page Standard Con 
veyor booklet showing numerous actual] installation 
photographs on roller, belt, slat, chain, wheel, live 
roller, push bar and vertical lift conveyors—also 
spiral chutes, tiering machines, portable pilers, lower 
lifts, record lifts and pneumatic tube systems 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St., St. Paul, Minn. 


366. Houghto-Size SR—Leafiet describing a new 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps which pro 
vides high breaking strength, greater elasticity and 
increased weave-room production at low cost. F 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


367. Rayon Oi!s—Leaflet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as softening oils for varns, knit 
ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Ph’!. 
adelphia, Pa. 


368. Surfax W.0.—Leaflet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. FE. F Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

369. Lunkenheimer aeiiee 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line Bronze, Iron and Steel 
Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating Devices, Air 
Devices and other specialties. Also included is a 
section on the therme-dynamic properties of steam. 
and a table of shipping weights. The Lankenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


370. Notes on Exsize—Attractive new booklet de- 
scribing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In 
cluded is a review of genera) sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes. Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 
laSalle St., Chicago, TI. 
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371. Aluminum in the Chemical industry — Pub 
lished by Aluminum Company of America. Fifty-two 
pages. Text and illustrations covering adaptability of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys to chemical industry 
applications and characteristics governing recommend- 
ed uses. uminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

372. Stewart Fences—Dlustrated catalog which is 
a complete text on the subject of fence for industrial 
uses. Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 
Kentucky. 

373. The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book—Handy 
leather bound notebook which contains a world of 
useful information as well as tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data. WU. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. 

374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—lIllustrated book- 
let describing the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


375. The Fidelity 3 Carrier Back Winder—Folders 
describing this new backwinder which is used to 
recover silk in press-offs from full fashoned three 
carrier leggers. Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 
llustrating and describing BONDARON _ Special 
Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 
Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps, etc. Also describes BONDARON 
Special Tanned Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting and Standard Oak Tanned variety of Leather 
Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


377. The Morton System—lLilustrated literature de- 
scribing the Morton Improved double circulating raw 
stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the Morton 
horizontal revolving beam and package dyeing ma- 
chine and beam bleaching machine, the Morton VvVer- 
tical package and roving dyeing machine. Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 


378. The Victor Circle-D Traveler—Pamphlet de- 
scribing this important advance in traveler design. 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, Providence, R. I. 


a 

29. Continuous Card Stripper-—-A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Laibricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse 
power rating. pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


77. Bulletin S 200—Lllustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 

Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog--A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

110. 3-In-One Oil for industrial Uses-—-showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of pg Fe completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

t17. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This_ bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 


—— a oe ae oe 


Position | 








roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better eontinu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Geods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the seleetion of the proper belt! 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the m 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical] processes that take place in using terx- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


i4'. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufactur'ng 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 800 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. |. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. §25— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, TI. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 


pte and inishing Maple Floors—Maple Floorin 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg.. 
Chicago, Tl. 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No 
44 Universal Winder, known as the -Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company 

O. Box 1605, Providence, 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints——Bulletin de 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracta, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured eo 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Beit Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Senoco Products—-A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones. 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new referenee 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus. Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-potmt finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. FE. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine——Literature on request from the 
a Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, a. 
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“ord & Taylor Shows Soma ashion Bares 
Pare Kees Sty - oe LBeautifies 


LAT 


SIVAT UMN GG CIBCO LA 


Lord & 7 aylor 





THE MACHINE THAT MADE A FASHION 


The fashion we are talking about is the women’s high sock for 
sport... and the machine that made it possible is the Scott & 
Williams’ Komet Links-and-Links Machine. And if you don't 
believe that this high sock, with its rugged, bulky knitting, 7s 


a fashion—-a growing, nationwide sports fashion——read about 





the excitement and activity it is causing merchandising and 
publicity circles. 


‘Bare Knees for the Country,” says Lord and Taylor, and gives 


a fashion show, pages of new spaper advertising and five Fifth Avenue windows 


to outfits designed from shoes to hats to focus attention upon the knee-high 
Links-and-Links socks of the wearers. “Away with the skirt that hampers your 
stride. Our charming bare-knee fashions have taken the country by storm.” 
‘Knees are in because they re out,” says Harper's Bazaar, illustrating the state- 
ment with a tull page photograph of two young women in the briefest of gray 
flannel skirts and blue blouses or jerseys to match their blue knit Links-and- 
Links high socks. “Bare knees in the spotlight,’’ says the New York Herald 
Tribune and devotes half a column to the subject. “Bare knees to piay in 
bare knees and bright colored knee-length hose to match your shirt,”’ says the 
New York Sun. “Bare knees for bowling,” in the New York Journal-American 
and a photograph of a chic young woman tn high socks chalking up her score. 
High socks for golf and hiking. “Knees Out in the Open This Spring,” reports 
Women's Wear Daily. 

“They're smart,’” says the feminine public of the new fashions. ‘“They’re sensi- 
ble,’ says the male contingent. 

“We've put the knee sock on the high school and college girl,” says the buyer 
of a Fifth Avenue shop. “Now we are going to put tt on the woman of from 
twenty to forty.” “Every woman who wears anklets will wear the high sock,”’ 
prophesies the vice-president and style head of a leading 

store. “To be smart the knee sock MUST have bulk,” says 

one of the country’s foremost stylists, establishing the fact 

that it must be of Links-and-Links (or hand) construction. 

This new fashion ts just at its beginning. In the fall the 

high sock will be in greater demand than ever because it 

complements autumn sport costumes so perfectly. 

The high sock ts only ove item produced on the Komet 

Links-and-Links Machine, one of the most versatile machines 

ever made—if not the »zost versatile. Equip your mill now 

with the Komet Links-and-Links machine. It means sound. 

profitable business in many active markets. Our staff will 

answer all your questions about this and the other Scott & 


Williams Machines. 


‘This is the 75th year of the Scott & Williams Machine Age’’ 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC... 40 Worth Street. New York 
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KNITTING WEEK in 

April 15-18, once more drew to the 
Quaker City of the 
knitting and allied industries wherever 
The oe 


Philadelphia, 
representatives 


dispersed over the continent. 
easion, of course, was the 36th annual 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, held under 
the auspices of the National Associa 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers and 
the Underwear Institute, and the an- 
nual conventions of these two organi- 
zations. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition, more 


popularly known as the Knitting Show. 
is the only event of its kind in the 
industry, offering on the floor of Com 
mercial Museum in West Philadelphia, 
a comprehensive display of knitting 
machinery, and auxiliary equipment, 
services and materials. A of 
the newer products offered this year 
may be found in an appended report. 
the Show 
those 


digest 


Generally, this was 
considered participating to 
he, as usual, a success. An innovation 


was introduced by the management in 


year 
by 


limiting the exhibition to four days, 
eliminating the half day on Fri- 


day that has prevailed previously, and 
the change appeared to meet with uni 


versal approval. It did not seem to 
curtail the attendance of interested 
mill men, nor to interfere with its dis 
tribution; Wednesday and Thursday 
being, as usual, the main days of mill 
man attendance. 

Although the number of individual 
exhibits at the show was an increase 
over last year, note was taken of the 


absence, this year, of exhibits of sev- 
eral of the main knitting machine man 
ufacturers who 
in the past. The absence of these from 
“knitting machine row” in the hall 
duced the interest for many, but those 
participating appeared to be satisfied. 
The increase in the number of exhibits 
was supplied mainly by yarn and spe 


to 


have been “regulars” 


re 


cialty exhibitors who seem he in 
creasing each year. 

Comment of a number of exhibitors in 
favor of decreasing the of 
the exhibition by making it a bi-ennial 


frequency 


instead of an annual event seemed to 


have increased. Last year, similar com 
ment produced formal recognition from 


the sponsors with an announcement 


that, as usual, the show would contin 


ue as an annual affair. Reservations 
have already been placed by many for 
space in the 387th annual exposition in 
April 1941, but decision on participa 
tion next year by some of the leading 
knitting machinery coneerns had not 
been announced at this writing. 

The annual conventions of the two 
major associations in the’ knitting 
field, which sponsor the Exhibition, 
naturally served as additional drawing 
ecards for mill men from all over the 


country; the respective managements 
wisely planned and conducted the meet 
ing programs with dispateh and a min 
imum of time, permitting full di 


the 
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tion of organizations’ business af 


fairs. and authoritative treatments of 
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6th Annual Knitting Show 


timely subjects without unduly er 
ing the executives’ time fron le eX 
hibition itself. 

The Hosiery Convention 

The National Association of Hosie 
Manufacturers held its conventior 
Wednesday, April 17. The chief fea 
tures were the report of the presiden 
Furl Constantine; the report of the re 
search committee, by E. N. Ditton, of 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Compan nd 
the election of officers for the « ng 
year. 

In his report, Mr. Constantine re 
viewed briefly the activities of lie S 
sociation during the vear and discuss¢ 
the major developments in the indus 
with whieh the organization was con 
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cerned. He reported the operation of 
the hosiery industry under the wage- 
and-hour law to be proceeding satisfac- 
torily, pointing out that the hosiery in- 
dustry was the first to secure lower 
wage minima applicable to learners. 
He discussed the raw silk market, 
pointing out that the hosiery industry 
“has become not only the largest user 
of this commodity in the United States, 
but likewise the largest in the world. 
During 1939 we took 76.4 per cent of 
the total raw silk exports of Japan, 
and this represented 92.6 per cent of 
the total mill takings of Japanese silk 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Constantine declared that the 
tremendous fluctuations in raw _ silk 
prices—rising from $1.75 in August 
1938 to $4.38 in December 1939—are re- 
sponsible for the present unfortunate 
price structure in silk hosiery. 

Announcement that the annual Ho- 
siery Industry Conference will be held 
in New York City on January 9 and 
10, 1941, was made by the speaker. 

Mr. Constantine took recognition of 
an inerease in three-shift operations 
during the past year in the hosiery 
business, but declared that “the total 
of such operations is not yet so large 
but what there is time to hold it in 
check and reduce it.” The feasibility 
and legality of co-operative action, he 
questioned. He cited, however, the 
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Mr. Constantine Mr. Millis 


facts that three-shift operation puts 
equipment under continuous use, with 
resultant maintenance difficulties, and 
that “the annual consumption of our 
product, including ladies’ hosiery, has 
reached apparently another plateau at 
which demand is likely to remain for 
several years.” 

The forms for the new survey of 
knitting equipment of the hosiery in- 
dustry, Mr. Constantine reported, have 
been completed, and the new survey 
will start promptly. He urged complete 
co-operation with this project by all 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Ditton, reporting for the research 
committee, told of its achievements in 
the development of more accurate and 
reliable methods of testing finished ho- 
siery; both from the standpoint of the 
mill and for consumer standards. 
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Of outstanding interest was the pre 
sentation to Austin H. Carr, who re- 
tired as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association after three 
years service, of a _ scroll and silver 
plate, in appreciation of his services to 
the industry. 


The nominating committee’s recommenda- 
tions of the election of the following persons 
to the board of directors for terms of three 
years was unanimously accepted: F. W. Boeh- 
men, B. Z. B. Knitting Co., Rockford, Il: 
# W. Eshelman, Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co.., 
Wilkesboro, N. C.: J. J. Kronenberg, Wayne 
Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. Sei- 
fart, Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; and R. P. Shapard, Jr., Spalding Knit- 
ting Mills, Griffin, Ga. Meeting Wednesday 
evening, the new board of directors elected 
the following officers for the coming year: 

Chairman of the board: J. E. Millis, presi 
dent, Adams-Millis Corp., High Point. N. C.; 
vice chairmen, John Bromley, of Quaker Ho- 
siery Co., Philadelphia, and Irving K. Hess- 
berg, Van Raalte Co., Inc., New York City: 
president, Earl Constantine; treasurer, Nath- 
aniel Judson, Mock, Judson Voehringer & 
Co.. New York City; and, secretary, Reuben 
C. Ball 


The Underwear Convention 


At the meeting of the Underwear In- 
stitute, on Thursday, April 18, especial 
attention was given to the operation of 
the underwear industry under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and particularly 
to the matter of learner exemptions. 
President Roy A. Cheney, in his offi- 
cial report, noted that his paramount 
activity had been in wage-and-hour 
matters, he having spent 68 days in 
conferences and hearings on the sub 
ject and having filed 16 briefs on 
wage-and-hour matters. He empha- 
sized that the present minima for knit 
underwear and knitted fabrics (33% 
cents), knit fabric gloves (35 cents) 
and men’s and boys’ woven underwear 
(3214 cents) are by no means perman- 
ent, declaring that “it is my hunch that 
we will be faced again this year with 
a new industry committee charged with 
the task of raising the present mini- 
mum wage rates. I mention this be 
cause it should always be in your 
minds in figuring your costs.” 

As to learners, Mr. Cheney said that, 
“Were it not such a sad thing, it would 
he highly amusing to me to hear of all 
the meetings, associations, committees, 
ete., for the aid of youth, and to read 
and listen to the speeches by govern- 
ment officials and public-spirited citi 
zens pleading with business and indus 
try to give youth a chance, when a di- 
vision of the government—the wage. 
and-hour administration, which has the 
greatest control over employment, de 
nies the right or the opportunity or 
employment to youth where experienced 
help is available. Not only denies it. 
but denies it in the face and in spite 
intent that youth should he given an 
of a law passed by Congress with the 
even break with the older person.” 

Colonel Philip D. Fleming, adminis- 
trator of the wage-and-hour division 
of the Department of Labor, was a 
speaker at the association’s luncheon. 
He told of the operation of the law, 
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and announced that a hearing on the 
learner situation in the knitted under 
wear industry would be held in Wash- 
ington on May 2. Ralph M. Jones, of 
the association, outlined its fight on 
the learner matter, and reported the 
program on this subject which would 
prove acceptable to the Institute, and 
which would be submitted at the May 
2 hearing. These provisions are: 


‘‘1. That learners be employed and paid 
at the standard piece work rate applicable 
to the particular operation or duty they are 
performing. 

‘*2 That the learner be guaranteed a 
minimum wage amounting to 2/3 of the 
minimum wage otherwise provided, even 
though the learner actually earns less. 

‘*8. That a learner be classified as such 
for a period of 480 working hours but that 
these hours must be worked within a maxi- 
mum of 20 consecutive weeks. There shall 
be a limitation on the number of learners 
of a per cent of the employees in eash mill, 
provided, however, that mills having less than 
100 employees shall be permitted to have at 
least 5 learners, and that special permission 
shall be granted to employ a greater number 
of learners upon good cause beyond such as 
a new mill organized in new territory, a new 
product, putting into production of extra ma 
chinery, etc. 

‘‘4. That learner be classified as such if 
he has not been employed in the same op 
eration or duty within a year previous to the 
beginning of his existing employment.’’ 

Thomas J. Fitzgerald, chief statisti- 


cian of the Bureau of the Census, spoke 
to the underwear men on the current 
census of manufacturers, and Miss 
Ruth O’Brien, chief of the textiles and 








Mr. Cheney Mr. Judson 
clothing division of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri 
culture, Washington, discussed some 
phases of her work. John D. Strain, 
industrial relations counselor, discussed 
trends in employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

All officers of the Institute were re. 
elected for another year, including: 
Ralph M. Jones, vice-president of the 
Utiea (N.Y.) Knitting Co., chairman: 
Grover C. Good, Globe Knitting Works, 
first vice-chairman; Walter W. Moyer, 
of Moyer Underwear Mill, second vice 
chairman; and Oscar W. Gridley, Utica 
Knitting Co., treasurer. Roy A. Cheney 
was re-named as president. 


Exhibits Depict Progress 
of Knitting Industry 


IN ADDITION to the helpful persona! 

contacts made at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, the visitor gains a 
wealth of information in the way of 
new improvements in machines, and in 
new products developed for the various 
departments of the knitting business— 
in this the 1940 knitting show was no 
exception. Several of the old-line ma- 
chine companies did not maintain 
booths this year, but there was still 
plenty for beth the newcomer and the 
experienced patron of the knitting ex- 
hibition to see. The following brief 
Summary represents a report of new or 
improved equipment and supplies at 
the show. 


Knitting Machines 


Once again various types and gauges 
of the Komet machines were on dis- 
play, bringing the visitor up-to-date on 
the major trends and developments in 
this type of knitting machine ... the 
HH-PW was equipped with ample pat- 
tern scope, wrap yarn facilities and 
chain striping attachments to permit 
fullest latitude in horizontal 
change colored striping. 


body machine. 


knit typical patterns. 


yarn 
An HH ma- 


chine was also running, as was a rib 
Eight machines of the 


Banner type were running, set up to 


Several machines of the Jacquard 
type were running, making such fab 
rics aS bathing suit material, sweaters 


and jersey cloth; one was equipped 
with signal light stop motion. In the 


full-fashioned field the auto-heeler hav 
ing the automatic transferring, thread 
cutting device and pressing off was 
shown, and demonstration was made 
of the auto-welt machine. This same 
machine was operating with a full- 
fashioned carrier especially designed 
to operate on nylon yarn, while at an- 
other booth a carrier of the flexible 
type was on display, said to be used 
for the same purpose. 

Much interest was displayed in the 
greatly-improved flat warp knitting 
machine, operating at high speed; this 
is said to be the only machine of its 
type available at this time, due to un- 
settled Eurvpean conditions. Similar 
interest was shown in a high speed 
warper for preparing warps for the 
flat warp knitter and tricot machines; 
the new warper, shown for the first 
time, will handle fine yarn from a 
cone or spool. Another warper was on 
display that will handle any type of 
yarn at high speeds. 


Winding and Throwing 


Mary machines of interest to throws 
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Mr. Hessberg Mr. Ball 


ters and mills re-winding yarn were 

operation, though severa! of the exh 
bitors admitted thai deve 
Since last year were few The new 
Duplex doubler-twister had overend de 
livery of yarn from the winder bobbin 
and the Apex twister was operating on 
nylon. A _ novelty 
making slub and 


yaro twister was 


ratine yarns, with 
each spindle being so regulated as to 
make an entirely different pattern. An 
other high speed open face machine for 
rayon twisting of combination yarns 
was equipped with a compensator to 
equalize the tension at all] times. The 
No. 50 winder for silk and fine denier 
rayon yarn or the newer synthetic 
yarns was set up and running with a 
new type of tension based on the sprins 
diaphragm dise principle, entirely dif. 
ferent from the finger tvpe of ten 
It was said that this new device 


and dees 


sion. 
permits the twist to “roll in” 
not disturb the twist—-used only for 
dry winding; once the setting is made 
it will remain as set and the tension 
can be checked by tensometer. The 
new OB machine had been 
improved from stem to stern and was 
running; in the same booth was shown 
the production of headless packages. 
The No. 99 automatic bebbin wind 
er was on display simply to indicate 
the progress made on it Since the last 
show. This machine is primarily de- 
signed to wind filling from large sup 
ply packages, and provision has been 
made for the continuous operation of 
the supply package so that the supply 
accomp 


radically 


will never run out; this is 
lished by tying the end of the new cone 
to the tail of the supply cone that is 
running out. The height of the ma 
chine’s creel has been lowered so that 
the operative may work easily. 


Dyeing Equipment 


Several types of boarding equipment 
were shown, including the rotary, sta 
tionary ard adjustable forms, and one 
company put on a movie to demonstrate 
the use of the new pre-hboarding equip 
ment for nylon hosiery. Several loop 
ing machines were also being operated. 

A good assortment of dye-heuse 
equipment was seen at the show, most 
of which was fabricated from corrosion 
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—and the best man wins! 


As the race for profit in full-fashioned knitting becomes 
more and more a race for technical superiority, the demand 


for “TMW” Needles shows a strong and steady increase. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS « READING, PA. 

















“Mixed with dry wood, even the wet will burn” 


OLD PROVERE 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 


, 


gauge tull-tashioned knitting machine produces Q7 per cent more volume and 


5 


110 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


ERAT -E MACHINE WORAS READING, PA. 
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Interest was shown 


resistunt metals. 
in the automatic package dyeing ma- 
chines with controls to regulate the 
processing, rotary dye kettles for ho 
siery, skein dyeing machine, machine 
for dyeing and finishing striped fab 
rics, and the scouring and dyeing ma 
chine for handling vat and naphthol 
colors. Other equipment along this line 
to be seen were the micro-set labora- 
tory padder and the single-package lab- 
oratory package dyeing machine. Un- 
usual equipment for handling highly 
corrosive materials was made of graph- 
ite, which because of its factor of re- 
taining heat will be of interest to many 
finishing mills and dyehouses. 


Fluorescent Lamps 


One of the features of the show con- 
sisted of fluorescent lamps and fix- 
tures. Fluorescent lamps and units 
were shown that produce different col- 
ors of light, each designed for special 
purposes of inspection, office work, or 
general industrial lighting. Lamps of 
both the single tube and the double-tube 
type were on display, the latter having 
reached the advanced stage of eliminat 
ing the stroboscopic effect. 

Makers of bobbins, spools, gears and 
other knitting supplies showed advance- 
ments in their wares since the last 
knitting show. Spools and bobbins were 
seen with heads of wood, fiber, lami- 
nated substance, or meta! alloy, to best 


suit them to the purpose they must 
serve. 

Companies having available supplies 
and equipment parts of corrosion re- 
sistant metal displayed them, showing 
their use in the dyehouse, finishing de- 
partment and other places throughout 
the plant. One company showed a fad- 
ing light unit for the rapid test of col- 
or or fastness of dyes, and to indicate 
the stability of colors. 

Latest developments in hosiery iden- 
tification, marking packaging, boxing, 
tying were on display, 18 were newest 
accessories for the application of dry 
transfers. Other methods were shown 
in the line of identification whereby 
the labels were sewed, adhered and 
fused to the fabric, and still further 
in this field was the invisible laundry 
marking device, which shows up only 
under a certain type of lamp. 

Other items of interest were the au- 
tomatic cone conditioner, the electric 
psychrometer, dyeing and finishing con- 
trol instruments, hosiery mending ma- 
chines operating at high speed, cabinet 
type yarn conditioner, fiber trucks and 
eans, flash light hosiery inspection de- 
vices, paper tubes and carriers for 
yarn, lubricants for specific and gen- 
eral purposes, and many of the newest 
types of yarns of natural fibers, syn- 
thetic, and elastic combined. 

The research committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 


turers showed photomicrographs of de 
fects in hosiery, standards of hosiery 
defects. Attracting attention was a 
display in this booth showing the types 
of insects that eat and destroy hosiery 
in the mills. Testing equipment was 
also to be seen in this booth, such as 
for determining snag-proofness. of 
stockings. Other testing equipment on 
display at the show was for package 
density, lubricity, setting of twist, 
abrader for evaluating wear, and the 
bursting strength tester. 

Of general interest was a model of 
a fractional distillation column for 
making gasoline and oils, a special can- 
bas basket designed so that there is no 
overlapping of canvas to snag hosiery 
(designed for use with nylon), and nap- 
per clothing and brush clothing for the 
knitting trade. 

The exhibits of sewing machines, as 
usual, attracted much interest. New 
machines were shown for making but- 
tonholes, for overedging, crocheting, 
shell stitching, seaming, saddlestitch- 
ing, etc. Some of the newer machines 
have been equipped wtih continuous lu- 
bricating devices, and speeds have been 
increased over those of a year ago. 


Finishes 


Rapid strides have been made in the 
field of finishes. New products were 
exhibited that are to be used on the 
recently developed synthetic yarns, and 
resin finishes have been developed that 
are easy to apply and that give added 
beauty and protection to the fabric. 
Finishes for specific purposes were on 
display, said to be more permanent to 
laundering and snagging. Several prod- 
ucts have been prepared to be used in 
moistening troughs with new synthetic 
yarns. 

A machine said to be a great time- 
Saver in inspection of hosiery was 
shown. With it the stockings are 
placed flat and evenly so that the in- 
spector may quickly pull them on the 
expansion form, and an automatic de- 
vice grasps the hose and places it into 
the dyebag, thereby giving the operator 
more time for the actual inspecting 
job. The machine is said to save two- 
sevenths of the inspectors time. 

Many of the companies present have 
developed special equipment for han- 
dling nylon, vinyon, and the other new- 
er synthetic fibers, and still other com- 
panies have machines and devices in 
the experimental stage for this purpose. 
Considerable interest was displayed in 
a machine to manufacture cuprammoni- 
um rayon, which was brought over 
from the World’s Fair. 

Many companies maintained booths 
without exhibits, but with comfortable 
furniture available and representatives 
present to greet their many friends in 
the trade. 
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Nylon Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


By Caswell Clifton 


IN HIS address at Philadelphia, Earl Constantine made the follow- 
ing sound comment concerning nylon: 


‘‘The much discussed new yarn of nylon is now with us commercially. 


About 


50 manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery have been licensed to make nylon 


stockings. 


‘“‘The use of a neW yarn, possessing characteristics of 
presents production problems which it wili take time to solve. 


its own, naturally 
In the meanwhile, 


knitting, dyeing, and other departments in the mill must adjust themselves to the 
use of a new product and must find ways of overcoming the difficulties which 


arise. 


Each hosiery plant becomes a separate experimental plant. 


During the 


initial period of manufacture, it is expected that the element of waste will be 
high; the rate of production will be low, and the percentage of irregulars will be 
unusual. In addition, the new yarn requires one added operation, namely, pre- 


boarding. 
tions for the manufacturers initially.’’ 


These factors put together are likely to result in unprofitable opera- 


The following article on the practical knitting of nylon into 
hosiery was prepared exclusively for “Cotton” by a qualified cor- 
respondent subsequent to the Knitting Arts Exhibition, and follow- 
ing interviews with a number of mill men who have had varying 


degrees of experience with the new yarn. 


It is not offered as a 


conclusive treatise on the subject, but rather as a “progress report” 
io date, and, as such, as an exclusive review of some of the prob- 
lems encountered and how they are being solved. 

As such. we feel it will be interesting to all hosiery manufac- 
turers, and submit it as a starting point for further discussion, 
which will be welcomed from any qualified reader.—The Editors. 


WHAT are some of the difficulties 

encountered by the mill in 
knitting full-fashioned hosiery of 
nylon? Is it more difficult to 
handle than silk? What machine 
changes, if any, must be made? 
What new processes and methods 
does it require? What effect does 
nylon have on the machine parts? 
How do production, cost, and sec- 
onds compare with these items 
when running silk? Can nylon be 
successfully run on new and old 
machines alike?? 


These and _ similar questions 
have arisen, naturally, with the 
advent of nylon as a material in 
the manufacture of ladies full- 
fashioned stockings. They have 
prompted an investigation among 
a number of the mills using this 
new yarn, and an attempt will be 
made here to report the practice 
of these mills thus far. We say 
“thus far’ because, at this stage, 
there is much to be done in adapt- 
ing this new yarn to knitting, and 
this story is offered to the readers 
of COTTON as a “progress report” 
of what has been encountered, and 
what has been done, thus far in ite 
use; with the dual hope that it will 
present current practice and that it 
will stimulate further discussion on 
the subject. 


Although the mills running nylon 
at this time are in different stages 
of progress with it, some facts 
seem to be pretty definitely estab- 
lished as far as the hosiery manu- 
facturing process is concerned, All 
of the mill men discussing the sub- 


ject agree that knitting machine 


production, so far, is lower on ny- 
lon than on silk; that manufactur- 
ing costs to date are higher. Nylon 
stockings seem to be more subject 
to pullers than are gum silk gray 





stockings, so that more care in 
handling must be exercised through- 
out the whole manufacturing pro- 
cess. Nylon reaches the mill in a 
sized condition, that is, it has been 
treated with a protective treatment 
that would correspond to the natur- 
al sericin gum in raw silk, and this 
must be somewhat softened, with- 
out entirely destroying this size. 
Nylon, coming to the mill pack- 
aged and ready for the _ knitting 
machine, obviously will affect pro- 
duction in the silk throwing de- 
partments of mills equipped to do 
their own silk throwing, with a re- 
sultant fine 
throwing and drawing operations. 
One trouble that has been elimi- 
nated with nylon was an original 
tendency of the new yarn to drag 
hard in coming off of the cones, 
causing cutting, and 
poor fabric in the knitting ma- 
chine. knitters declare the 
varn dries out on the knitting ma- 
chines, causing it to run wiry off 
of the cones. At least one mill has 
equipped machines with special ten- 
eliminate 


curtailment in yarn 


press-otfs, 


Some 


sion devices to trouble 
caused by this wiry condition, and 


all through our study, emphasis was 
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Nylon being run on a full-fashioned machine 
































3 LEVELING of the bar is assured to 
‘ an accuracy of 2/1000ths of an 
inch with this special indicator 
gauge. This makes for easier set- 
ting in your machines. 


°¢If you’re running a household on a 


budget, saving money on hosiery is 
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SLOTTING accuracy is controlled 
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built Torrington slotting machine 


by a micrometer depth gauge. 
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bas with —the kind that will stand up under the 
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preisw their snug fit and smart appearance.?? 


STRAIGHTENING of needles is done No type of customer is more critical of hosiery 








by highly skilled straighteners ia ; 
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none with less than 10 years ex- 

perience and most with 15 and IS. more appreciative of good quality. With good 


Needles are gauged three ways. ; 
materials and good machines you can give her 





the right combination of durability, elasticity 
and sheerness. And with Torrington Needles, 
the more uniform machine - made _ needles, 
you can give her the final assurance of 


uniform knitted quality. 
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Torrington offers you variety in needles—with no variation in 
the qualities that count in obtaining fine knitting results. Take, 
for example, temper. The steel used is special steel, specially 
heat-treated for Torrington. And Torrington machines are de- 
signed to produce needles with this steel in such a way as to 
protect the right balance of temper throughout the manufac- 
turing process. Torrington assures all other desirable qualities 
—uniform finish, strength, dimensions—with the same thorough- 
going mechanical precision. Use Torringtons for complete variety 


—and complete uniformity. 
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Looping nylon stockings 


placed upon the fact that there 
must be less tension placed on the 
yarn because of the relative “brit- 
tleness” of the yarn in its sized 
condition. Nylon is less hygroscop- 
ic than silk, and to remedy this, 
special penetrants are being used in 
the machine moistening troughs to 
help condition the yarn before it 
reaches the knitting needles. It was 
reported, as a sidelight on this 
point, that better results were se- 
cured with the yarn during damp 
weather. 

Generally speaking, major diffi- 
culties in knitting nylon are being 
overcome, but mill reports vary as 
to actual knitting machine produc- 
tion. In one mill the machines on 
nylon are running 80 to 90 per cent 
of normal silk production, while it 
is known that in another mill ma- 
chines are running only about 50 
per cent normal production after 
having been on the new yarn for 
six weeks or more. It might also 
be interesting to note that mills 
with newer equipment are report- 
ing more satisfactory results in 
comparison to mills using older 
equipment. It is also claimed that 
better results are noted on high- 
speed machines when the machines 
are slowed up. 

Some difficulty is reported in re- 
coning the fiber for knitting pur- 
poses, since the yarn has a tenden- 
cy to stretch instead of break; but 
the development of equipment giv- 
ing sufficient compensation to take 
care of the added stretching quali- 


ties of the new yarn should relieve 
undue problems in this respect. 

In preparing knitting machines 
to run nylon, mills reporting the 
best results have carried out the 
following procedure: 

Polishing of all sinkers, knock- 
over bits, needles, etc. Where this 
is not done, cutting of fabric, press- 
offs, ete., will result to a marked de- 
gree. Tension rings, wires, snap- 
pers and carriers should also be 
cleaned free of all gum residue to 
guarantee free passage of the yarn 
from the cones to the needles. Ma- 
chines are also being equipped with 
all new main carrier tubes to insure 
against press-offs and poor sel- 
vages. Not much information can 
be reported about cam changes for 
each mill man questioned seems to 
have his own particular ideas as to 
motion changes necessary to get 
good fabric with the new yarn. Bad 
needles, however, must be replaced, 
as it is admitted that needle lines 
show more glaringly on nylon than 
on gum silk stockings. 

One difficulty experienced with 
the new yarn was caused by the 
sizing substance stripping off on 
the knitting needles and causing 
cut fabric, especially on the legging 
machines. To overcome this, some 
mills have found it necessary to run 
out a piece of cotton every morning 
before starting to knit the nylon 
stockings. Running this piece of 
cotton polishes the needles and frees 
them of the so-called sizing depos- 
its. This day-by-day procedure is 


sald to eliminate most of the cut- 
ting trouble. 

Due to shrinkage in the finishing 
operations, nylon stockings must be 
knitted more loosely than gum silk 
on the knitting machines. Addi- 
tional courses must also be added 
to the stocking length to make up 
for this shrinkage. Knitters are 
adding from 50 foot 
size to 200 courses additional in the 
leg length. A stocking to finish 48 
courses to the inch must be knitted 
four to six courses per inch looser 
on the knitting machine. But it is 
also pointed out that leg lengths 
run more consistently uniform 
the new yarn than on gum silk. 

Nylon on the machine 
has, as a whole, not been so trouble- 


courses per 


footing 


some as on the legging operation, 


but there is considerable trouble 
with the topping and creasing 
First, it was found that the old- 


style creasing bone would not crease 
a line on the slippery nylon fabri 

This trouble has been eliminated by) 
the development of an electrically 
heated creaser which makes a very 
clear creasing line that does not g' 
back into shape as was the cast 
with gum silk stockings. Heels 
must be Knitted a quarter of an 
inch oversize, or longer, and this 
itself presents a major difficulty at 
topping. For example, a heel meas- 
uring 2°. inches in length must be 
topped on points measuring onl\ 
2%. inches, so it can readily be seen 
that this condition 
make bar topping an irksome prop- 
osition. It is also pointed out that 
probably less trouble is encountered 
on the footing machine due to the 
fact that these machines run com 
paratively slower than leggers. 

Some points that mill men gen- 
erally agree upon are: the amount 
of press-offs in knitting nylon is 
somewhat higher than in knitting 
gum silk. Once the machine is 
properly adjusted, nylon fabric is 
clearer than gum silk fabric. The 
percentage of seconds is about the 
same as on gum silk. There ar 
less knots and yarn imperfections 
than in silk. Nylon is more ring- 
free than gum silk. Picots board 
out about the same as on gum silk. 
Sinker and needle lines show more 
plainly than on gum silk. 

The seaming and looping opera- 
tions have presented quite a prob- 
lem in all mills on nylon. Produc- 
tion losses on seaming are reported 


> 


would tend to 
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Pre-boarding nylon (before dyeing) 


to be anywhere from 35 to 50 per 
cent and in some mills this loss has 
been greater due to selvage trou- 
bles on the knitting machine. While 
the production loss has not been as 
marked as on seaming, looping has 
also been faced with difficulties. 
One of the biggest looping problems 
was caused by the flimsiness of the 
heel and toe tabs which had a ten- 
dency to ravel out. This has been 
corrected to some degree by run- 
ning an additional cotton yarn in 
the tabs after the loose course on 
the knitting machines. It is gen- 
erally conceded, however, that loop- 
ing and seaming production wil! 
show a marked improvement as mill 
management continues to eliminate 
the difficulties and problems that 
have arisen; also as operators grow 
accustomed to handling the new 
type of fabric. 

One fact has been quite definite- 
ly established in regard to nylon 
stockings, and that is, that more 


Gives Wrong Answer 


care must be exercised in handling 
nylon stockings in the mill than 
was necessary on silk stockings. 
Foremen, knitters, toppers and 
pairers all agree that nylon is sus- 
ceptible to pullers to a marked de- 
gree. If this is the case, and nylon 
does pull and snag more readily 
than silk, in process, there will be 
plenty of handling difficulties for 
manufacturers to overcome. 

On the other hand, although some 
of those who have worn and han- 
dled nylon stockings claim that they 
pull and snag more readily than do 
silk stockings, these same wearers 
also maintain that the snags and 
pulls do not break open as quickly. 
This is no doubt due to the fact 
that the nylon is so much stronger 
and more elastic than silk. It is 
also agreed that runs and breaks 
caused by excessive stretching of 
stockings at the knee—a common 
fault with silk stockings—are con- 
siderably reduced with nylon. 


bb i 
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ing payroll deductions. 


“ome 


Pre-boarding of nylon stockings 
before they go to the dyehouse is a 
new and highly important process 
in the making of nylon hosiery. In 
the pre-boarding process, the stock- 
ings must be boarded to the correct 
length and properly put on the 
forms, with special attention being 
paid to the temperature—pre 
boarding is done at higher temera- 
tures—and to the welts and picots. 
For, once the pre-boarded nylon 
stockings undergo the treatment of 
steam pressure to which they are 
subjected, the whole stocking 
(shape and stitch) becomes set and 
changes very little, if any, after the 
dyeing operations. Although some 
care must be exercised in the dye- 
ing operations to retain this pre- 
boarded shape, it is noted that the 
steam pressure treatment elimi- 
nates all wrinkles and marks from 
the stockings and they finish excep- 
tionally clear. 


He did not know whether 











A woman employee in a mid-western mill was told 
by her doctor that if she did not have a major opera- 
tion performed very soon her life would be in grave 
danger. As she didn’t have available funds for such 
an emergency she asked the foreman if it was pos- 
sible for her to get a loan from the company. She 
said that both she and a sister, who also worked for 
the company, would assign a certain amount from 
their wages each week to repay the loan. 

“I’m sorry,” the foreman told her, “but the com: 
pany can’t go into the banking business. It’s against 
company policy to make loans to employees.” 

In turning her down in this manner, the foreman 
thought he was doing a good job by helping to keep 
the payroll department free of the nuisance of mak- 


the company would have made such a loan or not, 
but he did not take the trouble to find out. 

The woman’s sister, who worked in another de 
partment, was indignant when she learned what the 
foreman had said. So she went to her own foreman. 
He went to the superintendent who said that the 
matter could be arranged, and it was. Of course, 
there has been considerable talk among the em- 
ployees as the sick woman’s sister took no pains to 
keep the matter to herself. Because the foreman 
did not take the trouble to determine what the com- 
pany would do, he lost an opportunity to win addi- 
tional prestige by doing something for the woman 


who was in trouble. 
—‘‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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The «Speeialist’” Machine Fixer 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A certain lady, aboard a steamship, possessing an 
unusual amount of curiosity approached a gentleman 
in uniform and said: 

“I beg pawdon, but may I awsk what the insignia 
on your sleeve represents ?” 

“Certainly, madam,” he said 
naval doctor.” 

“My, how you doctors do specialize!’’ she replied. 

Well, this is the age of specialists, and they are 
just as necessary in a hosiery mill as they are in the 
medical profession. The particular part to which I 
refer now is that of fixing machines. I have seen a 
lot of fellows who have been on the job for several 
vears and yet who haven’t the slightest bit of me- 
chanical knowledge. They can keep a section of ma- 
chines running until something gets wrong inside of 
the machine and then they throw up their hands. The 
same thing is true in the medical profession. A lot 
cf doctors are O. K., just so long as the patient has a 
cold or even pneumonia, but if something gets wrong 
inside, so to speak, they have to call in a surgeon. Now 
this is no disgrace, either in the case of the medical 
doctor or the machine fixer; it is simply a plain case 
of each man doing the thing for which he is qualified. 
In nearly every mill there are a few fixers who can do 
anything to a machine that needs to be done, but they 
are in the minority in most mills. 

I think that within the near future the whole sys- 
tem of machine fixing is going to be changed. Instead 
of each fixer having 50 machines, or whatever the cus- 
tomary number is, he will be given more machines 
and will be required to do only minor jobs, and the 
real fixing will be done by men who specialize in over- 
hauling, this being similar to the patient who has to 
have an operation; he is taken to the hospital where 
they have men trained to do that kind of work and 
who have the proper facilities with which to do it. 

Let me illustrate further what I mean: Suppose a 
man on a section of machines comes in to work in the 
morning and finds that one of his machines has a 
broken cylinder wall or needs new bearings or new 
gears. That fixer needs to oil his machines and size 
them up, and by the time he gets that done his knitter 
has a lot of machines “flagged” and he either has to 
neglect one job or the other. Let us suppose that as 
soon as he gets there he starts to overhaul his broken- 
down machine. It will probably take him two or three 
hours, and his machines have been running all this 
time without being sized and possibly they have made 
a lot of short and long stockings. Then he rushes to 


smiling, “I am a 


size up and his hands are so greasy, with grease that 
will not wash off, that he ruins a lot of stockings 
while pulling them on the board. 


Of course, in small mills, it is necessary to have a 
man who can do all kinds of jobs on his machines, 
and one having the ingenuity of the old country doc- 
tor who used to operate on the kitchen table, with an 
oil lamp for light; but, in the larger mills, I think 
there is a wonderful chance to save a lot of money by 
having men who specialize in overhauling and let the 
section man take care of the small jobs and the sizing. 
Under the present system it takes many months, and 
even years, to train a fixer to take care of a line of 
machines, but if a machine “hospital” is maintained, 
a fixer could be trained in a short time to keep up a 
line of machines. 


Let us consider the automobile assembly line. Very 
few men on that line could assemble a car, but with 
each man specializing in one operation it is a simple 
job and requires very little skill. The same number of 
men, each assembling a whole car, could not turn off 
one-half the work and it would take several times as 
long to train them. 

There are very few fixers who have all the tools 
necessary to do an overhauling job on a machine, and 
it would cost the fixer a lot of money to buy them; in 
most cases there it a lot of time lost in his going 
around borrowing tools. 

My idea of the correct way to do the job is to give 
each fixer more machines on the section and let him 
do only the minor jobs. Arrange to have a small room 
somewhere convenient to the knitting room for a ma- 
chine “hospital” and have it equipped with all the nec- 
essary tools with which to do any kind of a job on the 
machines, and when a man on a section has a job that 
is going to take two or three hours, let him call the 
“surgeon” and he can forget about it until they bring 
it back in the line in good running condition. The 
machine “surgeon” has all the tools at his command 
necessary to do the complete job, and he is trained to 
specialize in this kind of work; therefore, he can do 
a better job, and in about half the time. It will not 
be necessary to add any men to the fixing staff; sim- 
ply pick out one or two of the best trained men and 
divide out their machines with the remainder of the 
fixers, and it is possible that when you get this system 
to working you will be able to get along with even 
less men, and certainly it will be an improvement on 
your fixing set-up. 

Most mill men know that there is a shortage of 
good trained ‘fixers. Practically any kind of a fixer 
could get along with a section under this arrange- 
ment; or, it would be possible to take a good knitter 
and put him on a section with just a few weeks’ train- 
ing. If any mill man doubts my statements about good 
trained fixers let him give each of his fixers a set of 
main bearings or gears to install and see how much 
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difference there is in the time it takes each man to 
do the job; he might even find out that some of his 
men would not get the job done at all. 

As stated in the beginning, this is the day of spe- 
cialists, and the man who specializes will be the man 
who stays in the game the longest. This article is in 
no way a reflection on the fixers. I know of men who 
are experts in making new styles, or who can make 
any kind of an attachment for a machine, but who 
could not keep up a line of machines to save their 
lives, and the only problem is to find the men best 
qualified for each job and put him on it. 

Charles Schwab said that he had a lot of men who 
knew more about steel than he did. Was that a re- 
flection on Mr. Schwab? Not at all; he was doing 
the thing for which he was best fitted and getting 
others to do a good job making steel. 

I think this fixing problem is one worthy of con- 
sideration, and I should like to have some of your 
readers’ comments on it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074 
—oo 


Kven Stiteh on 
Banner Machine 





EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7055”, who 
or. page 166 of the April 1940 issue of COTTON asked 
the following question: “When running Banner ma- 
chines, what is the best way to even the heel and toe 
stitch ?” 

First, let’s have an analysis of causes and the 
check-up necessary for uneven stitches on Banner ma- 
chines. Examine the cam ring casting, which is at- 
tached to the upright post with two large flat-head 
screws and dowel pins, to determine that this ring is 
solidly fastened to its post. When this ring is loose 
even slightly, it will cause a wavy stitch in the re- 
ciprocating motion of the heel and toe. 

Next, eliminate all vertical wear or play in the cam 
block except that which is required for a free sliding 
movement for machines on hand transfer work. This 
can be done very easily by turning down tke buttons 
which fit in the slots of the cam block or by tighten- 
ing the brackets on the side of the later models. This 
may also be done by a careful job of filing the buttons. 


If the block is worn very badly it should be milled 
down to a new surface. 


Now we are ready to use the stitch cam gauge un- 
der the cams and adjust both front and rear cams to 
this gauge, which is .875-inch in thickness; that is, 
the points of each stitch cam are .875-inch above the 
bottom surface of the stitch cam block. Care must be 
used in this operation so as not to force the cam block 
upward when tightening the screws which hold the 
cams. Adjust the landing cams on both front and 
rear so that needles will just pass freely. The double 
sole slackening device must be working so that the 
slidable cam will come back to this clearance when 
on the heel and toe. 


So much for cams and rings—now to the sinker 
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level. Adjust the outside sinker cams to a position 
that brings the throats of the sinkers, when at their 
maximum inward travel, exactly flush with the back 
of the needles. This is very important when using 
sinkers that have a slight angle on top; most are 
made in this way. 


The circumference adjustment of the sinker cap 
should be made so that the sinkers are just being re- 
leased from the point on their cam when the needle is 
at its lowest position under the stitch cam. It is 
highly desirable to have each sinker bunter screw give 
the same adjustment on both forward and reverse 
motion. See that there is no undue amount of wear 
in either the sinker cap or the outside sinker ring. 
This wear may be taken care of by a new sinker cap 
or by having the old cap turned out and a ring insert- 
ed and turned to fit the outside sinker ring. 

With the foregoing carefully attended to a per- 
fectly even stitch on both the forward and the reverse 
cams will result and a gore free, clean and with no cut 
stitches will be made. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7071 





Sizing Full-Fashioned 


DITOR COTTON: 

Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6592”, whose in- 
quiry relative to sizing full-fashioned hose was on 
page 121 of the September 1939 issue, I am of the 
opinion that the best method of sizing full-fashioned 
hosiery is to use both a scale and a stitch glass. The 
number of courses per inch in the finished stocking 
should be determined and then the leg should be knit 
to give approximately this number of courses right 
after the welt. Of course, the ensuing part of the 
stocking must have stitch and weight regulation to 
keep the stitches per inch approximately the same. 


When once the length and the amount of courses 
in the leg are determined, and the same soaking so- 
lution and atmospheric conditions are maintained, 
there will be very little difference in the lengths of 
the legs. Should there be a variation, it will be due 
to the soaking or humidity. These two factors should 
be checked frequently. If there is a change in the 
humidity and the legs are either long or short, no 
changes should be made on the machine, because they 
will finish approximately correct. 

In keeping the mismatching at a minimum, it is 
imperative for a close check to be maintained between 
the leggers and footers. There may be a possibility of 
the foot being knit tighter or looser than the instep 
portion of the leg. This will be due mainly to the ma- 
terial that is used for either the plating or splicing. 
If the courses count the same with a pick glass, there 
will be very little difference. 


After the proper adjustments are made, I feel that 
the best method for keeping a constant check is, not 
only to use a pick glass, but to take several stockings 
from various leggers and footers, boil them off, and 
check from this angle. This has proven very satis- 
factory in keeping mismatching at a minimum. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6998 
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Every progressive manufacturer is 
pondering this vital question as he 
faces an increasing number of 
rejects and seconds caused by the 
bad matching of leggers and footers. 
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This machine is the answer—as many 
mills have discovered to their distinct 
profit. It knits the entire stocking in 


ONE OPERATION, perfect from top to 
toe. Let us send you complete details. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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Belts—Knitting 





EDITOR COTTON: 

For the past few years it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to read every issue of COTTON, and I 
have found it very interesting and exceedingly help- 
ful. Being employed in the seamless hosiery indus- 
try, naturally I am more interested in your Knitting 
Section, but I can honestly say that by reading the 
magazine from cover to cover I find some little help- 
ful suggestions on almost every page. 

I have been in the industry for 15 years, working 
as a fixer on circular hosiery machines in several 
mills in both the South and the North and have visit- 
ed many more. We all know that knitting machines 
invariably wear out and must have parts replaced or 
repaired. Likewise mill men need new ideas and 
methods from time to time for the successful prog- 
ress of their business. So, if it be the very good for- 
tune of any particular man to have permanent em- 
ployment in one locality where he is unable to con- 
tact other mill men, he may get his new ideas of what 
other men in like circumstances are doing through 
textile publications. 

From time to time I have noticed short articles in 
your magazine in the form of questions and answers 
on the various kinds of belting used on circular knit- 
ting machines and the proper method of running such 
belts. May I add my bit to this little controversy? 


To begin with, select a good grade of belting, 
and I’m not referring to any particular brand, for, 
as we in the manufacture of hosiery make several 
different grades of hose, no doubt the makers of 
belts do the same. Then use a good belt hook that 
won’t be wearing out or breaking every few weeks 
thus tearing the belt. Personally, I have found that 
wire clips with a rawhide pin prove most satisfac- 
tory. 

We all know that a straight running belt will out- 
last a twisted belt, but we also know that by using 
the belt twisted gives us more belt surface on the 
pulleys and consequently more driving power. How- 
ever, arranging the lines of machines to make pos- 
sible all straight running belts would mean taking 
up too much floor space and increased cost of shaft- 
ing, pulleys, etc. The little saving in the life of the 
belts would be greatly overshadowed by other costs. 
So, it is necessary to run straight belts on one side 
of the shaft and twisted ones on the other. 

Apply and run the belts according to the maker's 
instructions for, after all, if he hadn’t tested out his 
own product for various purposes used he wouldn’t 
be in business. The importance of proper care of belt- 
ing cannot be overstressed in the minds of the em- 
ployees. If just any one is allowed to fit new belts 
and repair old ones a great waste will be the result. 
The fixers should be held responsible for the belts on 
their particular machines and they should be en- 
couraged to learn the best methods of handling 
them. Most belting now available to the industry is 
stamped with the necessary instructions for apply- 
ing and running. The markings usually read “Run 
This Way” and “Apply This Side to Pulley”. These 
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Signs always means apply the smooth side of the belt 
to the pulley and run in the specified direction, so 
the splicing laps will run with the drive pulley and 
not curl up and weaken the belt. (See Fig. 1.) 

In my experiences I have found that most belt 
trouble comes, not from the kind of belt used or how 
it is run, but from the way the knitting machine is 
lined up with the drive shaft. A very low percent- 
age of circular knitting machines in operation today 
are lined with the drive pulley. I have seen many a 
nice straight line of machines with every last belt on 
the line pulling sideways. The machines had been 
lined up by one of many methods with no thought as 
to belts or pulleys. These methods usually employ 
a cord run from one end of the line to the other and 
the machines sit even with cord in respect to the legs 
of the machine, the base, the bed plate, the latch 
ring, or the spindle. Some sets of machines are 
even lined up by a certain strip of flooring. All of 
these methods are good and well if the machine is set 
at the proper angle so that the face of the pulleys on 
the machine is parallel with the face of the drive 
shaft pulley. This permits the belt to run perfectly 
straight and the strain is equal the entire width of 
the belt. 
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Also, select belting narrow enough for it to run 
through the belt shifter and guide without rubbing 
either side. Use drive shaft pulleys wider than the 
total width of machine pulleys and do not permit the 
belt to run on the very edge of the shaft pulley in 
either the running or idling position. All these little 
angles, if permitted, will tend to fray the edges of 
the belt, weaken the splice, wear the belt unevenly 
and thereby lower the efficiency of the belt. Some 
mills make it a rule to throw the belts off at the end 
of the day’s or week’s work, but I do not consider 
this good practice for the drive shaft is usually oily 
and coated with lint, and the leather belt will natur- 
ally absorb some of the oil. Too, the sudden stretch 
in applying the belt again is very hard on it. 

Fig. 2 is my idea of proper alignment of pulleys 
for longer life belts. (The shaft and drive pulley are 
shaded.) 
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SAVE As YUU SEW 





THERE’S A WILLCOX & GIBBS MACHINE 
FOR VIRTUALLY EVERY SEWING PURPOSE 





OVERALLS 


The W. & G. Feldlock 
**Dualfeed’’, Type 750 


. 
The Improved Lock- 
stitch, Type 10 
. 
The Label Sewer, 
Type 513 
e 
The Metropolitan Bib 


Joining and Banding 
Machine, Style 994-112 





SNOW SUITS 


The W. & G. Feldlock 
** Dualfeed’’, Type 760 


. 
The Improved Lock- 
stitch, Type 10 
* 


The Label Sewer, 
Type 513 
© 
The ‘‘ Superlock’’, 
Type 803 
* 


The Metropolitan, 
Style 992-142 














UNDERWEAR 
The W. & G. Flatlock, 
Type 300 
° 


The ‘*Superlock’’, 
Type 803 
« 
The Label Sewer, 
Type 513 
6 
The Metropolitan Styles, 
950-CDD2 and 
970-CWS 








PLAY SUITS 


The W. & G. Feldlock, 
Type 700A 
« 


The Improved Lock- 
stitch, Type 10 
2 


The Handstitch, 
Type 100 
& 


The Label Sewer, 
Type 513 
* 


The Metropolitan, 





Styles 951 and 992-26 





PAJAMAS 
The W. & G. Feldlack, 
Type 700A 
* 
The Improved Lock- 
stitch, Type 10 
. 
The Label Sewer, 
Type 513 
6 
The Cornely 


Embroidery Machine, 
Style ‘‘A’’ 








BATHING SUITS 


The W. & G. Feldlock, 


Type 700A 
e 


The Improved Lock- 
stitch, Type 10 
* 


The ‘**Superlock’’, 
Type 803 
. 


The W. & G. Flatlock, 
Type 300 
. 


The Metropolitan, 
Style W-250-5 

















Detailed Information and Samples on Request 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


656-658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE | 





Weakness In Silk and Introduction of Nylon Stockings 
Cause Dullness in Silk Hosiery Primary Market— 
Seamless Hosiery Demand Relatively Good 
With Terry Cloth Constructions Active— 
Underwear Plants Fairly Busy on Old 
Orders—New Wage Minimum 
Shortly Effective 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1940 


WIDE FLUCTUATIONS in silk over the last month amounting to as 

much as 50 cents at one time, coming at the same time the market 
is awaiting the retail offering nationally of the new nylon stockings 
have brought about great uncertainty in the full-fashioned end of the 
hosiery market. Manufacturers recently announced lower prices for 
full-fashioned but the drop in silk to around $2.50 at one time has 
brought no new lists from the branded mills who claim that hosiery 
is already lower than the new silk level warrants. Seamless hosiery 
continues in fair to good demand and doing relatively better than full- 
fashioned. In the underwear section mills are doing fairly well on old 
orders but they have been booking little new until recently when de- 
mand began to pick up. The higher wage minimum for underwear 
mills effective May 6 is hardening quotations. 


Full-Fashioned 


Late in March sharp downward re- 
visions were made in full-fashioned 
hosiery prices due to the decline in 
silk and the need for more confidence 
in prices among large buyers. At that 
time several branded firms reduced 
their prices bringing lisle tops down 
to $5.40 per dozen and all silk to $6.00. 
Kayser at the time stated that these 
prices would be guaranteed until June 
30. A short time later silk took an- 
other dive and hit $2.50 but no new 
cuts were announced in hosiery prices 
as it was maintained by sellers that 
the new full-fashioned prices were bas- 
ed even on $2.00 silk or much lower 
than the market hit. Hosiery prices 
are about what they were a year ago 
whereas silk is considerably higher 
than at that time. The néw prices are 
expected to result in much more ac- 
tivity but they immediately had little 
effect. It is admitted generally in 
hosiery centers that the coming intro- 
duction at retail May 15 of nylon full- 
fashioned stockings is a development 
resulting in much postponement of 
silk hosiery business this season and 
yet all admit that the volume of such 
hosiery available inftially to consum- 
ers will be small. One development 
that is disturbing to mercerizers and 
to a smaller degree to rayon manufac- 
turers who have been doing well with 
full-fashioned plants recently, is that 
as silk and hosiery prices go down 
there will be less of these two so-call- 
ed substitute fibers used in the welts 


of full-fashioned hosiery. Already hos- 
iery jobbers say that lisle tops and to 
a smaller degree the rayon welts are 
in smaller demand than they had been 
previously as the all-silk hose lists 
drop. 


Seamless 


Seamless hosiery has held up much 
better than full-fashioned during the 
dull period of recent weeks and some 
lines of goods such’ as anklets show 
nice increases over the previous year 
during the same time. A feature of 
the anklet and half-hose market has 
been the expanding popularity of the 
new terry cloth constructions which 
are selling well in both lines especially 
in the volume price range of 10 cents 
to 25 cents per pair. Silk se%¥mless for 
women has been dull because retailers 
and other large buyers are delaying 
new commitments until the silk market 
hits bottom or else stages an advance. 
The lower silk price now will make it 
more difficult to hold the volume in 
rayon that came about when silk 
jumped to over $4.00. Silk seamless 
now can be made to fit the lower and 
former retail brackets. Total ship- 
ments of seamless hosiery in recent 
weeks has been larger than durihg the 
Same period a year previous put Many 
jobbers say this branch of the business 
would have been much larger haa not 
general business been so qutet. There 
is a lack of confidence on the part of 
large retail outlets in prices and they 
are buying cautiously saying that con- 


sumer demand this spring has not been 
nearly as good as was expected early 
this year. 


Half-Hose 


Production of men’s half-hose has 
been larger this year than during the 
same period a year ago, according to 
estimates made in the trade and based 
on data released by the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers for 
the first two months of this year. In 
February, for example, production of 
regular length half-hose and slacks was 
3,294,000 dozen pairs compared with a 
little over 3,000,000 a year previous 
with demand for slacks expanding as 
has been true in the last couple of 
years. These short socks are making 
a greater hit with consumers each year 
and with the elastic tops need no gar- 
ters. There are new terry eloth 
Slacks to intrigue the publie as well as 
new knit in panel effects that are sell 
ing well in an otherwise dull general 
market. In addition the recent hard 
ening of prices in wools is causing mills 
making woo! half-hose for next winter 
wear to come into the market for 
worsted and merino yarns showing that 
the cold winter and the cleanup of 
stocks is placing them in a position to 
go ahead on 1940 lines with indications 
the season in these will be good. 


Underwear 


After a period of dullness for new 
business but with mills operating fair- 
ly well on old business, signs point to 
a more active underwear picture. This 
is due to war developments making 
buyers more confident and also because 
May 6 a higher wage minimum goes 
into effect for the knit underwear in- 
dustry. Another important factor has 
been that after months of decline and 
dullness new business in cotton yarns 
has spurted conservatively and some 
are now asking more money for single 
carded and combed yarns. There has 
been comparatively little fall business 
placed because of the general business 
uncertainty but indications are there 
will be more interest now shown on all 
sides but no excited buying is expected 
such aS was seen during the months 
of September and October of last year. 
Notwithstanding the recent dullness 
some mills report having done more 
this year to date than during the same 
period in 1939. 
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warp-knitting machine incorporates 
d flexible electrical syste™- Convenient 
irive allows 


a 
The first such machine 
built in the United 






This new 
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dimensions of the ‘ndividual motor ¢ 
mounting the motor inside the frame of the 
accessi- States, this Whitin 
high-speed, warp- 








machine where it 15S out of the way—yet 
ble. The speed regulator (which has adequate 
range for any desired knitting speed) and the 
grouped (see arrows): Positive ane 

along the front 


knitting machine will 
knit full-width fabric 
168 inches wide. Cloth 
beam capacity is 12 
























<d starter are 
convenient control at any point 
of the machine 1s made safe and easy by the , 
shipper rod switch. inches in diameter. 
General Electric CO. 
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Full-Fashioned 
Quotations Reduced 


Sharply 

Late in March Julius Kayser «& Co. 
reduced full-fashioned hosiery prices to 
new bases of $5.40 a dozen for lisle top 
numbers and $6.00 a dozen for all-silk 
goods, guaranteeing the line at the 
same time against further reductions 
until June 30. This company at that 
time reduced the $6.25 silk styles re- 
cently introduced to $6.00 while sev 
eral formerly at $8.25 were cut to 
$7.25. The revisions on standard num- 
bers brought down most of the $1.15 re- 
tailers to $1.00 a pair on April 1 and 
some of the $1.25 numbers to $1.15. 
The lisle tops will retail for 69 cents 
while the 85 cent and S89 cent retail 
brackets are eliminated altogether. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. named prices 
that were also about in line with those 
of Kayser but there were other brand- 
ed full-fashioned hose that reduced 
only to a $6.60 minimum on all silk. 

After the naming of these new prices 
the raw silk market suffered 2 fur- 
ther decline but no additional changes 
were made in the branded full-fash- 
ioned lists and manufacturers called 
attention to the fact that the raw silk 
market was still about 50 cents a pound 
above a year ago when hosiery prices 
were approximately what they are in 
the revised list just issued. Some man- 
ufacturers of full-fashioned goods ex- 
pressed the hope that by June 1 raw 
silk would slide back to $2.00 a pound, 
feeling that is the best place for it 
through the fall season and next year 
when nvlon begins to come out in larg- 
er volume. Some manufacturers feel 
that nylon will practically monopolize 
the higher hosiery bracket at least and 
that silk goods therefore should be 
priced so attractively to the consumer 
that the current volume at prices from 
59 cents to $1.00 a pair could be main- 
tained. It is not believed branded 
prices would be touched again unless 
silk hits $2.00 


Apex Plea For 
Damages Before 
Supreme Court 


Counsel for the Apex Hosiery Co. of 
Philadelphia, argued April 1 before the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
that a Jabor union which engaged in 
a sit-down strike should be held liable 
for damages under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law of 1890. Sylvan H. Hirsh, 
attorney for the company, asserted that 
Congress had given a labor union im- 
munity from the Sherman Act only so 
long as the means which it employs to 
attain its purposes are lawful or peace- 
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ness is coming. 


lack of much new business in recent 


uncertainty. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent.) 


The business decline in the United States which has now been in existence 
for four months has about ended and for the last couple of weeks activity has 
not been further reduced. In addition, commodities have ended their long 
decline in a majority of instances and advances have occurred in several. <A 
more confident buying attitude is also apparent but as inventories are fairly 
adequate in most industries there is little likelihood of another buying wave 
such as was seen last September and October when war first started. 

In the domestic picture, the leveling off of business has been the important 
the impetus of more active warfare in 


fighting makes the outlook for continued 
States by nations that have the boats 
it. The third important ractor on the 
bullish side is that political events seem to be in the direction of more con: 
servatism instead of further to the left. 

In the textile industry there have 


demands for materials in the United 


been five months of inactive buying in 
practically all branches of the trade so far as raw materials or yarn purchases 
degree a lack of sustained demand for 
manufactured goods from jobbers and retailers. This means old orders have 
been well run out and buyers are now 
new business for the next few months if they feel sure no further price weak 


This feeling is being developed and 
price strengthening such as in cotton and wool. 
has also snapped back to a higher level. The situation in Scandinavia has 
also caused a situation by removing some supplies of pulp for rayon manufac. 
turing that may later this year raise costs for such yarn producers and cause 
rayon to advance. The war if more active will strengthen wvol over the world. 

Notwithstanding the better outlook there is nothing to indicate another surge 
in new commitments like we had last September. 
and buyers are not as excited as they were then so that the outlook is for 
conservative hardening of prices and the booking of new orders at a more 
active pace than seen for four to five months. 
look is for better business among underwear manufacturers especially due to 
months, 

In hosiery the situation in full-fashioned is expected to work itself out 
shortly. This market has been unfavorably affected by wide swings in silk 
and also by the coming of nylon stockings but in a 
prices and the retail offering of nylon 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1940 
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Silk after hitting around $2.50 


Inventories now are larger 


In the Knitting trades the out- 


| few weeks lower hosiery 
will tend to dissipate much of the 








ful. He contended that the Philadel 
phia branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers had seized 
the Apex plant in 1987 and held it for 
seven weeks even though the union at 
the time had only eight members out 
of its 2500 employees. Hirsch said a 
conspiracy to restrain trade was proved 
to the satisfaction of a Federal Court 
jury but whose verdict was overturned 
by the Cireuit Court of Appeals. 

He described the sit-down strike, 
which he said was declared by William 
leader, president of the Philadelphia 
branch of the union and added that 
the sit-downers had “laid waste” the 
company’s plant and office, resulting in 
a stoppage of the company’s business. 


Isadore Katz, attorney for the Ameri 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
contended that the Sherman Act by 
its very terms exempted all labor union 
activities from prosecution under anti- 
trust statutes. He said that view was 
in strict adherence to the intent of 
Katz denied that activities 
of the union during the sit-down strike 
restrained commerce to an extent which 
would make them applicable under the 
Sherman Act. The labor union in its 
Supreme Court argument contended 
that labor organizations have complete 
immunity from anti-trust statutes since 
Congress directed those laws “at the 
evil of the trust and nothing else.” 
Damages of 111.982 are involved. 


COnLTeSS. 


Wage Minima Approved for Knitting Trades 


Approval of the 53% cent per hour 
minimum wage recommendation of the 
knitted underwear and commercial 
knitting committee and of the 35 cents 
per hour minimum wage recommenda- 
tion of the knitted outerwear commit- 
tee was made known by Colonel Phil- 
lip Fleming, Federal wage and hour ad- 
ministrator. 
issued making the knitted underwear 
minimum effective May 6 and the knit- 
ted outerwear minimum effective July 
1. At the same time the administrator 
said that he would hear all oral argu- 
ments April 23 in review of the «leter- 
mination and order regarding the em- 
ployment of learners in the knitted 
goods industry. The knitted underwear 
and commercial knitting industry as 
defined for the committee is carried 


Wage orders have been. 


on in some 500 establishments located 
principally in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. 

The industry employs some_ 60,000 
workers and it is estimated that some 
17,000 of these were being paid less 
than 33% cents per hour, the minimum 
rate to go in effect early next month. 
The industry produces about $150,000,- 
000 worth of goods a year. The knit- 
ted outerwear industry employs an av- 
erage of 23,000 workers and an unde- 
termined number of industrial home 
workers. The latter are largely en- 
gaged in making infants knitted wear. 
It is estimated that some 7500 of the 
plant workers were being paid less 
than 35 cents an hour, the minimum 
rate which will go in effect July 1. The 
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FROM TOP TO TOE 


in synthetic hosiery processing 


IT'S “JACQUES WOLF” 


ODAY’S modern synthetic threads 
‘Toxine new processing problems, 
require special processing chemi- 
cals. Jacques Wolf research has de- 
veloped a complete line of products 
specially suited to every step in this 
new technique. 

FOR FINISHING. Resin Finish No.1 and 
No. 2. These finishes prevent snags, 
give body and firmness...make ho- 
siery lie flat in box. 

FOR DYEING. }f etsit Conc. Gives rapid 
wetting out, shortens dyeing time, 
affords complete dyestuff penetra- 
tion and level shades. Use Loupole 
for removal of graphite streaks. 
FOR DELUSTRING. Dull Finish W-716A 
for dark shades. Dull Finish W-567B 
for light colors. Neither will dust 
off nor give a stiff finish. 

FOR STRIPPING ACETATE DYES. fH ydrosul- 
fite SZFS. 

FOR PURE SILK HOSIERY. Use Jacques 
Wolf Hosiery Finish W-895M, Boil- 
off Oils, Monopole Oil, Silk Soaking 
Oils, Luposec (for splash proofing). 

Prove the efficacy of Jacques 
Wolf Chemicals for yourself. Sam- 
ples for testing are obtainable on 
request. Write today. 















ES WOLF « co. 


a 


So PASSAIC, WN. J. 


~ - WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. 1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 
—MaAS ON. Y., Chicago, Itl., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| PRODUCTS J] Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc, 
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placing in effect of this new wage base 
for the underwear industry has been 
causing some firmness in prices as 
named by the underwear manufactur- 
ers and at the same time there has 
been a larger interest displayed by 
many buyers. This was not apparent, 
however, to any noticeable degree in 
the outerwear section of the market. 


Outerwear Group 


Re-Elects Whitman 


Roger W. Whitman of the American 
Hosiery Co. was re-elected president of 
ithe National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in New 
York City. <A. I. Greenhill of Green- 
hill & Daniel was elected treasurer and 
Sidney S. Korzenik was re-elected sec- 
retary. Other officers were the orig- 
inal vice-presidents including A. H. 
Liebster of M. & M. Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, for that region; I. B. Da- 
vies of the Bradley Knitting Co. for the 
Midwest region: Ben Schanzer of Hen- 
ry Schanzer & Sons for the Eastern 
region; Arthur W. Reinthal of Bam- 
berger-Reinthal of Cleveland for that 
region and Edward W. Stewart of the 
Pacifie Knitting Mills, Los Angeles for 
the Coast. The office of executive di- 
rector long held by Harold R. Lhowe 
and for which he announced in a letter 
to the directors of the organization that 
he was not a candidate for another 
term, was eliminated by a new clause 
in the by-laws. President Whitman 
announced that the duties of this of- 
fice which Mr. Lhowe filled for so 
many years would be in the hands of 
the president and board of directors to- 
gether with the secretary and staff. 

Officers reporting to the association 
called attention to the fact that the 
minimum wage set for the outerwear 
becomes effective July 1 of this year 
with the new minimum of 35 cents an 
hour. The question of learners, how- 
ever, remains to be settled and it was 
stated that no blanket provision can 
be made for the employment of learn- 
ers by all firms of the industry. Sec- 
retary Korzenik stated that unfortun- 
ately the industry was called upon to 
meet the higher costs under the Fed- 
eral wage and hour law at a time 
when activity had been sharply de 
creased. The growing success of the 
organization’s efforts against unjust re- 
turns was stressed. 


Retailers Issue 


Data on Nylon 


A message to the public about nylon, 
suggested for use in a counterslip to be 
distributed with nylon hosiery when 
the product is placed on sale in stores 
throughout the country on May 15, has 
been sent to all members of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 
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Drafted by a small committee of re- 
tailers and approved by representatives 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers the statement is de- 
signed to disabuse the customer of any 
false notions as to the indestructibili- 
ty of nylon and at the same time sup- 
ply simple instructions for its care in 
order to prolong its length of service. 
Most retailers are expected to furnish 
the consumer buying nylon stockings a 


slip containing this statement: ‘The 
wear you derive from nylon hosiery 


will depend largely upon the care with 
which vou use it. Like all sheer stock- 
ings nylon may snag and run. Especial! 
care is recommended in putting on and 
taking off. 

“Tf due care is used in handling and 
washing you should receive satisfactory 
wear. 1. Be careful that fingernails 
or rough surfaces do not damage your 
hosiery. 2. In spite of the unusual 
strength of nylon there are strains to 
which no sheer hosiery should be sub- 
jected. 3. Do not press with hot iron 
or place on hot surface. 4. Nylon’s low 
capacity to absorb water causes it to 
dry quickly and acts to prevent dirt 
being carried into the fabric. Hence 
washing may be very gentle because it 
is necessary only to wash dirt off in- 
stead of out. Retailers generally felt 
that it is necessary to counteract at 
once the popular notion that nylon will 
wear forever and that they should 
make it clear that nylon hosiery will 
last longer if it is treated with the 
Same care as given silk but they as- 
serted the stores should have no other 
adjustment policy than it has for silk 
hosiery. Retailers hope that the initial 
limited nylon volume will not curtail 


silk sales,’ 


Retailers Studying 
Introduction of Nylon 


The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers have not 
agreed altogether on the question as to 
what should be contained in the state- 
ment to consumers regarding nylon ho- 
siery. Lew Hahn, general manager of 
the NRDGA, in an article on hosiery 
merchandising referred to a_ recent 
news item that Du Pont’s specified 
minimums on the various nylon hosiery 
construction at wholesale will permit of 
no discounts, rebates, advertising al- 
lowances. The manufacturers have 
pointed out that their contracts with 
Du Pont require net terms when the 
specified minimums are quoted, $8.25 
on 45-gauge, $9.00 on 48-gauge, and 
$9.75 on 5l1-gauge, and therefore that 
restrictions on discounts are definitely 
not of their making. In commenting 
on this Mr. Hahn said, “How remark- 
able it is that the psychological rela- 


tionship between the buyer and the 
seller should thus be completely re- 
versed and the buyer should be so ar 
dently pursuing the manufacturer for 
merchandise and that merchandise of 
a new and untried sort.” 

President Constantine of the Nation- 
al Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers said, however, that some bulletins 
of retailers in this connection contained 
unfair and unwarranted statements. In 
commenting on the fear expressed that 
manufacturers of nylon stockings may 
offer them for sale under conditions of 
their own making instead of accepting 
the conditions of the buyers as has been 
true in most cases in the sale of other 
types of hosiery, asked what makes a 
market favor the seller or the buyer. 
He said when the amount available is 
less than the amount demanded by the 
market vou have a seller’s market and 
not much can be done about it. He in- 
dicated the situation in nylon would 
not change the relationship already ex- 
isting in other types of hosiery. 


Penna. Hosiery Mills 
in Modernization 


Program 


An extensive plant improvement pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of 
$1,850,000 for modernization of ma- 
chinery is now in progress in the ho- 
siery manufacturing industry in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, according to a 
statement made by State Secretary of 
Commerce Richard P. Brown. The 
modernization program he said includes 
$1,500,000 for the purchase of new ma- 
chines and approximately $350,000 to 
convert old knitting machines into 
higher speed, longer section units. In 


addition to installing new equipment 
various Pennsylvania hosiery mills 


have been building additions to their 
plants in the last ten months. Secre- 
tary Brown said this indicates that the 
Pennsylvania hosiery industry is ex- 
panding at home and that there had 
been a reversal of the southward trend 
of the hosiery industry. 


He said in the past year no Penn- 


Sylvania mills shifted to the South. 
“The improved equipment’ enables 


Pennsylvania hosiery mills to continue 
to rank among the most modern and 
efficient in the United States. Differ- 
entials which have favored southern 
states are leveling off and continued 
modernization coupled with the ample 
supply of skilled hosiery workers here 
will keep Pennsylvania mills in a com- 
petitive position.” The rehabilitation 
program began in Philadelphia about a 
year ago, since that time hosiery mills 
in and near the city have spent about 
$1,000,000 for new machines and $250,- 
000 to improve older machines. In the 
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Four and a Half 
Decades in the Trade 


Both Rayon and Silk Trades are 
Completely Reported in the new 


1940 Forty-fifth Anniversary Edition 
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Note the —Mills 
Sixteen are all 
Thumb Carefully 
Indexes Reported 
Be * 
Sturdite —Dealers 
and are Listed 
Gold With 
Binding Addresses 
500 Pages and Details 
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Complete Detailed Reports of Manufacturers 
241 Plain Broad Silk Mills—156 Com. Weavers 
118 Jacquard Broad Silk Mills 
238 Braid and Trimming Mills 
34 Garnetting Mills—40 Lacing Mills 
391 Hosiery Mills (Seamless) 
929 Hosiery Mills (Full Fashioned) 
146 Knitted Cloth Mills 
43 Necktie, Muffler and Scarf Mills 
193 Ribbon, Hat Band, Etc., Mills 
35 Rayon Fibres and Yarns 
50 Label Mills—17 Line Mills 
351 Rayon or Silk and Cotton, Silk and Rayon 
and all Rayon Piece Goods 
112 Elastic Goods and Webbing Mills 
26 Rayon and Silk Glove Mills 
54 Rayon and Silk Velvet Mills 
35 Sewing Silk Mills—90 Thrown Silk Mills 
24 Spun Rayon Mills—14 Spun Silk Mills 
151 Rayon and Silk Sweater Mills 
9 Rayon and Silk Top Makers 
140 Rayon and Silk Underwear Mills 
52 Veiling Mills—63 Covered Wire Mills 
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Latest Information on Important Lines 


130 Commission Throwsters 
47 Commission Warpers 
: 139 Winding and Spooling 
: 410 Converters 
452 Dyers, Finishers and Printers 
95 Mills with Dye Houses 
= 104 Raw Silk Dealers 
= 107 Thrown Silk Dealers 
401 Waste Dealers and Mfrs. 
72 Spun Silk Yarn Dealers and Mfrs 
127 Spun Rayon Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers 
403 Rayon Fibres and Yarns, Dealers 


Special Sections as Follows— 
2.647 Manufacturers Classified by Product Made 


Technical Information, Yarn Tables, Maps 


A special section covers a Buyers’ guide to Machinery, 
Yarns, Supplies, Chemicals, Dyes, Oils, Services, etc. 


De Luxe Office edition, $7.50. Pocket edition, $5.50. 
= The New 45th Annual Edition Covers both the Rayon 
and Silk Trades. 


— Davison Publishing Company 
Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
: RIDGEWOOD ° NEW#JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Rack Welt 
Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Rubber Lay-In 
Picot Edge 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelyahia. Pa. 
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Reading area mills are spending So00,- 
000 for new machinery and $100,000 to 
revamp older machines in mills in that 
section. Activities in installing the 
latest equipment has also improved the 
finishing and boarding departments of 
mills especially in the Philadelphia 
district and virtually all of the ma- 
chines now being installed can be used 
for the various types of new yarns 
such as nylon. 


Home Knitters Get 
$10,000 Back Pay 


In a settlement reached before Fed- 
eral District Judge Harry A. Kalodner 
officials of four Philadelphia bathing 
Suit and sweater manufacturing con- 
cerns agreed to pay 200 home workers 
more than $10,000, in back wages due 
them under the Wages and Hours Law. 
The employers also agreed with the de- 
mand of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union to discontinue 
sending out work to be done in homes 
and give women who have been doing 
such work jobs in their factories. Un- 
der the settlement a permanent injunc- 
tion was issued against the four firms 
so that in the event of any future vio- 
lations of the Wages and Hour Law 
they would be in contempt of court as 
well. The settlement resulted from an 
investigation through the Philadelphia 
office of the Department of Labor, 
Wages and Hours Division. The com- 
panies involved, all located in Phila- 
delphia, were Forrest Knitting Mills, 
Girard Knitting Mills, London Knitting 
Co., Inec., and Novelty Knitting Mills, 
Ine. 


Seamless Hosiery 
Demand Better Than 
Full-Fashioned 


Describing the full-fashioned end of 
the hosiery market in recent weeks as 
being in one of the worst conditions it 
has ever experienced, President Earl 
Constantine of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, said that 
the seamless division is in relatively 
better condition. Among the factors 
that must be taken into account are the 
differences in commodities used, the 
seamless taking cotton and rayon and 
a lesser quantity of wool while the full- 
fashioned hosiery in recent years has 
been made almost exclusively from silk. 
In addition to this there has been a 
much more rapid expansion of capaci- 
ty in the full-fashioned division than 
in the seamless. Cotton and rayon 
used in the seamless trade has been 
fairly steady in price during the last 
year. But in the silk market there 
have been wide fluctuations. 

Pointing to the rapid rise in silk 
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last year he said this caused much con- 
fusion and uncertainty. Following the 
sharp rise, the silk market this year 
has declined rapidly bringing in _ its 
wake many disturbing factors tor the 
full-fashioned manufacturer. President 
Constantine further stated that while 
both the seamless and full-fashioned 
branches of the industry showed in- 
creased shipments in 19389 in the case 
of seamless the increase was far more 
Substantial. Because seamless produc- 
tive capacity has not been increasing 
substantially in recent years the re- 
cent increases in shipments have been 
beneficial to that branch of the indus- 
try. In contrast the increased ship- 
ments of full-fashioned goods have 
been less beneficial because they have 
been participated in to a growing de- 
gree by new installations which have 
entered the industry. 


Government Aids in 
Cotton Hose 
Development 


Under recent legislation des'gned to 
stimulate the use of cotton in wom- 
en’s hosiery, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has designed and released to the 
trade fifty-six types of full-fashioned 
hosiery. Some of these are about to be 
placed on retail sale. The government 
designs range from plain knits for ser- 
vice to smart designs with mesh heels 
and toes and other style features for 
wear with dress shoes and _ sandals. 
Some have two-way stretch welts and 
all are carefully designed to insure 
trim fit and greater elasticity than the 
old style cotton stockings. Many of 
these new cotton full-fashioned num- 
bers have gone through laboratory 
tests for abrasion, stretch, and tensile 
strength. Yarns for these hose were 
spun from American grown long-staple 
cotton and to give smoothness and lus- 
ter were gassed and mercerized. 

Though experimentally knit to the 
specifications of the Bureau of Home 
Economics all these designs were made 
on modern hosiery machines, the same 
kind used for manufacturing silk or 
rayon hosiery. One feature of the cot- 
ton hosiery project is a serviceability 
study of specially made plain knit 
white cotton hose for nurses. Full 
bleached cotton hose have advantages 
for nurses wear. It is reported in the 
sales spinning industry that the sale 
of such hosiery might be stimulated 
by the recent extension to cotton goods 
of the so-called stamp plan in the 
WPA. The cotton stamp plan, as is 
the case with the food stamp program, 
will provide for the movement of surp- 
lus cotton goods and will give eligible 
families new buying power in the form 


of special cotton order stamps. The 
new cotton full-fashioned hosiery will 
retail at 99 cents a pair in some in- 
stances but buyers under the cotton 
stamp plan could obtain them at a 
greatly lower cost. 


Phila. Hosiery Mill 
Reports Io Employes 
on Earnings 


The recently reorganized full-fash- 
ioned hosiery concern of Aberle, Inc., 
has completed its first year in business 
and the management has made an un- 
usual report especially directed to its 
employes. It stated that sales during 
the first twelve months averaged 75 
per cent of total capacity adding that 
there was a narrow margin of profit 
from which to draw for operating ex- 
penses during the coming year. Illus- 
trating the extremely small margin of 
profit under which the mill operated 
it was stated that an increase of only 
3 per cent in wages or a reduction of 
1 per cent in wholesale price of the 
hosiery would wipe out all profit. Each 
dollar received from sales by this com 
pany was divided as follows: one-third 
of all money received was paid to em- 
plovees in wages, which it was stated 
is a higher percentage than going to 
labor as an average in all the manu 
facturing industries. 

The next largest expenditure wags 65 
cents of every dollar received from 
sales to buy silk. In commenting on 
this feature of the business the report 
says: “If we had the money and the 
ability to gauge the market it might be 
possible to buy our materials at the 
lowest price and thus increase our prof- 
its. But because we haven’t sufficient 
capital and because no one in this 
world «can accurately foresee what will 
happen in the silk market or to the rate 
of financial exchange we find that 
rising silk prices threaten to wipe out 
our small profit margin.’ It costs 
17.55 cents out of every dollar received 
to pay for rent, power, heat, light, re 
pairs; 7 cents was spent in selling 
costs: 3 cents went for running the of 
fice; 3 cents went for insurance; an 
other 3 cents for taxes, leaving about ] 
cent profit or about one-half cent per 
pair for the company. 


— - > oe 
Dayton’s Greenville Office 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has opened i 
southern district textile products sales 
office on the seventh floor of the Wood- 
side Building, Greenville, S. C. The 
office is under management of J. O. 
Cole, sales head for the textile prod- 
ucts division of the company. 
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Old Dominion 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 
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COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


IN Your PACKAGING 





Teamwork in the packaging of a 
line of products is as productive of 
success as it is in a crew race. 

Each unit contributes its share to 
attaining the ultimate objective — 
mass brand recognition. 

Through coordinated packaging 
the effect of advertising is carried 
over from advertised to non-adver- 
tised items. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte N.C Kinston, N.C 
Burlington. N.C Asheboro. N. C 


Martinsville Va 


Winston Salem N [ 
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HOSIERY TRUCKS 


For General and Dyehouse Use 


Also 


Baskets for Seamers, Loopers, 
Ribbers and General. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie New York 








POCCECREMAAREATEACET ORE 


A HERBERT DANIEL HAYMAN ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE FROM ELIZABETH ENV 





She calls for hosiery sleek and smoky-dull of exquisitely fine 


texture and sheer appearance yet, enduring, res stant [oO snaags 


: . : Y | 
and runs for miles of wear. An exacting order to fill. Yet 


how 


precisely DURABEAU HOSIERY FINISHES meet these market 


demands is attested by the ten-times-ten-thousand cash registers 


playing happy music every day because of this beneficent genie! 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, 


Finishes e Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. e St. Catharines, CYnt., 


Can. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Signs That Greater Activity in Yarn Markets Here—Prices 
Easy Over Last Month But Indications Point to Near- 
by Hardening—Old Contracts Well Cleaned 
Up—New Fluctuations in Silk Worry 
Hosiery Trade 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1940 


ALTHOUGH COTTON and worsted yarns have continued their decline 

over the past month the drop has been less rapid and more resis- 
tance has developed leading the trade to look for stability shortly. In 
silk there has been a sharp drop recently, up to 50 cents compared with 
a month back but much of this has now been made up so that silk is 
showing more stability also with buyers now having in mind the ef- 
fects of new war developments in Europe and how this will affect 
psychology. No one expects there will be another increase in inven- 
tories as took place right after the war started late last year but they 
do feel that freer buying of yarns than seen for five months is about 
due. This in itself would bring about a price steadying because some 
yarns especially cotton are now selling for cost or less and this can- 
not last after spinners book more business. Intensification of the war 
should also bring higher wool prices and more demand for worsted 


yarns. 


Cotton Yarns 


There has been no change in raw 
cotton over the last month but during 
this time further reductions have been 
made in cotton yarn prices, averaging 
one cent. During the last week or since 
the development of more active war- 
fare in Europe a more confident feel- 
ing has been seen and in some instances 
spinners are asking more than they did 
a week back. There has been a more 
active demand but so far the largest 
contracts placed have been at or close 
to the lowest prices of this year. There 
has been only a small demand for cot- 
ton yarns for about five months or 
since the buying wave which began im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the 
war in Europe so that the time was al- 
most here when new buying of cotton 
varns had to come and the intensifica- 
tion of warfare created the spark that 
set the improvement in progress. 

Notwithstanding this better feeling 
in the market and the need of many 
manufacturers for new supplies there 
is nothing to indicate that another pe- 
riod of active buying such as occurred 
last September is going to be seen 
again. The reason for this is that 
manufacturers do not believe commodi- 
ties and yarns will stage advances of 
such a degree as to make large for- 
ward delivery contracts that essential. 
Manufacturers believe that their own 
business is about to become better and 
most feel that varn prices are as low 
as they are going to go so that with 
these factors at work the change for 
the better is explainable. There has 
been, in the last week. the largest de- 
mand from the knitting trades since 
last December and business has been 
placed on the basis of 20 cents for 10s 
carded cones and 31% to 32 cents ba- 
sis 30s single combed peeler. These 
prices each represent one cent lower 
than a month ago and in the case of 
the carded yarns it is not quite two 
cents above the low of last year when 
raw cotton was two cents lower and 
spinners wage levels were considerably 


lower than at present. 

At the beginning of April mercerizers 
reduced their prices two to four cents 
a pound, bringing 60s two-ply ungassed 
to 67 cents compared with 69 cents in 
the previous list that had become ef- 
fective late in February and compar- 
ing with 74 cents in the price list that 
went into effect last December and 
which was the highest price touched 
by these counts in recent months. The 
sharp cuts in recent weeks in mercer- 
ized yarns considerably lowers the raw 
material costs for manufacturers of va- 
rious types of seamless hosiery and in 
general permits them to contract ahead 
at the same prices or close thereto at 
which they placed their last heavy con- 
tracts several months ago. Although 
shipments of mercerized yarns have 
been smaller during the last month on 
old contracts the first quarter of 1940 
continued to show an improvement 
over the same time a year previous. 
Continued activity in seamless hosiery 
and larger use of mercerized in under- 
wear accounting for this, 


Silk 

There have been wide fluctuations in 
silk this month, the market dropping 
from around $3.00 a pound a month ago 
to approximately $2.50 early in April 
but in the last ten days there has been 
a firmer tone to the market which has 
snapped back to around $2.80. Hosiery 
manufacturers have not been in the 
market for large quantities because of 
these wide fluctuations and the belief 
of many that this commodity may drop 
to about $2.00 and also because most 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
are operating on a greatly curtailed ba- 
sis with new business very quiet so 
that they are not in a very bullish 
frame of mind. Mill takings of raw 
silk in the United States during March 
totaled 21,685 bales or about 2000 bales 
under general trade expectations. Con- 
sumption in February amounted to 22,- 
485 bales and in March 1939 totaled 37,- 
863 bales. The arrivals of raw silk 
into the United States during March 


continued light totaling only 17,266 
bales while the arrivals in February 
totaled 13,566 bales. 

These figures indicating a disap- 
pointing consumption of raw silk by 
American mills last month also place 
emphasis on the extent of the drop in 
silk consumption in this country dur- 
ing the current raw silk year. The ac- 
cumulative nine months total for the 
period of July 1, 1939, to March 31, 
1940, amounted to 265,000 bales com- 
pared with 334,000 bales for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
crop year, Estimates place mill tak- 
ings for the final quarter of the cur- 
rent season at between 60,000 and 665,- 
000 bales. Therefore for the whole 
1939-40 silk year American mill takings 
would reach a total of only 330,000 
bales compared with 414,481 bales last 
last year or a drop of 20 per cent. 


Rayon Yarns 


Shipments of rayon yarns during 
March were 10 to 15 per cent smaller 
than during February although there 
was no decline in cuprammonium yarn 
shipments, manufacturers taking in the 
entire month’s production made by this 
process. End of the month stocks in 
producers hands showed moderate in- 
creases in the knitting yarn field. Plain 
tubing is in small demand but there 
is, however, a lively demand for tricot 
cloth and for novelty underwear tubing. 
Sellers of knitting yarns also report 
that they find lower prices for raw 
silk have caused some manufacturers 
of hosiery, which had gone over to ray- 
on use when high silk prices were cur- 
rent, are now swinging back to use 
of the natural silk. The market was 
surprised with the showing made in 
rayon yarn deliveries over the first 
quarter notwithstanding the tapering 
off in shipments in recent weeks. First 
quarter shipments this year were 
about 14 per cent higher than those for 
the corresponding period a year agc. 
Stocks of yarn at the end of March 
were almost two million pounds larger 
than at the end of February. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has been no important chanze 
in worsted yarn prices this month but 
during the last week, or since more 
active warfare developed abroad, prices 
have not only hardened but a much 
more active demand has been app:rent. 
There has been a fair volume of busi- 
ness placed in the last week for the 
fall lines of knit goods and indications 
are a greater percentage of worsted 
and somewhat less of the cheapener 
types will be used than was the case 
during the spring season when wool 
prices were higher. Manufacturers of 
wool half-hose have been placing fair 
sized contracts in single French spun 
worsted and in both woolen spun and 
cotton spun merino yarns. It is esti- 
mated that the half-hose trade has now 
placed more than half its business for 
next winter’s lines. Spinners quote 2- 
20s, 50s Bradford at $1.10 to $1.15 
which is approximately the same as 
they did a month ago. 
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Style trends for the fall call 
for considerable use of rab- 
bit hair, blended with rayon 
or with rayon and wool. From 
all indications a number of 
southern mills will have a 
good share of this business, 
spinning and weaving the 
goods on the cotton system. 


Pellissier, Jonas & Rivet, Inc. 


Walden, N. Y. 


Rabbit specially treated” for the 
control of static, fly and shedding. 


*Patented in U. 8. and foreign countries. 

















For efficient multiple-spool winding with uni- 
OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 
Backwinders 
Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Rasche!l Machines 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 
Special Machines 
designed and built 


formly smooth lay. Wooden or paper spools. 
Winds from barrel or pin swifts, cops, cones, 


etc. Write for catalog. 
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IWELIE I MACHINE CO. 
3908 
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FLAT & COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 WEST MAIN ST., GASTONIA, N. C. 
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“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 
managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and 
learners, telling how others meet the many se amless problems en 
countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound in a 
heavy leatherette cover, with a 3-year subscription to COTTON 
for only $2.50 (Canada $4.00 —Foreign $5.50). If you are already 
& subscriber, your subscription can be advanced three years, Send 
in your order today to COTTON, Grant mame Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEWS FOR NYLON LICENSEES 


4. New Tested Products for 
Processing Nylon Hosiery 


\ . © 
I. For Knitting . . . . Laurel Nynit C 
an excellent conditioner and lubricant for use in troughs 
on full-fashioned machines—produces better knitting, 

even stitches, prevents sticking in preboarding. 


* . 

2. For Scouring . Laurel Supergel TB 
a thorough scour—removes size, grease and dirt, leaves 
hosiery clean, ready for dyebath. 


3. For Dyeing . .. . Laurezol #6 
an active dispersing agent—increases penetration, aids 
production of le level shades. 


M4. For Finishing . . . Laurel Peramel 


superior, lasting finish—impregnates the fibers, straight- 
ens stitches, imparts smooth, desirable body, heightens 
snag resistance, and withstands re peated washings. 


These four new Laurel Products were developed in our Laboratory 
for processing Nylon hosiery. Laurel Nynit C, Laurel Supergel TB, 
Laurezol #6 and Laurel Peramel have been thoroughly tested in 
mill and dyehouse and are producing satisfactory results. Try them 
at once and see for yourself how they reduce processing problems. 


Send for formulas and samples 


SOAP MANUFACTURING C0., Inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia; Pa. 
Worehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 








FIDELITY DRUM SPOOLING macmien 











HELPS PROTECT 
WARP TYING-IN MACHINES 


Textile men need no reminder of the importance of the right 
oil for small parts of the many intricate machines in the mills 

. and experienced textile men know how 3-IN-ONE Oil 
meets the needs of lubrication and rust prevention. You, too, 
will find 3-EIN-ONE excellent for use on needles, reeds, shuttles, 
spindle pins, spindles, sewing machines. Ask for special MILL 
PRICES on 3-IN-ONE Oil—write us. 


THE A. S. ao COMPANY 
Distributors Jersey City, N. J. 
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+++ of ordering your alkalies 
> ~ often kick back! 















e ¢ ¢ but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality .. . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York St. Louis 


Ae GV AT 


Cincinnat 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


5 Se ae ee 





Estebiished incorporated 


1838 MERR OW 1894 


ets. 0 6 PAT. OT ae 
reates cessTas 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detatis and let us demonstrate these 
machines en your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
S006 LAUREL STREET MARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


zg w. HOLLISTER P. 0. Bex Fz 
SPARTANBURG, &. 











R. 8. BORELAND, Gen wi 


coeecegererie 







Syracuse 





WATCHME 








P. 0. 
Cc. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
ro) ae 2 @) 1) ae) eee -) 2010) 4. man, ae a 










CLOCKS 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


1203 First National Bank Building ¢ Charlotte, N.C. 
NEW YORK e« CHICAGO « BOSTON e« ATLANTA 





> FOORTROROORDEGELERTERALERLAREUELEOR EERE RC ERTEEOEE ET EREGRET ELE EO DCEO EOE LRERERT EGET TELE ERE REPO EERE CREO OOR ERECT EEE ee 


“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an ve 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 es 8 x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously pu hed in ‘‘Cotton,’’ containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada §4.00— 
Foreign $5.50). 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


meTiiiiiiiiil peeregeeeiel 
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BUNTING 1940 CATALOG 


This latest Bunting Catalog 
lists many new sizes of 
Standardized Bearings and 
contains much valuable in- 








formation. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 


PRECISION BRONZE BARBS + BABBITT METALS 





















pm cCORPORATES 
| 1 ee 


< GUMS, CORN SUGAR 


E 
STARCHES, eextTam RAPIDS, 1OWA 








CORN P CEDAR 
= ia &™ RG. Ss. © 
STANDARD : | NEW — wuaNTA, GA °°" aa pa 
sOUTH _ 
SPECIAL ™. ponaawse* 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 


TOOLS 


Time Savers bor 
in Tight Places ... | Sana 





TWISTER..... 
When nuts are set close together—-when bolts fro SPOOLER.... 
trude—whenever you’re in a ‘‘tight corner’’ and CARD ROOM 
on mpeee these short shanked, offset Dwarf FRAME 

oxockets save valuable time—do easie ast ioe 
ae t isler, faster OPENING & 
The thin-walled Boxocket head slips in most any PICKER. ... 
where ... the offset handle works over obstructions FIXERS 

The all-round grip on the nut multiplies turning 

power—-gives you safe, non-slip leverage with only uk. 


30° handle movement. Snap- 
on Dwarf Boxockets are made 
in 12 nut sizes—-2 sizes per 
nandle—covering a range %%” 
oO +2”, 


MACHINE 
SHOPS AND 
GEN. UTILITY 


















Warehouse Stocks Carried in 
All Textile Districts 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


es 








Snap-on Tools Corporation 
Dept. C-5 Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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RAYON—— 








TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 





TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 


TINT! NOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& It imparts tenacity similar 





DIXIE 









to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 
_ the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most AUTOMATIC FOUR 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No i A TT tg 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying ... no heating. ..no harsh : a DE co oO SHEAR 





a stock or curled fibres. x TINTINOL is shipped in light - DOUBLE SUPER SUCTION 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. *% Base Oil (SS) -— car aa in eee 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white AND CARRIES THEM AWAY IN BACK 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 
SETS A HIGHER MARK 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY FOR CLOTH CLEARING AND YARDS PER MINUTE 


FREE TRIAL PROVES IT . | 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON = 























ee a nee PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
“i Representatives: R. C. Smal Charlotte, N.C. ee : ERNEST F. CULBREA TH, Southern Representative 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga._ 602 Commercial Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








New England Representatives: 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢ F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. = Feunenen 


















































| o AR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
: ne of Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 

sises and types in the Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 

complete eenver ine 0 | 

ment, ‘This compact COST SYSTEMS | 
ge WORK LOAD STUDIES 

saeiahine. PAY ROLL CONTROLS | 

Free Demonstration, COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 

Sai ae Seethe : SPECIAL REPORTS 

FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. | 

1305 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 

















DARNELL 
CASTERS 





NO BELT SLIPS 


















' Pat’d U S. ~ s 
Canada Bo: om : & E-Z ROLL WHEELS 
“y C Great Brit in = ~ 
acuum up 7 | Ma — assure the handling 
| o” to Pull ~ of the heaviest loads. 
72” Dia. ulleys be ’ They soon pay for them- 
Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage] Try one at our risk \*ooe | selves by saving floors, 
You Save Money on Every Installation on your worst drive. - equipment, time 
NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— and energy. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—See Part Sizes and Prices Below : DARNELL CORP.. LTD.. LONG SEACH, CAL 
Dia. Face Price Dia. Face Price aa Same EE ane oe 
2 7% Wo” — $1.25 4" x 42" — $3.20 INCREASE 
242" x 22" — 1.45 4%" x4 " — 3.35 camanieaines , See ee ee 
ae, x +f, . ee sme SS Whether forlight, medium 3@. | _ Write fox Built-in quality assures a 








or heavy duty use, Darnell Ui reed Beets gop long life of ef ficient ser- 
Casters and Wheels are = > Weimer ee vice—it pays te Demand 
built to take punishment. i) - \SU Ree §=Darnell Dependability . 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co., Gastonia, N. C., Southern Representative 
Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 
30 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ICTOR 


MILL STARCH 
THE WEAVERS FRIEND 
@Always Uniform 















= @®Penetrates 
DANIEL H. WALLACE Thoroughly 


Southern Agent 
@boils Thin 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
@®Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


®Dependable 
















C. B. ILER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FL. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. |hi)\ / 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. 






































~~ 


. MACHINE MOLDED 44 


’ 


Well Proportioned 
| Accurately Turned 
Nicely Balanced 


Standard Single 

or Double Belt, 
Solid or Split Pulleys— 
of ti Tight and Loose Pulleys— 

93 Y Clamp Hub Pulleys—Flange Pulleys— 
ee Conveyor Pulleys—Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys— r 

“Solid Web Center Motor Pulleys—Dove-Tail Joint Split Pulleys 

Friction Wheels™Fly Wheels™Balance Wheels 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial Pulley and Shatting Equipment to Cotton Mills than any other 
manufacturer in the United States“ 
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Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 


Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 


in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application . . 


TINT| NOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. % It imparts tenacity similar 


to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


- the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . . . no heating... no harsh 
; stock or curled fibres. %& TINTINOL is shipped in light 
im 


Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. % Base Oil (SS) 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETTON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives: 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 











TELL 


TUPETERUCEREERLLIORE EERE 


peeeeereeggiel 
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DIXIE 
AUTOMATIC FOUR 
BLADE COTTON SHEAR 


DOUBLE SUPER SUCTION 


DRAWS EVERY HANGING THREAD 
INTO THE BLADES IN FRONT : 
AND CARRIES THEM AWAY IN BACK 


SETS A HIGHER MARK 
FOR CLOTH CLEARING AND YARDS PER MINUTE 


FREE TRIAL PROVES IT | 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Representative 
602 Commercial Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 



























shied 











One of 43 


sizes and types in the 
complete Finnell line of 
floor-maintenance equip- 
ment. This compact 
Combination Finnell 
scrubs, rinses, dries, 
polishes. 





Free Demonstration. 
Phone nearest Finnell 
branch, or write: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 
1305 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 

















NO BELT SLIPS 






- Pat’d 4 S. 
“Vacuum Cup” Great Brit in 
72” Dia. Pulleys $< 





Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage 
You Save Money on Every Installation 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—See Part Sizes and Prices Below 





on your worst drive. 











Dia. Fa Price Dia. F ace Price 

27" x 2%" — $1.25 4° x 44%," — $3.20 INCREASE 
242" x 24." — 1.45 44¥o" x4 7% umm 3.35 our 

242" x 34%." — 1.65 442" x 542” — 3.95 PRODUCTION 
3 ”*x34%" — #£«2.25 6 *x§ *~ — 4.75 





Kempton Parts & Spring Co., Gastonia, N. C., Southern Representative 
Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 


30 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














RALPH E. LOPER CO.| | 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS | 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 



































DARNELL 
CASTERS 


& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


— assure the handling 
of the heaviest loads. 
They soon pay for them- 
selves by saving floors, 


equipment, time 
and energy. 


DARNELL CORP., LTD., LONG BEACH, CAL 
36 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, TLL 
24 € 2280 $T WEW YORK ~ Y 


Whether for light, medium f TS Ww ite. ee Built-in quality assures a 
orheavy duty use, Darnell BES : ‘this ER = long life of ef ficient ser- 
Casters and Wheels are BY" ie seat Bis ee vice—it pays to Demand 
built to take punishment. eS i me ES : = Darnell Dependability . 





’ 
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ICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND’ 
@Always Uniform 
























a ®Penetrates 
DANIEL H. WALLACE Thoroughly 
GREENVILLE, S. C. ow @Boils Thin 
eninemnud, re! 7 i; 1 4p \ @ ¢ arries W el h t 
oki, WALLACE IER A) Pali 
adusmee ||| NNN 











®Dependable 












hb =MACHINE MOLDED 449 


Well Proportioned 
Accurately Turned 
Nicely Balanced 


Standard Single 
or Double Belt, 
Solid or Split Pulleys— 
Se Tight and Loose Pulleys— 
i = 7 Clamp Hub Pulleys—Flange Pulleys— 
i Conveyor Pulleys—Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys— | 
"Solid Web Center Motor Pulleys—Dove-Tail Joint Split Pulleys 


Friction Wheels Fly Wheels™Balance Wheels 
GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton Mills than any other 
manufacturer in the United States“ 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


| Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |31 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
-Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, NM. C..-¥. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, . O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.- 








FOR OILING VISCOSE, ACETATE 
AND BEMBERG CUT STAPLE USE 


RAYSPINOL’ 6-2 


—for better spinning and less 
Reduces static. Easily 
Produces smooth 


waste. 
washed out. 
yarn. 

*(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


ONE OF THE APPROVED 





¢ 





PRODUCTS 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 NORTH FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Teeerriwme 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA. ple)ranem@-Vrie)al 7. 


retaetee 





AN UP-TO-DATE | 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statt of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Dalton Georgia 





20 years without 


a drink— 


“First bought bow bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


OILLESS C 


BEARING Ys 


\ auine Jinerion: Sellad lan 
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When He OT. UF AR Ai (6 AREY hag : This PENNSYLVANIA mill uses only TANNATE Watershed 
A % , - @ : 


belts on their Fidelity Knitting machines 
arrives..Workers =. y 9 


Their comment: ''Tannate is very, very good . . . does 


re | SA LT ¢ AX | 0 ‘ good work. We will use nothing else.’ 
nee * , ~ & @ Are you experiencing the increased production that can be yours from a 


TANNATE belted machine? TANNATE Watershed Leather Belting has provod 
its economy in many cases. Special tannage gives it long life. firm grip and 
slight stretch TANNATE Watershed Leather Beiting reduces shutdowns and 
cuts maintenance costs Try TANNATE on one of your drives—learn first 
hand the TANNATE benefits. 





Heat Fag takes its toll—then 
workers slow up — tire 
quickly — grow irritable. 
Their bodies need SALT—to 
replace the salt sweated out 
by heat and heavy work. 
| Provide Salt Tablets to work- 

ers who sweat. It results in 

higher efficiency — fewer 

days lost and more contented 
employes. a 











MORTON'S 





SALT TABLETS 








MORTON'S MODERN SANITARY 
DISPENSER delivers tablets one at DISPENSER 
a time. Morton’s Salt Tablets are 500 Tablet Capacity 
made of the most highly refined $3.25 : 
salt, pressed into convenient tablet !99° Tablet Capacity | 
form. Easy to take with a drink of $4.00 ae 
7 Case of 9000 10-grain 
water — dissolves in less than 50 sait tablets, $2.60 
seconds after swallowing. Shipped Prepaid 


Write for folder: “Heat 
Fag Among Workers.” 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For vears Halsey 3 
Taylor combination . 
coolers and drinking 4 
fountains have heen 
the standard in the in 
dustrial world. They 
are accepted as the leading coolers of their Kind. Only a 
Halsey Taylor has the health-safe two-stream projector 
and practical automatic stream control, Both ice and 
electric types. Write for literature at once! 








- 





THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, a 


(Manufacturers of Famous Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountai J F RHOADS SONS 
x & 


ae Z a, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Cleveland 
COOLER thts ee ee es = Factory and Tannery: Wilmington, Delaware 


eeeeteet 
seeetreaetraeter 




















DAR Y BING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 








JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer - 
H. RBEID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. 





AP 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 





HN E. —— Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. 0. 


peeiageaeiiaaaeaa 
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LOOM 


207 WALKER ST., S. W. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 





REEDS 


ATLANTA, GA. 














Tru A iii 


DINKLER | 














Lh 


. ¢ 


= to — 










» give good service as a matter of 
soawedt they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 





You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY stant 

* The 0. HENRY creenscone 

* The SAVANNAH s+vannae 
**The TUTWILER sinmincuan 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


wonrcomcry The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
new orceans The ST. GHARLES * 
wasuvicce ” The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 


























MAYVIEW MANOR 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


is again happy to welcome the members of the 
Southern Textile Association to their annual conven- 
tion here on June 6-7-8. Come early and stay for 
a vacation. 





Open during the Summer Season 
Attractive Rates—American Plan 


write 
JACK G. CRAFT, Moar. 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
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When you think of tanks, 


think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!’ For more than 


three-quarters of a century 
we have been building 
tanks: Water tanks, acid 
tanks, dye tanks, chemical 
tanks, oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 
loy, supported by towers 
of fabricated steel frames. 
If it’s tanks, we can build 
any kind, of any size, for 
you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual require- 
ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 
own designs. 


Write for 
“Tank Talk’’--No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
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We originated the 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
BOBBIN 


Since that time, 84 years 
ago, we have supplied 
millions of bobbins to 
textile manufacturers 
throughout the world. 

We believe we still manu- 
facture the best bobbins 
on the market. We urge 
you to compare their 
smooth running, and long 
lasting qualities with 
any others. 





SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


s BOBBIN & hl 
SHUTTLE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Johnson City, Tenn. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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Your Gnactows fost. : The Most Looked-up-to Address | 


Jrom Const to Concer ¥ In ATLANTA 


‘In NEW YORK.. In CHICAGO.. 
ait A 











See Blackstone 


In LOS ANGELES... In BELLEAIR, FLA.. For Comfort and Convenience 


Living up to its name, the Atlanta Biltmore 

offers the finest in accommodations without 
premium—courteous and efficient service— | 
Conveniently located for restful sleep. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations .. . popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


























LEE LEE LEE LE TRUE L ! TEOUQOGUOEODRESDILOODOPREEREN ELIE 


* 











7 











For Business or Pleasure 
IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 


—— erior service of this — erb hotel ae 1 block from Penn Station and Empire State Building 
have made it internationally famous. a B. & O. buses stop at our door 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 _ © LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS — 


The Single from $3 daily * Double from $4.50 daily 
VANDERBILT OTEL MCALPIN } 
HOTEL 


BROADWAY at 34th ST.. NEW YORK: 
PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK ENO Meneame 2 eae re 
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If you have a 


Wet Finishing PROBLEM 
We’ve got the 


Proven ANSWER 


We definitely claim and are ready to prove by actual 
demonstration without cost or obligation to you, that 
our product will do what we claim: 


® Reduce cost of your present process or improve 
your product 


® Controlled and sustained pH throughout the 
process 


Increase tensile strength 

Give better bottom and more stable white 
Better penetration of dyes, level shades 
Greater and more lustrous depth of color 
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a Pay kuvelope--- 
and REPAYMENT zo ) ow 
in TIME and MONEY 


1. A permanent Social Securi 
ty record for the employer 


A permanent Wage-Hour 
record for the Employer 


ie 


3. A signed receipt from th + A statement of wages 
employee covering wagcs hours, and deductions for 
paid, hours worked the employee as required by 
for employer’s permanent law. 

file. 5. A strong payroll envelopes 


VU rite ln ws SMV ¢ miOonreu 


Ov MOT were DQY roll 





Columbia, 8S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Texarkana, Ark 
Chicago, Ul. 








Progressive —M odern 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of 


TWISTING-IN MACHINES for Rayon and Silk 
KNOTTING MACHINES for Rayon and Silk 
Dome Tubular Finishing Machines (Kasanof Process) _ : 
High-Speed Overend Creels 

High-Speed Horizontal Warpers 

High-Speed Winders and Redraws 
Tensometers 

Densimeters 

Static Eliminators 

Semi-Automatic Leasing Devices 

Special Machinery 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


New England and Canadian Sales Representative 


J. S. FALLOW & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 




















ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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al 
When you want accurate and de- 
pendable automatic temperature or 
humidity control for Air Conditioning 
systems or Industrial Processes call in 
a Powers engineer. With a very com- 
plete line of self-operating and com- 
pressed air operated controls we are 
wellequipped to fill your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR 
CO., 1032 Jefferson Standard Building 
GREENSBORO, N.C., Offices in 47 Cities. 


| y of Temperature and 
48 Cars § x* Humidity Control x 


POWERS 


* TEMPERATURE AND * 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple---MFMA---Unexcelled for Industrial Uses 


MAPLE 
BIRCH 





adelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.—Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. In Phil- 


In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 


Write them--or write us direct 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


BEECH 
OAK 








BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, | gr in advance each month. No commission 

age is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


or discounts. 


the total space used in one year. 


[ Per Inch 
_ ae $5.00 
Ee 4.80 
0 0 eee 4.60 
ae 4.40 100 inches 


13 inches 
20 inches 
50 inches 


Per Inch 
ihlinpinndiiiatiiaealan $4.20 


Advertisements set 
word per insertion. 


UNDISPLAYED 

“want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 




















WANTED 


COTTON MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of mill operations and can take com- 
plete charge. Prefer man experienced 
in manufacturing low stretch tire 
cord. For a new mill, soundly fi- 
nanced, all new equipment to manu- 
facture 50,000 pounds weekly. This 
organization has no connections with 
any mills now in operation. Applicants 
should give age, education, complete 
experience and salary consideration. 
All applications will be treated in strict 
confidence. Address Box 496, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED 


Superintendent for Southern mill requir- 
ing manufacturing experience on all types 
of cotton twines. In replying give age, 
experience and reference. Address Box 
494, care COTTON, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. O. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 




















LOCAL CONDITIONS 


are not satisfactory Full-fashioned superintendent 
will go to new location. Presently employed, and 
will stand on record made over period of 25 years 
in full-fashioned work. 39 years old; superintend- 
ent since 1927 Also understand work of manager. 
Have had experience on lace work, finishing, train- 


ing of help, and running of nylon. Prefer Reading 
machines. Address Box 495, care COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


As Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of Card- 
ing. Age 40, L C. S. graduate. Experienced on 
all carding machinery. Also experienced on 
Rayon and Rayon-Wool mixes. Now employed 
on key position but desire change. Detailed in- 
formation and references on request. Address 
Box 493, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 


Georgia 























our Advertisement on This Page 





will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 
to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed 


before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,600 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments through- 


out the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, 


Grant Bldg. ’ 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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IME ULTIMA 
IN INDUSTRIAL 


Tei 


@ Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fences are 

protecting hundreds of mills throughout the country. 
All Beam construction, admittedly superior to other types 
of fence structure, is but one of the outstanding, exclu- 
Sive superiorities of Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. Let 
us tell you more about the advantages of Stewart Fences 
—why they are better and why they assure greater pro- 
tection against trespass, vandalism and sabotage over a 
longer period of time. Don’t invite trouble ... Fence 
Now ! 





f- 
; 
4 
| 





Catalog showing typical installations and complete de 
tails furnished on request. Sales and erection offices in 
all principal cities. 


The STEWART 


IRON WORES CoO., Inc. 


724 Stewart Block 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 








DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


‘*The New Flexible’’ ‘‘ Needs No Damping’”’ 








Stocks in SRA NARS The Standard 
all the leading - | Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 








T euaRANTEED “A” Quality | 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 


Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


~ me _&£ 
TTT T = Sle || ——ae a | & 


Stocked by the 






















Principal a 
Mill Supply Houses & 
Sole Agents for a 


Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Band ring in brass holder for wet twisting 


Twister Rings — all types 

= While our name is 'Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.,” we 

= make twister rings also, including all standard types, and 

= also several patented rings obtainable in the U. S. A. only 
from us. Thus DIAMOND FINISH ring service is the only 
one offering ALL rings! 





Eadie Multiple- 


43/64” and I” 
Groove Ring 


Eadie Ring 


Eadie Laced 
Lubricated Ring 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


|~=WHITINSVILLE ‘SS 


SPIN ING REG CO. 
ANlakers of « pinning and “Twister R Inu SINCE 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


Plain Vertical 
Twister Ring 


LALLA 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Abington Textile Machinery 
Works ; 11] 
Albany Felt Co Inside Back Cover 
Aldrich Machine Works 7 36 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 2] 
Aluminum Co. of America 22 


American Aniline Products. In: 

American Cy anamid & Chem 
Corp. : ; — 7" 

American Magnesium Corp 

American Moistening Co. 

American Monorail Co. 4% 

American Yarn & Processing 
Co 


Arkansas Company, Ine. 127 
Auguto Oilless Bearing Co 154 
Armour & Co ;, 20 
Armstrong Cork Co. .... Pe, 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., In , 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. . . 


Associated Business Pape! rs 

Inc. : » é : 
Atlanta E nvelope Co Loy 
Audit ureau of Cire ulations : 


B 


sahnson Company . 106 
Barber-Colman Co. .... 101 
Barkley Machine Works 154 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co . 
Best Universal Lock Co. 93 
Bond Co., Chas. ...... 99 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ... 152 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co. 


Boyle Co Inc.. ; oe S a: 14% 
Brinton Co., H. ... - .145 
Brown Instrument Co. S 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co 151 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W , 


C 


emg Machine Co. ..150 
Ciba Company ... eae > on 
Classified Ads ..160 
* 


Cleveland Pramrail Division 
Clinton Co. + ae 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 33 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 15 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. ... * 
Commercial Factors Corp 

cn a eae Inside Front Cover 
Corn ‘Products Sales Co. 


D 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. .152 
Davison Publishing Co. ......145 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ... * 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. .....156 
Detergent Products Corp. ..159 
Detex Watchclock Corp. ...- 150 
Diamond Alkali Co. ....... _ = 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 30 
Draper Oorporation ......... 1 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 161 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Dyestuffs Division 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 
Division 


aug? *.wYt,~ 


“ ' TELL i TLL MLL 








Du Pont de 
Inc.. Finishes Division 


Du Pont de 


inc., EK. l., R. & H. Chemi 
cals Dept 
Eaton, Paul B 
KF 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Ine. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
¥ 
G 
(;ates Rubber Lo. : , 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
een Coe Gee 2 i ead 
General Dyestuffs Corp 
General Electric Co. ......... 


General Electric Co.., Lamps 
Gill Leather Company ....... 
Goldens Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 


H 


H & B American Machine Co.. 
Harris Manufacturing Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Henderson Foundry & Mech. 
Es ie cee elt es 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 
OO eee 


soe eo @ 


Hotel Atlanta Biltmore 

BOGE BEMEEEO acc ccccveses 
SONNE EASPENOOT 60 ccccccc. 
Hotel Mayview Manor ...... 
CP occcceenesee'’s 
Hotel Vanderbilt ....... a 


Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Machine Co., James 
Hyatt Bearings Division 


I 


International Nickel Co., Inc.. 


J 


Johnson Bronze Co. 
Johnson Corporation 


K 


Kali Mfg. Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


.f.8288 284834 64 6 2 s 


Nemours & Co., 


Nemours & Co.. 


i 1 


L60 


154 
37 


Keever Starch Co. ¥* 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co...149 


L 


Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. 
Laurel Soap wi ‘Co. 
Lawlor Co., 8. :, 
Link Belt no 
Loper Co., Ralph E. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


ee as 
Jehte 


os 
co OV 
roM #¢ 


M 


Manhattan 
Division 


Rubber Mig Co. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
eg ae : 7 
Marquette Metal P rodu Co... 6 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc.. . 
ee aie a * 
Merrow Machine Co. — .150 
Morton Machine Works as 29 
Morton Salt Co. ~evhee 


N 


National Oil Products Co. mre 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...154 
National Starch Products. Ine. 91 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
See Se bn Bw ey ~ 
North. Ine., Frank G Jeans . 
O 
Old Dominion Box Co 147 
P 
Pabst Sales Company 115 
Page Fence Association . 
Parks-Cramer Co. PON 
Parks & Woolson Mch. Co....152 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co.. 9 
Pellissier, Jonas & Rivet, Inc..149 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ...151 
- 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. ...119 


Pittsburg Corning Corp. ..... 39 
Powers Regulator Co. .......159 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. ..... 

san laa: fader & as ee 133 and 161 
Protective Life Insurance Co.. os 
eS a ee . 162 
R 
Reeves Pulley Co. ........... * 
Republic Rubber Division .... 19 
Republic Steel Corp. ..... . 54 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ........ 155 
Robert & Company ' RP o.. 
Robbins Flooring Co. ....... 160 
— Eng’g & Centrifugal 
ea ka oe Ce kee te 
Rohm & Haas Co. ........ * 


Royce Chemical Co... . Back Cover 


S 


Saco-Lowell Shops ..... 9 and 16 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 


Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 120 
Selig Company coer rre 
Seydel Woolley & Co. ... “<-> 
Shell Oil Co., Ime. .......-.- LG 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J 154 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. .135 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ° Roa 159 
Sirrine & Co., J. E .Front Cover 
S. K. F. Industries, Ine * 


Snap-On Tools Corp. , ey 


Socony Vacuum Qil Co., Inc... 
ee eee ee «2-24 and 25 
Solvay Sales Corp ” 150 
Sonoco Products Co. ... swohen 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ... , ae 


Standard Conveyor Co 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken 

tus ky ‘ eee ive ee a 43 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 42 
Standard Silicate Division . 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. .... . 95 
Stein, rr Or oe » 


Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 161 
Stodghill & Co., Ine. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


T 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


sie ie aries ae 12 and 13 
Taylor Co., Halsey W, > 155 
Tennessee Eastman Corp...... 7 
Terrell Machine Co. ... sy ee 
ek on ks ek we +i 2 


Textile Machine Works 
124. and 125 


Three-In-One Oil . i‘ 149 

Tide-Water Associ: sted “Oil Co.. 
Souknoten o i .129 and 130 
Trust Company of Georgia . 87 
4 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. . 
Universal Winding Co. ...... 11 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ...157 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co..44 and 45 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. .... 99 


V 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co..152 


VeeGer-mect, IC. ..cccceccces * 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. ° 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. ° 
W 
Wallerstein Co., Inc as i 38 
Ne ea, oe bet a 
Warner Chemical Co. ....... 3 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
a Ses 5 6 bbs he meu 50 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. (Loom Switches) ie 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. (Water Coolers) .... 31 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 34 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 5 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 161 
Wildman Mfg. Co. ........ 137 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. 
2. -c. -_ietee teense 6 ee ee 6 4 139 
Wolf & Co., Jacques ...... .143 
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for 


Stronger Yarn 
Lower Cost 
Greater Uniformity 





1) ROPERLY selected leather 
- and Albany Roller Cloth 
offer the best 1n spinning roll 
covering. Resilient and unt- 
form, this combination assures 
low ultimate cost, better pro- 
duction and long wear. 


Why not test Albany Roller 
Cloth in your plantr 





ALBANY FELT CO: PAE 
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IT BRANDS a specialized type 
of finishing oil . . today’s Public 
Demand No. 1 for producing a 
Sanforized Finish, with modern 
types of cotton finishing equipment. 
® VELV-O-RAY accomplishes both 
the absorbency and flexibility of the 
treated fabric whichis so vitally essen- 


VELV-O-RAY tial to correct and uniform shrinkage. 
*% VELV-O-RAY..an All-Purpose Oil 


has developed noteworthy effects in 
softening and finishing the widest range 
of fibres and their varied mixtures. 


TAKE OUR WORD... 
. - for surprising Results! 


ROYCE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical Manufacturers 
CARLTON HILL NEW JERSEY 





